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the pitiless wind and rain. 


heavy with weeping. 
Like her 


ness, 
expect to be blest! 
day, 





tain Greyson was talking, in the vine-shaded porch. 


disputably pleasant—nay more, delightful. Well, 


interesting, and he read so well—but, at this point, 
the shallow pretence of work was abandoned, and, 
throwing herself back upon the sofa-cushions, she 
gave free course to her tears, ; 

But Laura Somers was a resolute, New England 
girl, and where a Southern nature would have yield- 
ed to a stormy passion of grief, her Northern en- 
durance conquered. So, after the first tears had 
spent themselves, she rose, brushed out her tangled 
carls, bathed her eyes, and worked on, persistently, 
with the neglected Berlin wools. When the tea-bell 
rang, she went down to preside at the table with her 
usual grace, making tea for her father as if the pres- 
ent moment knew no other care. 

Mr. Somers’s affection for his daughter was evi- 
dent in every look and tone. His had been a hard, 
dry life, with but one bright gleam of romance; 
the love of the poor, country-bred clerk for his em- 
ployer’s daughter. How far off she had seemed at 
first! and, even after he had risen, step by step, to 
partnership in the wealthy firm, it had been almost 
like a dream when she consented tu marry him. No 
wonder that, with all the affection of his nature, he 
loved and cherished his daughter, the only thing left 
now, to remind him of that happy past. In her 
quieter moods she was very like her mother, and as 
he looked at her, to-night, it was with misty eyes, 
anda long, wistful gaze that seemed as if it would 
not be satisfied. 

“‘ Your letter was from Lawson, was it not, Laura?” 


marriage was to take place when you were twenty- 
two, and you are now—” 
“ Twenty, next month.” 





LAURA SOMERS’S PROMISE. 


GRAY sky, dun clouds drift- 
ing wearily by, and yellow 
leaves beaten to the earth by 


“ Like my fature,” thought 
Laura Somers, and the drops 
fell faster on the tear-stained 
cheeks, from lids already 


fature? A 
stranger would not have 
imagined that a hard one. If 
health, and wealth, and 
beauty, cannot give happi- 
what one of us can 
Yester- 

: it would have been 
difficult to find a parallel bet a I y 
day, and the fate of the laughin tet ec aly, 
But the weather itself had changed; to-day was no 
more like yesterday, than was this Laura Somers 
like that one. The rain always made her dull, she 
said, to herself, as a kind of extenuation of her mood; 
and, taking up her crocheting, she set herself reso- 
lately at work, with ten times the necessary energy; 
but it was of no use; her plea was not valid. Only 
the other day—ages ago, it now seemed—the sky had 
been just as gray, the rain as dreary; but some one 
had read to her while she toyed with the bright 
worsteds, and the day stood out, in her memory, in- 


she was always fond of reading, and the story was so 


claim you.” 


opportunity for escape. 
The next morning dawned bright and beautiful, 


gular change had befallen Laura, thought Captain 


his stay, he called at the pretty, rustic cottage, to say 
farewell. She was neither cold nor offended, but 
only changed, with a strange, unaccountable differ- 
ence that chilled the warm-hearted sailor. The 
words he had meant to say died on his lips, at first; 
but he could not leave her without learning his fate, 
and come what might, he resolved to speak. This 
was what Laura had dreaded, but, having success- 
fally fought that hardest battle with her own heart, 
she was strong to bear the worst. She was no flirt. 
Had she been such, her course would have been easy; 
but she regarded her promise as sacred, and was pre- 
pared to keep to it in spite of pleading or persuasion. 
But these she did not have to resist, for George Grey- 
s8on’s sense of honor was as Tine as her own; frank 
sailor as he was, the sea had taught him a higher 
standard than society gives to many an one, his 
superior in social etiquette. So, without reproaches, 
striving hard to keep the bitter sorrow from his 
manly face, with an unsteady voice and a lip that 
quivered a little,-he was about to take his leave; 
when the door opened to admit Mr. Somers and 
Lawson Reeves. Five years had wrought no special 
change in the latter; indeed, his was too strong an 
identity to be greatly affected by outward circum- 
stances. If he was more bronzed and less boyish 
than when Laura had seen him last, that was all. 
He bowed to Captain Greyson somewhat haughtily; 
not with any such intention, for it was only his man- 
ner; but the quick flush in the sailor’s dark cheek 
showed their natural antagonism. He was about to 
go without offering his hand to Laura, but she held 
out hers. One moment he retained it; then, with an 
almost inaudible word of farewell, left the room with 
Mr. Somers. : 

There followed a constrained silence on the part 
of Laura. She was mentally contrasting the dark, 
manly face of Greyson with the fair, aristocratic 
features of Lawson Reeves; elegant, listless Lawson 
Reeves, who sat, too indolent to talk, regarding her 
as ifshe were a picture. It made her angry; but she 
stood in fear of him; of his tastes, his criticisms, his 
intellectual superiority. She was no mate for him, 
but she suited George Greyson, the handsome, honest 
sailor; and him she loved as she ought to love her 
husband; as she never could love fastidious Lawson 
Reeves. 
Such thoughts passed, corfusedly, through her 
mind, while her companion sat thinking how pretty 
she had grown. But what a boyish infatuation his 
had been! He loved her, he supposed, as well as 
most men love their wives; as Mrs. Lawson Reeves 
she certainlyjwould reflect credit upon his taste; and 
as for anything more—why, that prate of love and 
aflinity was the sheerest nonsense. Yet it somehow 
gave him a secret uneasiness, 80 much 80, that, al- 
most unconsciously, he sought to banish the re- 
flection. 

“You are looking pale to-night, Laura,” he said, 
suddenly. 
‘Yes, 1 have a headache,” she replied, thinking 
how like him it was to take his old place at once, as 
if five long years had not intervened since his de- 
parture from his guardian’s house. Subjected to the 
manifuld and various influences of travel, many, in 
that time, would have grown like strangers, but Law- 
son Reeves became, directly, as much a member of 
the family, as if he had left it but yesterday. 
He was not a very ardent lover; his letters might 
have been those of a friend, merely, and to-night 





* “ How fast time has flown! Five years since he 
went, and it seems only yesterday. But you area 
mere child, yet, and he must not be in haste to 


Poor Laura could scarcely bear the loving eyes, the 


tender tones; and, dearly as she prized the moments 
spent with her father, to-night she was glad of an 


but the heavy heart was no lighter. Obviously it 
was not the weather that had been in fault. A sin- 


Greyson, when, on that same evening, the last one of 


inent a quality in the character of Lawson Reeves. 


there were no caresses, no allusion to the time when 
they should be something nearer. For this, at 
least, Laura was thankful. Asa brother or a cousin 
she could have cared for him, but the sense of their 
mutual unfitness for a dearer relation rendered her, 
at times, utterly miserable. 
The evening slipped away at last, never-ending as 
it seemed to Laura, and with a sigh of relief she laid 
her head upon her pillow. But not to sleep. Mem- 
ory was too busy for that, for the return of Lawson 
Reeves had called up a host of long-forgotten scenes. 
With her admiration for his elegance and beauty, 
witnessing the praise and deference accorded him, 
and beholding the endea of the village girls to 
attract his notice, it was not strange that she felt 
pleased and flattered, when, on the eve of his depar- 
ture to Europe, he asked her to marry him. Be- 
sides, he was such a favorite with her father that she 
could hardly do otherwise than consent, never real- 
izing—child as she was—the fetters she was binding 
around her life. Nor was their pressure evident until 
she met George Greyson. Even then, for a long 
time, she did not know why the thought of Lawson 
Reeves brought a dull ache into her heart, and she 
tried to justify herself for keeping from Captain 
Greyson the knowledge of her engagement. It was 
so hard to tell him! and after all, why should she do 
so? Since they were nothing more than friends, it 
would be vanity to assume that her marriage or her 
choice could matter to him., Thus had she answered 
her first doubt, putting them out of sight until Law- 
son’s letter came. It was just after a long, happy 
day spent with Greyson, who, with his cousin, Fan- 
ny Deane, had come for her, in the morning, to go 
a@ nutting. Such a merry time as they had had; 
giving themselves tothe frolic with all the abandon 
of children. Far amd dim seemed the Future, then; 
the Present near and bright. But that letter had 
brought the Future close at hand, and the Present 
of yesterday was the Past of to-day. Captain Grey- 
son’s new ship, the ‘‘ Lady Laura ’—her namesake— 
was to sailin a few days, and she should never see 
him again—never, never, never! at which point the 
tears burst forth, and she sobbed until sleep merci- 
fully came to drift her along its peaceful tide into the 
happy haven of Dreamland. 
Very pleasant to Lawson Reeves seemed his old 
New England home, for, after the tranced calm of 
Italy, the dizzy life, of Paris, this quiet loveliness 
affected him with a strangely soothing influence. 
Nor did it, as might have been the case with a 
majority, degenerate into ennui, for existence was 
always pleasant tohim. Only, some lack was dimly 
apparent. At times he could not fail to see the 
want of sympathy between himself and Laura Som- 
ers. She cared but little for either art or nature. 
Pictures, statues, all that kindles the soul of a lover 
of the beautiful, possessed small interest for her. 
Intelligent and warm-hearted, she was manifestly 
destitute of that ideality which constituted so prom- 





This gentleman, smoking on the lawn, one after- 
noon, dreamily watching the smoke-wreaths of his 
cigar steal upward to lose themselves in the sweet 
September air, heard, not far off, a clear voice carol- 
ling a simple little ditty. At first he thought th 

singer Laura, and the song chimed in har! iously 
with his fancies, but a second moment of listening 
convinced him that it was another voice, uncultivated 
but sweet; very sweet it seemed, as, shaking off the 
drowsy languor of the autumn atmosphere, he fixed 
his attagtion more closely. It excited curiosity, for 
his ear was most fastidious, and few voices buited it 
as did this mellow, childish warble, so softly attuned 
to the perfect day. Dropping his cigar, he followed 
the sound, somewhat chagrined, at length, to find 
that it brought him within the range of the kitchen. 
Only a servant, then; and, as the song had ceased, 
dismissing the whole thing from his thoughts he sat 
down under a pear tree, taking out a book of favorite 
poems from his pocket. He was not destined to read 








in peace, however, for scarcely had he turned a leaf | 


from the open window. He looked up to see this 

tuneful thrush, half-smiling at the probable want of 
harmony between voice and seeming, and beheld a 

sweet, flushed face, infantine in its beauty, partly 

shaded from his sight by the envious curls of gold— 

not those red or fuxen locks termed golded par cour- 

tesie, but that living gold seen once or twice in a life- 

time—while a little hand, browner than the fair 

forehead and white neck would suggest, was raising - 
an iron above some white, daintily-ruffled affair. 

Meantime, from the rosy lips issued the identical 

melody that had guided him to his present location. 

Who and what was she? - He had hardly believed 
that anything so lovely existed. He longed to see 
the eyes that lay hidden under those shadowy lashes, 
but, as the object of his scrutiny did not raise them 
from her work, he began softly to whistle the air she 
sang. This had the desired effect; two dark brown 
eyes were raised in surprise, wandered a little, then 
settled on him, but were quickly withdrawn, while 
rosier than ever flushed the cheek that the clustering 
hair vainly strove to hide. Doubtless it was some- 
what embarrassing for one who had fanci erself 
quite alone, to meet the eyes of this handsome gen- 
tleman, and find that she had first been performing a 
solo for his benefit, and then singing a duet with 
him. A lady probably would have resented the im- 
pertinence, with no lack of self-possession, but, under 
the eyes of this audacious strangér, the fair face at 
the window merely became some degrees redder 
through shame and shyness, until, in pity, he turned 
away, only glancing jionally at the long lashes 
fluttering on the cheek, and thinking their owner 
even prettier in her confusion than in her first un- 
consciousness. 

For some time he furtively watched the little, deft 
hands pass the heavy iron over one after another of 
the clothes that lay whitely-heaped beside her. What 
ashame it seemed to put those tiny hands to such a 
use; yet she did not appear tired, and all too soon 
the snowy pile diminished and disappeared, iron and 
ironing-board were removed, and the lovely face 
vanished without another look from the dark eyes. 

Lawson Reeves threw away the end of his second 
cigar, and went into the house. Laura, crocheting as 
usual, just rafwed her eyes as he entered, but said 
nothing. Lawson threw himself upon the sofa op- 
posite. 

‘Laura, what nightingale have you caged?” 

Laura looked up, inquiringly. 

“ What can you mean?” 

*‘One of your servants bas a remarkably sweet 
voice.” 

“Neither Bridget nor Johanna, certainly. It must 
have been Lenny Dale.” 

“And who is Lenny Dale, pray?” 

“The daughter of John Dale, who lives on one of 
your farms. Have you forgotten him?” 

“No, I have a dim remembrance of him—and now 
I think of it, Lenny must be that little girl who felk 
into the river some years ago?” 

“The very same; and they hold your memory in 
perfect reverence for rescuing her. She is 9M her 
father has; the poor child is without mother, brother 
or sister.” 

“Or father, almost, if he drinks ag he used.” 

**O, he has refurmed entirely, as Lonny has grown 
up. I think it is her influence; she ig a very sweet 
girl.” 

* Pretty?” asked Lawson, carelessly. 

“ Beautiful. Mr. Lynn, the. artist, saw her here, 
one day, and was very anxious to paimt her picture—* 
“O he was!” interrapted Lawson, sotto voce. 
“Yes, why not? But her father objected.” 

“And very sensible of him, too,’”* 

“On the contrary, I think it was absurd. Re would 
have been well paid.” 

“ Perhaps you would counsel him to sed hig daugh- “ 
ter, ifasufiicient price were offered?” 

‘““Of course not! I don’t know why you should 
speak in that sarcastic tone.” And Laura pouted. 

“ Pray do not be offended, La@usa mia, but look on 








when the sweet tones sounded aguin, and this time 
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me as @ strange being whose words are inexplicable.” | 





he asked, finally. 
; “Yes,” she answered, quietly. “It should have 
x reached us a month ago. He will be here, he writes, 
ou the tifth—that would be to-morrow night.” 
“So soon! I cannot let my darling go for years, 
| vet.”” 
Laura's lip quivered a little; it was hard fo leave 
i her father, but she said nothing. “ Let me see,” 
continued Mr. Somers, “it is not time, yet. The 
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“ Just as if I shouldn’t ask an explanation when I 
wanted one!” answered Laura, patting her little foot 
indignantly. She was not quite so much afraid of 
him, now, or at any rate was resolved that he should 
not think herso. 

“Well, to return to the subject from which this 
was a digression; how Miss Lenny Dale 
here?” = 

“<Q theyare very poor, and Lenny helps about the 
ironing and other things, occasionally. She irons 
exquisitely.” 

“« Exquisitely? there is a word for ironing!’ 

“ Well, itis appropriate; if you doubt it, look at 
your collars. But there is papa, and it is tea-time.” 

After tea, Laura presently appeared, charming in a 
little jaunty hat. She was going with papa to Mr. 
Deane’s, she said, to try some new music with Fanny, 
while papa and Mr. Deane discussed the affairs of 
the nation or some such stupid subject. Would not 
Lawson come, too? 

No, he believed not. If she pleased, she might 
give his regards to Miss Fanny, and tell her that he 
should bring that book to-morrow. 

And after their departure Lawson sauntered out 
into the garden, but, not finding it quite so pleasant. 
asin the afternoon, he went to the seat under the 
pear-tree, and beheld it already occupied. There 
sat Lenny Dale straining her eyes over the pages of 
his book. 

She started at his approach, and, with a blush and 
confused apology, put down the volume; but when 
she madea motion to rise he begged her to stay, and 
sat down beside her. 

‘“‘Are you fond of poetry?” he asked, studying her 
face critically. 

“ Yes sir, very,” she answered, without looking 
up. - 

“What were you reading?” 

She found the place for him; she had read just to 
there, she said, and liked it so much. 

Taking it, he continued with the next verse: 


**One night we sat below the porch, 

And, out in that warm air, 

A fire-fly, like a dying star, 
Fell tangled in her hair; 

But I kissed him lightly off again, 
And he glittered up the vine, 

And died into the darkness 
For the love of Leoline!"" 


He paused and looked down at the absorbed lis- 
tener by his side; at the sweet lips, the large, up- 
lifted eyes. 

“QO, please, sir, go on!” she said, with shy eager- 
ness. “It isa great deal better when you read it.” 

He smiled at this artless flattery, but, laying the 
book aside, said it was too dark to read longer. She 
looked disappointed, He knew it by heart, and 
would repeat the rest ifshe cared to listen. 

A little timid yes, from Lenny, and he went on. 
The low, sweet intonations of his voice had charmed 
more cultivated ears than the simple village girl’s, 
and it was not strange that she thought his reading 
sweeter than any music. The child had lived an 
ideal life, clothing the prosaic realities of every day 
with the bright hues of her imagination, so where 
others would have seen Lawson Reeves only as a very 
handsome young man, she beheld him endowed with 
the grace and beauty ofa god. Her eye, which, 
hungry for beauty, revelled in the perfect sunset, 
the russet leaves of the apple-tree lit up by its bright- 
cheeked fruit, the grape-clusters hanging dead pur- 
ple-black against the trellis, now rested timidly on 
the face,of her companion, with its eloquent, human 
beauty. She noticed his fair hair, blue eyes, and 
patrician white hands, involuntarily putting her own 
sun-burnt ones out of sight, as the contrast struck 
her. 

“Do you remember me?” he asked, breaking the 
pause that followed the poem. e 

“O yes, you are Mr. Lawson Reeves. You saved 
my life, once—” hesitating, as ifhardly knowing how 
to word the thanks upon her lips. 

“Yes, I remember. What a child you were!” 
half to himself. ‘‘ How you clung to me, with your 
tiny arms around my neck!” 

Lenny blushed; she was sixteen, now, and perhaps 


nified. 

‘Father hasn’t forgotten you, either, sir. He 
often speaks of you, and he likes you very much, 
though Mr. Craig is so hard with him.” 

‘“‘ Hard with him? what has Craig been doing?” 

*O, he didn’t mean t» be, I suppose, only father 
couldn’t pay the rent, and so I try to earn something 
to help along.” 

“ Poor child!” said Lawson, involuntarily, looking 
at the beautiful face and little brown hands, and 
mentally resolving that his agent should be changed 
very speedily. Meanwhile he watched the play of 
the lashes that hid the downcast eyes. 

“Are you thinking of that poem? or of Craig, or 
of the lovely evening?” 

“Of the evening, I believe,” she said, looking at 
the sunset. ‘“ Doesn’t it look like a picture?” 

“ Yes,”’ answered Lawson, as his thoughts wan- 
dered back toltaly, for only that dreamy, southern 
air seemed wanting to the fair scene. 

As the sunset faded out, Lenny said that her 
father would be expecting her home, so Reeves ac- 
companied her to the gate of the old farmhouse, then 
bidding her good-night, walked back somewhat more 
quickly than was his wont, and ensconced himself 
comfortably in one of the library arm-chairs, where 
he read until the returning steps of Laura and Mr. 
Somers sounded in the hall. 


“my Lenny wasn’t to be respected as much as any 


evening you must have passed here, all alone by 
yourself! You ought to have gone with us; Fanny 
was so disappointed.” 

But he assured her that with the aid of his book, 
the evening had passed very pleasantly. 

The next morning Lawson Reeves went over to 
the farmhouse to talk with John Dale. It was hard 
to recognize the drunken wretch he remembered, in 
the sturdy, upright form of the man who opened the 
door to him. The former was dogged and sullen, 
shunning the eye ofall; the latter met any gaze with 
the frank, fearless look that betokens honesty and 
self-respect. Most of his talk was of Lenny. Len- 
ny had made a man of him, he said, and again and 
again he poured out his gratitude to Lawson Reeves 
for saving her life. 

“She is a pretty child,’ said Lawson. 

“Yes,” said the farmer, ‘‘she is pretty enough, 
but the worst of it is, she aint a child any longer, and 
the city gents stare at her when they ride by—as if 


lady in the Jand!—and they often come here and ask 
for a glass of water, just for an excuse. Then there’s 
that young painter, Mr. Lynn, wanted to draw her 
picture, and now he is down there, a good part of 
the time, painting the meadow and hill behind the 
house. Yes,” concluded the man, with a clouded 
brow, “I sometimes wish that Lenny wasn’t quite 
so pretty. I’m afraid some harm will come to her 
from it.” 

“ How old is she, now?” 

* Sixteen last May, sir.” 

“As much as that? why she was scarcely larger 
than a child of six, when I went away.” 

“Yes sir, she is grown wonderfully; sometimes I 
think she has a look of my sister Mary that died 
when I was a boy. She broke her heart for a gentle- 
man that made believe he loved her, and then for- 
sook her, and that is why 1’m so careful of Lenny.” 


Somehow the morning left an unpleasant impres- 
sion upon Lawson Reeves; there was something 
about the farmhouse that dispirited him, he fancied; 
yet—perhaps for discipline—morning, noon or night 
often found him there. The farm needed supervision 
and renovation, while the sudden intense interest 
which farming had assumed for him, necessarily 
involved many a consultation with John Dale. 
Craig had been discharged, and Lenny came no more 
to the Somers’, but lived a freer, happier life at home 
than she ever remembered before. ‘Lawson gave her 
books, read to her, and showed her kindness in a 
hundred delicate ways. 

One evening, toward the last of September, he went 
over to the farmhouse to talk with John Dale, but, 
as he reached the door, looking off over the meadow 
he saw him crossing it, on his way down to the river 
in an opposite direction. 

“Tt seems I have come for nothing,” thought he. 
“No matter; I’ll go into the garden for awhile, and 
then return and take Laura for a drive.” 

With this intention he followed the winding path 
to the mossy old garden gate, and, while bending to 
unfasten the rusty latch, heard a careless voice hum- 
ming an Italian air, and looking up, met the gaze of 
two intense, black eyes, beneath the shade of a brig- 
andish, slouched hat. 

“Ah, Lynn, how do you do?” said Lawson, ad- 
dressing this brigandish gentleman. 

“Ah, how are you, Reeves? Haven’t seen you 
since that last sketching tour on the Campagna. I’ve 
been in Maine for the last few weeks, but just before 
that I saw Mr. Somers, and he said nothing of your 
return. Came somewhat unexpectedly, didn’t you?” 

‘«My letter was delayed, I believe. But what are 
you sketching now?” 

“ O, anything and everything. I am getting quite 
pre-Raphaelite.” 

“A violent change. Let me see your sketch—not 
that—the unfinished one?” 

“It is nothing; a mere trifle.” 

But Reeves liked those careless sketches; they had 
so much character, sometimes. So his friend ad- 
vanced no further objection. As he had said, it was 
avery simple subject, merely a girl frolicking with a 
kitten. 

Lawson Reeves took the drawing which the other 
extended over the gate, but, unluckily, there was a 
rusty nail protruding from the fence, whose sharp 
point caught the paper, and tore it directly through 
the lovely, childish face. 

**Confound my awkwardness! I ng ten thousand 
pardons, my dear fellow.” 

But somehow there was not as much regret in the 
tone as in the words of the speaker. 

The artist looked ruefully, a moment, at the ruined 
sketch, before replying: 

“Never mind; Ican replace it, you know. ButI 
must be going, so aw revoir. Come and see me, old 
fellow; I’m at the hotel!” And he walked quickly 
out ofsight. 

‘Replace it—curse him!” muttered Lawson 
Reeves, following the path into the garden, where he 
saw the identical picture which Lynn’s presumptuous 
hand had dared to copy; Lenny Dale, rolling rosy 
apples along the ground for her little, white kitten to 
chase. No doubt, thought Reeves, Lynn had been 
flattering her with his detestable compliments—he 
would let her know what a child he thought her. 
She stopped, with a half-frightened air, as she saw 
who it was that had entered. 

* O, continue your play!’ 
not let me interrupt it.” 

But the frolic seemed to have lost its charm for 
Lenny. Itwas not his wont to speak so coldly to her, 
and she felt that she somehow must have uncon- 


he said, loftily—* do 








} ‘Why, Lawson!” cried the former, ‘‘ what a dull 


unhappy, with eyes fixed upon the ground, while the 
kitten strove vainly to attract her attention by clutch- 
ing at her dress with its velvety, white paws. 

‘* Where is your father?” asked Reeves. 

** He went to Mr. Moore’s, half an hour ago.” 

* Will he return in a short time?” 

* Not until ten o’clock, sir, he said.” 

* Not before ten?” and Lawson madea motion to go. 
“ Please, sir, wont you stay a little while?” asked 
Lenny, rather doubtful as to the propriety of the in- 
yitation, yet reluctant to seem inhospitable. 

This was just what he wanted, for it was by no 
means his intention to go, so he leaned against one 
of the old apple-trees, and, looking down in her face, 
asked the question that had been on his lips, all the 
while: 

* Does Mr. Lynn come here often, Lenny?” 

It was a very impertinent question, and Mr. Law- 
son Reeves knew it, and felt that he would merely 
have his just deserts if Lenny should refuse to an- 
swer. But she had the fullest faith in the propriety 
of his doing or saying whatever he chose, so she re- 
plied, simply enough: 

“Some weeks ago, he did; he’s just come back, 
now.” 

“Why did you let him draw you?” 

“T didn’t know he did,” said she, in surprise. 
“He said he was sketching the apple-tree, and he is 
coming to-morrow evening to finish it.” 

“There is no occasion for your being here, then, I 
suppose? Your father would not like it.” 

“ O, father will let me do anything I wish, if I beg 
him. I love to see Mr. Lynn sketch; he has taught 
me a little.” 

Reeves’s face grew dark. 

**Do as you please. It matters nothing to me.” 

And Lenny believed it, and all her pent-up unhap- 
piness burst forth in a flood of tears. 

His affected indifference was gone, while with it 
went, likewise, all thought of anything outside the 
little farmhouse gate. The golden head was pillowed 
on his shoulder, the soft curls swept his cheek. Cer- 
tainly, for one who was a mere friendly counsellor, 
Lawson Reeves played the lover, remarkably well, as 
he kissed the tear-stained lids, murmuring words 
whose recollection would sting him, afterward. One 
of her little hands was bleeding with a scratch from 
the treacherous claw of her pussy, and around it 
Lawson bound his handkerchief, tenderly. At this 
Lenny looked up and smiled through her tears. Law- 
son answered with another kiss. 

“What were you crying for, the scratch, or—” 

* Because I thought you were angry with me, and 
I should die if you were.” 

And the golden head nestled closer on his shoulder, 
while the loving arm drew her nearer still. 

* You do not care for Lynn?” : 

“Ono, I love no one but my father and a 

“Do you love your father as well as me?” 

* Please don’t make me say. He loves me so much 
—just as her father does her, Miss Laura says.” 

‘Good God! I had forgotten,” thought Lawson, 
and hastily withdrew his arm. Lenny fancied her 
words had displeased him. 

“There is no one in the world Ilove as much as 
you,” she whispered, timidly. 

“You must learn not to love me, then, Lenny,” 
said he, suddenly. ‘ Forget what I have said, to- 
night; forget this whole evening—forget me. It is 
better for us both. Will you try?” 

A change came over Lenny; her rosy bloom van- 
ished as if by magic, a deadly pallor succeeding it, 
but her voice did not falter as she answered: 

** Yes.” 

There was a vague disappointment in thé young 
man’s heart. If she had sobbed violently, and said 
that she never, never could forget; if, despite his 
words, she had still clung close to him, it is just pos- 
sible that he would have broken his promise to Laura 
Somers. As it was, he only turned to go, with a half 
wonder at this child’s sudden accession of womanly 
dignity, and the unchildish manner with which she 
bade him good evening. The words of her father 
rang in hisears. ‘‘ She loved a gentleman, and broke 
her heart for him.” Poor Lenny! If it were not 
for his accursed promise—but what could he do? 
To break it he deemed dishonorable—yet what was 
he, to talk of honor? and with no very enviable 
feelings he walked away. He could not meet Laura 
to-night, and, purposing to excuse himself to her on 
the morrow, he bent his steps toward Lynn’s lodgings 
instead. 

Mr. Lynn had gone out, but would be back direct- 
ly, the servant said; so Reeves sat down, and amused 
himself by turning over a heap of sketches that lay, 
half in half out of an open portfolio, upon the table 
near by. Nota few were of Lenny Dale; evidently 
the artist had made a study of the girl. 

Presently Lynn came in; made himself comfort- 
able in a large chair, bade his guest do the same, and 
invited him to smoke with him, in remembrance of 
old times. But Reeves felt that not even a cigar 
could he accept at his hands. 

After talking, awhile, of their travels in Europe, 
mutual acquaintances, art, artists, etc., Reeves said, 
carelessly: 

‘“ By-the-way, you have some very pretty sketches 
here. I took the liberty of looking them over, while 
I waited.” 

The artist laughed. 

“T hope your patience was rewarded,” he said, 
with a little shrug of the shoulders. 

* Well, I discovered a number of old acquaintances 
—in the original, at least.” 

** Yes, they were mostly taken in this region. The 





sciously displeased him. So she stood, silent and 


scenery, hereabout, is very good.” 





“ye notice several in which you have introduced 
that little Lenny Dale with a very nice effect.” 


« T would advise you, however, not to fill the child’s 
head with ideas of her beauty,” said Lawson, with 
evident annoyance. 

“O it does no harm to tell her, occasionally, that 
she is pretty. She knows it well enough, I fancy,” 
replied Reeves’s companion, coolly. 

“ But, knowing her father’s objections, one would 
think a sense of honor—” 

“ Honor suggests one course to one, another to 
another,” said the artist, with composure. 

“ Very peculiar ideas of honor yours must be! you 
turn her head with your admiration, yet have no 
idea of marrying her—” 

“Softly, my good friend! who told you that? So 
beautiful a wife would do credit to any one. And, 
now having satisfied your very friendly anxiety, sup- 
pose we change the subject; unless you have more 
questions to ask, or suggestions to offer?” 

**T have none, nor do I care to talk further on any 
subject, to-night. Good evening.” 

**Good evening. Present my regards to Miss 
Somers,” replied the artist, with imperturbable good- 
humor, in which, perhaps, was just a shade of sar- 
casm. 

Meantime, Lenny Dale, left alone, had watched 
Lawson Reeves out of sight, had listened until the 
last footfall died away, and then, bursting into a 
storm of tears, had torn his handkerchief from her 
hand and left the garuen. Since he had told her not 
to think of him, she would not stay where his voice 
seemed yet echoing; she would strive to forget his 
kisses and tender words. 

The next few days dragged wearily to Lawson 
Reeves. He could keep his feet from straying in the 
forbidden direction, but his thoughts were less un- 
der control. The bright October day was hateful to 
him; he wondered that Laura could enjoy it, for, 
already recovering her natural cheerfulness and en- 
deavoring to make the best of her destiny, she had 
asked him to join her stroll to the woods in quest of 
the gorgeous autumn leaves everywhere glowing on 
oak and maple. It was hardly strange, under the 
circumstances, that her gayety jarred on him, though 
the vivacious spirits and animated countenance 
might have charmed any but one whose thoughts 
dwelt, continually, on another fair face, with its sweet 
contrast of dark eyes and golden hair. 

“These woods are not much changed since you 
were last here, Lawson?” said Laura. ‘That old 
tree is Just the sime,” pointing to an oak with 
branches curiously twisted in the form of a cross. 

“No;” said Reeves—“if you proriounce them un- 
changed, I believe it, for you were always gypsy 
enough to know the woods by heart. Our tastes are 
very different in many respects, Laura.” 

“Yes, you would like to spend all your days in a 
dolce far niente sort of way that I utterly detest. I 
want something wilder and freer. 1 should like tobe 
a gypsy. IfI were a man, I believe I should have 
been a soldier.” . 

“Or a sailor—I sympathize with your disappoint- 
ment. But you could marry one and go with him, 
you know?” 

Her tace changed. 

“You forget that my future is fixed,” she an- 
swered, in a tone whose attempt at gayety was a sad 
failure. 

The reply upon his lips was interrupted by the step 
of aman coming hurriedly along the wood-road. 

“Why, that is John Dale,” said Laura. ‘I won- 
der what can be the matter with him to make him 
walk so oddly, almost staggering along—I hope he 
hasn’t been drinking again.” 

“No, I do not think it is that,” said Lawson. 
“Good afternoon, Dale. Nothing the matter, I 
hope?” : 

“Lenny, sir, it’s Lenny,” gasped the farmer. 
“She’s been sick all this week, and now Dr. Hardy 
says he hasn’t much hope. I’m going for Dr. Lee—if 
anybody can do anything for her, he can.” 

And the man hastened unsteadily on. 
looked after him, pityingly. 

“ Poor little Lenny! I must. see if we cannot at 
least make her more comfortable. + I wonder her 
father never let us know of her illness.” 

Thus spoke the young lady, quite unconscious of 
the reasons that had made Lenny, in the first heats 
of fever, beg her father not to send any message, on 
her account, to “ The Cottage,” as Mr. Somers’s rus- 
tic country-house was fimiliarly called in the 
vicinity. Turning, with her last words, to Lawson, 
Laura started to see the deadly whiteness of his face, 
as he leaned against a tree. 

“What isthe matter? You are ill!” she cried, 
frightened at the change. 

But he only spoke as if unconscious of her presence: 

te My God! ifshe should die!” 

At that, a sudden light broke upon Laura. She 
had.been blind, before. Lenny was so beautiful—he 
went to her father’s house so much! She turned to 
him, quickly, as he stood in silence, looking after 
John D&le. 

* Do you love her, Lawson?” 

He started. 

‘* Before Heaven I do!” 

“ Then I give you back your promise.” 


Laura 


“Such hair and coloring as that, are a temptation 
to an artist,” answered Lynn, nonchalantly, watch- 
ing tM fantastic smoke-clouds curling above his 
meerschaum— but the father doesn’t appear to 
favor our noble profession, particularly, 30 I make a 
pretence of painting the meadow near by; a shallow 
enough one, too, as there is nothing attractive in it. 
A man must be a maniac to select such a subject.” 
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He looked down, remorsefully, at her. 

‘Laura, you must think me a despicable wretch 

“No,” she said—* 1 broke faith, first—I have lov 
another for more than a year.” 

“TfL had only known! Pray Heaven it is not ( 
late, now!” 

“ Heaven will not let her die,” said Laura, solen:, 
ly. “I feel assured that she will live.” 

Laura was right; Lenny did live. And her) 
covery was, perhaps, due as much to Lawson's wat 
ful love as to the skill of Dr. Lee. 





Five years have passed since the gloomy day wl. 
Laura Somers’s future seemed so dark. Never w 
horoscope more wrongly cast, for now, loving ar 
beloved, she is the happy wife of Captain Greyson. 

These five years have wrought a wonderful chan,. 
in Lenny Dale. Few would recognize the little, ru: 
tic beauty, in the elegant young lady, married, ; 
few weeks since, to Lawson Reeves, who has latel) 
laid aside his captain’s uniform and title, mementoe- 
of the bloody strife in which he bote a manly pa: 
in spite of his preference for a “ dolce far niente life. 
That preference, however, will presently be indulge: 
to its uttermost, for he is about to take his beautif\ 
wife to Italy. 

In a certain gallery a picture now on exhibition 
attracting much attention. “So wonderful a r 
semblance to Mrs, Lawson Reeves!” say the peop) 
who, never noticing simple Lenny Dale, would gla 
ly pay court to the bride of the young millionair. 
Three persons, only, could explain the likenes 
Various are the comments elicited by the lovely pi 
ture; but, to the many solicitations of would-). 
purchasers, the artist answers, only, that it is m 
for sale. 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


WILLIAM EUSTIS, 

A SURGEON during the American Revolution, fro1: 
1775 until the declaration of peace in 1783; Secretar: 
of War; Ambassador to Holland and Governor . 
Massachusetts. He was the son of Benjamin Eustix 
of Cambridge, Mass.; where he was born on the 10t!: 
of June, 1753. His early education was obtained a 
the school of the celebrated John Lovell, in Boston |: 
At the age of fourteen he entered Harvard College 
where he was distinguished as a good classic: 
scholar, He graduated with reputation in 1772, an:! 
commenced the study of medicine under Doctor 
Joseph Warren, the revolutionary patriot who wa: 
killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, Mr. Eus 
tis was a student with General Warren. On the 19t) | | 
of April, 1775, the day of thé battle of Lexington 
Doctor Eustis rode to Lexington and Concord, wher: 
he was employed in dressing the wounds of th 
militia-men who had been engaged with the Britis) 
troops. Upon the forming of the army, Dr. Eusti:: 
sought and obtained an appointment as surgeon 0! 
the regiment of artillery then at Cambridge, and wa: 
untiring in the duties of his office. ' 
From Cambridge he removed with the army to New | 
York, and soon after received the appojutment o: 
hospital surgeon. In 1777, he was appointed to th: 
charge of the hospital established on the Hudso: 
River, opposite to West Point, in thé house of Culone! 
Robinson, a royalist who had joined the British. 

In all the duties pertaining to his office Dr, Eusti: 
was found faithful, humane and indefatigable. Hi» 
urbanity and social qualities led him to an acquain- 
tance and friendly intercourse with those who sus- 
tained rank and character. 

In Dr. James Thacher’s Military Journal, unde: 
date of March, 1781, we find the following:—"One o 
our volunteers, named Hunt, received a dangerous 
wound throngh his shoulder and lungs, the air es- 
caped from the wound at every breath. Dr. Eusti+ 
came tg the lines, and dilated the wound in the 
breast, and as the patient is athletic and has not 
sustained a very copious loss of blood, he recommend- 
ed repeated and liberal blood-letting, observing that, 
in order to cure a wound through the lungs, you 
must bleed your patient to death, He recovered, 
which is to be ascribed principally to the free use oi! 
the lancet and such abstemivus living as to reduce 
him to the greatest extremity. 12th, crossed the 
Hudson, to the hospital at Robinson’s house, and 
passed the night with Dr. Eustis, the next day ac- 
companied him to Peekskill, to visit the family of 
Colonel Lawrence, who‘ gre under inoculation with 
the small-pox, thence to the quarters of Colonel 
Scammel and Dr. Findlay; returned to the hospital 
at night, and the next day crossed with Dr. Eustis to 
West Puint, and dined at General Heath’s qua*ters. 
Passed the river to the hospital, Dr. Eustis being 
indisposed, he requested me to bleed him, and I 

passed the night at the Point. 

“Accompanied Dr. John Hart, to New Windsor, to 
pay our respects to Dr. John Cochran, who is te- 

ly promoted to the oflice of director-general of the 

hospital of the United States, as successor to Dr. 

Shippen, resigned. We dined with Dr. Cochran,’ in 

company with Dr. Eustis and 8. Adams.” (Son of 

the patriot.) 

When the number of the medical staff was reduced 

by order of Congress, Dr. Eustis was among those 

who were selected to remain in service. In March, 

1783, he was present at the meeting of the officers at 

Newburgh, called by General Washington in con- 
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He looked down, remorsefully, at her. 

‘Laura, you must think me a despicable wretch.” 

**No,” she said—* 1 broke faith, first—I have loved 
another for more than a year.” 

“TfI had only known! Pray Heaven it is not too 
late, now!”’ 

“ Heaven will not let her die,” said Laura, solemn- 
ly. “TI feel assured that she will live.” 

Laura was right; Lenny did live. And her re- 
covery was, perhaps, due as much to Lawson’s watch- 
ful love as to the skill of Dr. Lee. 





Five years have passed since the gloomy day when 
Laura Somers’s future seemed so dark. Never was 
horoscope more wrongly cast, for now, loving and 
beloved, she is the happy wife of Captain Greyson. 

These five years have wrought a wonderful change 
in Lenny Dale. Few would recognize the little, rus- 
tic beauty, in the elegant young lady, married, a 
few weeks since, to Lawson Reeves, who has lately 
laid aside his captain’s uniform and title, mementoes 
of the bloody strife in which he bore a manly part, 
in spite of his preference for a “ dolce far niente life.” 
That preference, however, will presently be indulged 
to its uttermost, for he is about to take his beautiful 
wife to Italy. 

Ina certain gallery a picture now on exhibition is 
attracting much attention. “So wonderful a re- 
semblance to Mrs. Lawson Reeves!” say the people 
who, never noticing simple Lenny Dale, would glad- 
ly pay court to the bride of the young millionaire. 
Three persons, only, could explain the likeness. 
Various are the comments elicited by the lovely pic- 
ture; but, to the many solicitations of would-be 
purchasers, the artist answers, only, that it is not 
for sale. 
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WILLIAM EUSTIS, 

A SURGEON during the American Revolution, from 
1775 until the declaration of peace in 1783; Secretary 
of War; Ambassador to Holland and Governor of 
Massachusetts. He was the son of Benjamin Eustis, 
of Cambridge, Mass.; where he was born on the 10th 
of June, 1753. His early education was obtained at 
the school of the celebrated John Lovell, in Boston. 
At the age of fourteen he entered Harvard College, 
where he was distinguished as a good classical 
scholar. He graduated with reputation in 1772, and 
commenced the study of medicine under Doctor 
Joseph Warren, the revolutionary patriot who was 
killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, Mr. Eus- 
tis was a student with General Warren. On the 19th 
of April, 1775, the day of the battle of Lexington, 
Doctor Eustis rode to Lexington and Concord, where 
he was employed in dressing the wounds of the 
militia-men who had been engaged with the British 
troops. Upon the forming of the army, Dr. Eustis 
sought and obtained an appointment as surgeon of 
the regiment of artillery then at Cambridge, and was 
untiring in the duties of his office. 

From Cambridge he removed with the army to New 
York, and soon after received the appointment of 
hospital surgeon. In 1777, he was appointed to the 
charge of the hospital established on the Hudson 
River, opposite to West Point, in thé house of Culonel 
Robinson, a royalist who had joined the British. 

In all the duties pertaining to his oflive Dr. Eustis 
was found faithful, humane and indefatigable. His 
urbanity and social qualities led him to an acquain- 
tance and friendly intercourse with those who eus- 
tained rank and character. 

In Dr. James Thacher’s Military Journal, under 
date of March, 1781, we find the following:—‘“One of 
our volunteers, named Hunt, received a dangerous 
wound through his shoulder and lungs, the air es- 
caped from the wound at every breath. Dr. Eustis 
came tg the lines, and dilated the wound in the 
breast, and as the patient is athletic and has not 
sustained a very copious loss of blood, he recommend- 
ed repeated and liberal blood-letting, observing that, 
in order to cure @ wound through the lungs, you 
must bleed your patient to death. He recovered, 
which is to be ascribed principally to the free use of 
the lancet and such abstemivus living as to reduce 
him to the greatest extremity. 12th, crossed the 
Hudson, to the hospital at Robinson’s house, and 
passed the night with Dr. Eustis, the next day ac- 
companied him to Peekskill, to visit the family of 
Colonel Lawrence, who’ gre under inoculation with 
the small-pox, thence to the quarters of Colonel 
Scammel and Dr. Findlay; returned to the hospital 
at night, and the next day crossed with Dr. Eustis to 
West Puint, and dined at General Heath’s quarters. 
Passed the river to the hospital, Dr. Eustis being 
indisposed, he requested me to bleed him, and I 
passed the night at the Point. 

“Accompanied Dr. John Hart, to New Windsor, to 
pay our respects to Dr. John Cochran, who is te- 
ly promoted to the office of director-general of the 
hospital of the United States, as successor to Dr. 
Shippen, resigned. We dined with Dr. UCochran, in 
company with Dr. Eustis and S.. Adams.” (Son of 
the patriot.) 

When the number of the medical staff was reduced 
by order of Congress, Dr. Eustis was among those 
who were selected to remain in service. In March, 
1783, he was present at the meeting of the officers at 
Newburgh, called by General Washington in con- 








sequence of the excitement occasioned by theinflam- 
matory anonymous letters circulated at that time in 
regard to the army. 

Dr. Eustis continued in the army until the termi- 
nation of the war, when he commenced the practice 
of his profession in Boston. 

In 1787, when the government raised a body of 
troops for the purpose of defending our frontier ter- 
ritories from the invasion of the Indians, he receive: 
the appointment of surgeon to the regiment raised in 
this State, but as the expedition was abandoned, he 
returned to his practice. During the rebellion in this 
State in 1786 and 1787, Dr. Eustis manifested bis 
patriotic spirit by volunteering his services in the 
expedition against the insurgents. 

In 1788, he was chosen a representative and took a 
prominent partin the debates, six or seven years in 
succession. He was a member of the Executive 
Council for two years during Governor Sullivan’s 
administration. In 1800, he was elected to Congress, 
and served in that body until 1805. In 1809, he was 
appointed Secretary of War by President Madison, 
which station he held until his resignation, in Jan- 
uary, 1813. In 1815, he was appointed Ambassador 
to Holland, and on his return his legation met the 
approbation of the govérnment. In 1821, he was 
again elected to Congress, from the Norfolk District, 
which he continued to represent with ability for four 
successive sessions. ‘ 

In 1823, he was chosen Governor upon the resigna- 
tion of General John Brooks, and was re-elected in 
1824 and 1825. He died while Governor, on the 6th 
of February, 1825, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. 

The funeral escort comprised sixteen companies of 
light infantry, and four of riflemen, formed into two 
regiments; with four companies of artillery forming 
one regiment. His remains were interred in the 
family tomb in Lexington; the monument erected 
by his wiie bears the following inscriptions: 


“Here lies the body of His Excellency William 
Eustis, who was burn at Cambridge, June 10th, 1753, 
and died in Boston, Feb. 6th, 1825. He served his 
country as a surgeon through the Revolutionary War. 
In her political aftairs he subsequently took an active 
lead; he successively filled the distinguished places 
of Secretary at War of the United States, Envoy 
Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of the Netherlands, Representative to the 
National Congress and Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.” ‘‘To the honored and 
beloved memory of: a Revolutionary Patriot, a servant 
of his country in its highest trusts, a friend to his 
country in its darkest hours, an eminent orator, a 
practical statesman, a dutiful son, an affectionate 
husband, this monument is erected by his mourning 
widow, Caroline Langdon Eustis.* He hastened to 
his country’s service on the eventful morning of the 
19th of April, 1775, and here, within the precincts 
hallowed by the blood which was shed that day, 
after an honorable and useful life, he rests in peace 
and hope, comformably to his last wish, by his 
mother’s side.”’. 





* The death of the venerable widow of General Eustis 
took place at her residence in Roxbury, on the 13th of 
October, 1865. She was eighty-four years of age, and had 
survived her husband more than furty years. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. CHAPMAN.. 


Doctor Chapman was celebrated for his ready wit. 
The following are a few specimens: 

The late John Vaughan was taken ill with sick 
stomach, which lasted several days. Wifen he be- 
came convalescent, he asked Dr. Chapman if he might 
indulge in a piece of the breast of chicken, as he had 
been accustomed to dine on chicken every day tor 
many years. ‘‘f don’t wonder you had a fowl 
stomach,” was the reply. 

The late Dr. Joseph Hartshorne informed the wri- 
ter, that he and Dr. Chapman were attending a lady 
who was acontirmed invalid. They were sitting by 
her one day, as she lay in bed, when she remarked, 
* J don’t know why it is that I teel so much stronger 
on Sunday than any other day.” ‘That’s easily 
accounted for,” said Dr. Chapman. “ Hartshorne, 
do you know?” “No,” said Dr. H. “ Because it’s 
not a week day,’ said Dr. C. 

The Athenian Institute was formed by many of 
the leading men of Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
having first-class lectures at the Musical Fund Hall. 
At the conclusion of the course it was determined to 
have a banquet. Dr. Chapman sneezed as he enter- 
ed the room, when Thomas P. Cope said, “ Doctor, 
does thee sneeze in the presence of the Athenian 
Institute?” ‘* We came here to have a blow-out,” 
wag the reply. 

Dr. Chapman was one of an evening party. He 
was late in arriving, and after pacing the floor for 
some minutes, with his hands crossed behind him, he 
approached the group of which the writer was one. 
We informed the doctor that we had been conversing 
on the subject of the Wilkes exploring expedition, 
which was then supposed to be in the Southern Polar 
Seas, that Mr. —— had remarked that the fleet would 
be likely to be crushed among the icebergs. ‘‘ That 
would be a sort of shiver de-freeze,” said the doctor. 





A PLEASANT SIGHT.—The following unintentional 
outburst of truth is attributed to a French lady, 
whose friends recently tried to draw her away from 
her husband’s deathbed, but she would not be drag- 
ged away. ‘No, no; let me stay. It is always 





pleasant fur a wife to see her husband die.” 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 

Mr. WILLIAM BURDETT was a wealthy man. He 
had worked hard, and had made his fortune by his 
own exertions. Therefore he thought he had a right 
to spend it in his own way. He hadrisen from a very 
humble position in life, and knew all the hardships 
and trials which lie in the road to fortune. This 
knowledge made him very thoughtful of those who 
were engaged in the struggle through which he 
had passed. He could sympathize with them, for he 
had experienced just what they were encountering, 
and his money had not made him cold and selfish. 
He had a great, warm heurt, and no one éver appeal- 
ed to it in vain. 

Mr. Burdett’s friends said he had not learned cau- 
tion with experience. He made too free a use of his 
money, they thought. In their estimation he gave 
without discrimination; and some of his friends un- 
dertook to remonstrate with him, and assured him 
that if he did not refuse oftener to aid those who 
sought him, he would find his money slipping away 
“ faster than he made it.” 

Mr. Burdett smiled pleasantly as he listened to 
them, and then pointing to a passage in an opeu 
Bible which lay by him, repeated in reply: 

“* Never turn thy face away from any poor man, 
and the face of the Lord shall not be turned away 
from thee.’” 

“0,” they exclaimed, ‘‘if you argue in that way, 
we have nothing more to say.” 

So Mr. Burdett quieted the remonstrances of his 
friends, and vindicated his own conduct. It was 
always a pleasure to him to give, and one that he did 
not wish to deprive himself of. 

One morning he was sitting in his office, conversing 
with a friend, who was also a merchant, when a young 
man entered, and presented a letter of introduction 
from a gentleman in the city. He said to Mr. Bur- 
dett that he had come to ask the loan of a sum of 
money to enable him to start in business. He unfold- 
ed his plans with clearness and precision, and gave 
the merchant excellent references in the city. Mr. 
Burdett told him he would think over the proposition, 
and asked him to call the next morning for an 
answer. 

“Surely, Burdett,” said his friend, when the young 
man had gone, ‘ you don’t mean to comply with that 
young fellow’s request.” 

“T think I shall,” replied Mr. Burdett. 
the young man’s looks.” 

“* But he doesn’t offer anything like good security.” 

“1 will take his note, and ask no other pledge,” 
said the merchant, quietly. 

“Heavens, man! You do business on a most un- 
usual plan. You’re running a great risk. Think 
how inexperienced and young this man is.” 

“His youth will give him energy, and that will 
make up for any deficiency of experience. WhenI 
was a young man I would have given a great deal 
to have found a friend willing to assist me in this 
way.” . 

“Ofcourse you will manage your business your 
own way,” said the gentleman, laughing, us he rose 
to go; “but I think it a most unsafe transaction.” 

“Ido not,” said Mr. Burdett. ‘On the contrary, 
I regard it as a very good investment.” 

During the day Mr. Burdett saw the gentlemen to 
whom he had been referred by Mr. Watkins, as the 
young man was named. He received from all of 
them the most favorable reports. The next morning 
Mr. Watkins called, and received au aflirmative an- 
swer. It was quite a large sum fur which he ask- 
ed, and the business for which he wanted it was to 
be located in a distant city. The money was to be 
returned in six years, or sooner, if Mr. Watkins was 
able. Mr. Burdett simply took the young man’s note, 
telling him he wanted no endorser. 

Mr. Watkins received the money, and in a few days 
started for the city in which he wished to commence 
his undertaking. He went to work manfully and 
faithfully, and from the first his efforts prospered. 
His success was 80 marked and decided, that in three 
years he was able to return to Mr. Burdett the 
amount borrowed from him. In the reply to his let- 
ter Mr. Watkins found a cheque from Mr. Burdett 
tor the interest on the loan. He declined to receive 
it, he said, as the pleasure it had given him to assist 
the young man was ample compensation. 

The six years which Mr. Watkins had regarded as 
the time necessary to confirm his success, sped rapid- 
ly away. Each year increased his prosperity, and 
the close of that period found him one of the wealth- 
iest and best.established young merchants in the 
Great West. The six years had not dealt 86 gener- 
ously with Mr. Burdett. He was getting old now, 
and he looked forward with pleasure to the prospect 
of retiring from business in a few years. Unfortu- 
nately for him, however, a commercial crisis came on 
at this time, which shook the mercantie world to its 
lowest depths. The great houses of the country, that 
had hitherto been regarded as too strong to be moved, 
sank, one after another, before the terrible storm. It 
was indeed a time of darkness and dread. 

Mr. Burdett took alarm early, and set about trying 
to save himself from the general ruin. His efforts 
were vain, however, and he too was compelled to re- 
gard himselt' as without hope. Out of the wreck of 
his fortune he found that he could pay all his debts, 
but that in doing so, he would leave himself without 
apenny. He did not hesitate tur a moment, bat 


“T like 





promptly discharged every obligation. All his hopes 


for the future were blasted. Instead of retiring, as 
he had expecteii, to a life of comfort and repose, he 
must go into the old stri.e again, and begin anew the 
efforts which had just ended in ruin. It was a hard 
blow to a man at his time of life, but he tried to bear 
it cheerfully and His friends were power- 
less to assist him, of them had been involved 
in the great disaster, and no one else now cared to 
risk anything. 

’ While he Was trying to think what he should do, 
he was surprised by a visit from Mr, Watkins, whom 
he had not seen or heard from for several years. The 
young man told- rin he had just heard of his mis- 
fortunes, and had come at once to ask if he could 
assist him. His business had not been affected by 
the crisis, and he was sure it would not be. Mr. 
Burdett explained to him his position. He told him 
he was free from debt, but utterly powerless to do 
anything. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Watkins, smiling, ‘‘I have 
a vlan which I think will suit you. YouknowI have 
no partner, and my business is in a very flourishing 
condition. I want you to come out West, and become 
& iull partner vith me. Your experience will be a 
fair offset against my capital.” 

Mr. Burdett refused at first, but the young mer- 
chant finally won him over. He told Mr. Burdett 
that ail he had he owed to him, and that there was 
room enough for both. The agreement was finally 
made, and in a few weeks Mr. Burdett went to the 
West, and began his new career: 

Some time after this, Mr. Watkins commenced to 
make’ arrangements for @ new partnership. Pretty 
Annie Burdett tad managed to make the young man 
think that he needed a partner who should be inde- 

Jent of his busi , and now the preparations 
for the wedding were going on merrily. Annie was 
her father’s only, ebild, and he was a widower, and 
after the marriage the old gentlefhan made his home 
with the young people, and finally resigned the busi- 
hess altogether to his son-in-law, and took the rest 
to which he had looked forwardso long. - 

Returning once to New York on a visit, he met the 
friend who had opposed the loan to Mr. Watkins. 

“ What do you think of it now, Wilson?” he asked, 
triumphantly. “I suppose you will agree with me, 
after all, that it was a very good investment. Eh?” 

“ Yes,” replied his friend, ‘I think it was. I am 
sure it has paid you well.” 








MATRIMONIAL SCHEME HINDERED. 

The Empress Maria Theresa was left a widow at 
an age when her beauty was yet striking. She was 
secretly informed of a scheme projected by her three 
principal ministers, to make themselves agreeable to 
her; of a compact made between them that the losers 


should not suffer themselves to be infected with any | 


feeling of jealousy towards him who should be for- 
tunate enough to gain his sovereign’s heart; and they 
had sworn that the successful one should be always 
the friend and support of the other two. The em- 
press, being well assured of this fact, one day, after 


the breaking up of the council over which she had ; 


presided, turned the conversation upon the subject 
of women, female sovereigns, and the duties of their 
sex and rank, and then applying general reflections 
to herself in particular, she told them she hoped to 


guard herself all her life against weaknesges of the * 


heart; but that if ever an irresistible feeling should 
make her alter her resolution, it should be only in 
favor of a man proof against ambition, not engaged 
in state affairs, accustomed and attached only toa 
private life and its calm enjoyments—in a word, if 
her heart should betray her so far as to lead her to 
love a man invested with any important office, from 
the moment he should discover her sentiments, he 
should be contented to resign his place and his in- 
fluence with the public. This was sufficient; the 
three ministers, more ambitious than gallant, gave 
up their projects forever, 





AN UNFORTUNATE SCOTCHMAN. 

A Scotchman had reason to perform a journey to 
London® Beside him in the train was a fellow-pas- 
senge., with whom he entered into conversation, and 
anon the twain became quite intimate. During a 
pause in the conversation, the gentleman reached 
back his hand in the direction of the pocket of his 
swallow-tail codt, saying, ‘I believe we must have 
snuff.” On this, Sawnie, by a series of vigorous blows, 
i diately pr ded to set his nose in order for the 
reception of the titillating beverage; but, after 
thoroughly searching all his pockets in vain, the gen- 
tleman was at last obliged to conclude he had unfor- 
tunately forgotten his snuff-box on leaving home. 
With the most utter dismay pictured in his counte- 
nance, Sawuie, on hearing this announcement, cast a 
reproachful look at the stranger, exclaiming: “My 
God, man, what made ye dee that? I had as much 
in my nose as wud hae kerried me to Lunnun!”’ 








LIFE AND ITS ENDS. 

Remember for what purpose you were born, and, 
through the whole of life, look at its end. Consider, 
when that comes, in what you will put your trust, 
Not in the bubble of worldly vanity—it will be brok- 
en; not in workily pleasures—they will be gone; not 
in great connections—they cannot serve you; not in 
wealth—you cannot carry it with you; not in rank— 
in the grave there is no distinction; not in the recol- 
lection of a life spent in a giddy conformity to the 
silly fashions of a thoughtiess and wicked world; but 
in that of a life spent suberly, righteously, and wisely, 
in-+&is present world. 
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WRECKED—A PICTURE. 


Sails from her port, the autumn morn. 
A gallant ship with a precious freight, 
And the mariner's cheerful song is borne 
In an ever-softening echo, till 
It dies on the ears of them that wait 


become dangerous, or even worse, at any. moment. 








With wistful eyes on . hill. 
Spoll of forest, and river, ‘ain, 
Bars of silver, and bars of gold, 
Stacks all swollen with yellow grain, 
Snow-white fleece of the cotton b 


Lie, tier on tier, in the shadowy hold; 
But the precious freight is the freight of souls! 


So many days of sunny sky; 

So many nights of moonlit sea; 
Swiftly and well the ship draws nigh 

The thither shore, and upon her deck 
All are as blithe as blithe can be. 

Morn once more, and a ghastly wreck! 


Tossed and torn by the seething waves, 
A hideous tangle of nameless things} 
And, writhing down into viewless graves, 
How many, how many, who can tell? 
While ever the swaying ship's bell rings, 

With never a hand, an awful knell! 


Noon, and night, and the morn breaks fair, 
Two still cling to a broken mast. 

The orange blossoms were in her hair, 
And his lips flushed with the bridal kiss, 

As over the ship's tall side they passed 
That day. O God! has it come to this? 


Clasped with the clasp of love's despair, 
One wild look to the sky they cast; 
Then, with a mingled sigh of prayer, 
Heart upon heart, and lip to lip, 
Sweetly and solemnly vanish the last 
Of the precious freight, with the vanishing ship. 
‘ 


Lo! they are waiting once again, 
There, on the hill's extremest spur; 
Looking and longing, but all in vain! 
Comes, whitening in full many a sail, 
But their eyeballs ache in vain for her, 
. And dark for them is the woeful tale! 


MAJOR HERVEY’S WEDDING: 
—OR,— 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. 








“So the colonel’s daughter has come, and is, they 
say, stunning.” 
“Trust you to find out a pretty girl, Vivian,” 
laughed a brother soldier. ‘ Now, I’ve seen her, too, 
and I don’t agree with you; she’s too white and 
lackadaisical fur stunning to express. Stunning, as 
I take it, means a jolly, larky, don’t-care sort of girl, 
wh ‘lldance you down in the deux temps, ride you 
down in the hunting-field, and aaa your ears if you 
are impertinent.” 
“ That’s the sort of girl you ‘atiniai in Yorkshire,” 
said a handsome, light-haired man, whose half-closed 
‘eyes and down-drooping moustache were quite in 
character with his languid drawl, and loose, lazy 
motion of his limbs. ‘‘ When we were quartered in 
York I was nearly married by one of your stunning 
girls; and only escaped by running away with a girl 
trom a boarding-school. Fact, [ assure you. She 
and I struck up an acquaintance at a Christian 
propagation meeting. What the deuce are you fel- 
lows laughing at? They have meetings very often in 
York—a lot of parsons talk, and a lot of old women 
and boarding-schools come to listen. I went fora 
lark, and got sold. The girl was lovely. She— By 
Jove! who’s that?” He was sitting by the open win- 
dow, and past it a party were riding. 
* Beatrice Meynell!”’ said Vivian; ‘ the very girl 
we've been talking of.” 
“By Jove!” repeated the fair man, a crimson tide 
of color rushing to his face. The other stared. 
“ Well, what’s up, Carter? Going to have a fit of 
apoplexy? or struck with love at first sight?” 
But Carter did not seém to see the joke. He 
neither answered nor laughed. The flush passed 
away again, leaving him pale as a ghost, “= rising, 
he stammered: 
“I’m out of sorts; that champagne oa gave us 
poisoned me. I’ll turn in to the mess and get some 
brandy. No, no, Topham, stay there. I am all 
right; only shaky.” And waving Mr. Topham back 
he walked off, leaving the men he fad been talking 
to looking after him gloomily enough, for in an In- 


_| in his pocket. 


Carter was a popular man; and a gloom settled down 
upon those who heard the sad news, two to three go- 
ing to the door of his quarters with the doctor and 
waiting there for another report. - This, unhappily, 
was worse. Delirium had come on; the poor fellow 
was raving, and death was fighting for his prey. 
“Run over and ask the colonel to come and take 
charge of his papers,” whispered the doctor to one of 
the men; “ he wont last six hours.” 

The colonel came and sealed up some letters lying 
about, placed them in a desk, the key of which he put 


“Ts there no hope, doctor?” he asked, looking at 
Carter, who was lying, muttering incessantly, shud- 
dering, and clutching with his hands. 

“I never say that, sir,” said Dr. Lewis; “ bit I am 
afraid to hope here.” , 

** Poor young fellow!” and the colonel laid his hand 
on the sick man’s burning forehead. “ A fine, young, 
soldier-like man, too; only one whd knew his work. 
A more infernal set of bunglers I never came across. 
Poor lad, poor lad!” 

The colonel took his departure; but in crossing the 
compound bethought him, that these same bunglers 
might not know the funeral service; so, stopping a 
soldier, he sent him for the sergeant on duty, and or- 
dered the men to be told off for funeral parade. 

The man hesitated. 

“ Well, what is it?” asked the colonel, impatiently, 
“Don’t they know their work?” 

“ Well, sir, 1 am afraid—” 

“D— your afraid,” growled his commanding 
officer. ‘Call them out now and parade them, 
drums and fifes, too. By Jove! I'll teach them to 
know their duty before I’ve done with them;” and 
the colonel walked home and turned in, pretty con- 
siderably “riled,” as our Yankee friends would say. 
Meantime the fever had worn itself out; and the 
sick man was lying prostrate, exhausted, and with a 
weak, fluttering pulse, just tottering upon the brink 
of that bourn from which no traveller returns. 

The night was like most nights in the hot season, 
intensely still, the sulky growl of a Pariah dog now 
and then only breaking the silence. The doctor had 
taken off his coat, and opened every available aper- 
ture to let in air; the punkas were moving steadily 
but noiselessly, and Carter lay stretched on his back, 
his face pallid and drawn, his eyes closed, and no 
sound of life issuing from his parched lips. Sudden- 
ly, shrill and inexpressibly sad, the notes of the fu- 
neral march rang out on the still air, rising, falling, 
note by note, in solemn measure. 
For a while no change came over Carter’s face, no 
symptom that the.sound had reached his ears; and, 
after watching for a few seconds, the doctor drew 
back, fully impressed with the conviction that death 
was there at last, and he was turning away, when a 


sinking pulse, and induce Nature to exert herself, 


to the bed, he said, cheerily: 
*D’ye hear the music, Carter, old boy?” 


still he was in for it, and went boldly on. 


enough since he joined.” 


of inexpressible relief. 


inaudibly; ‘* but we'll cheat them ma 
And sure enough he did. 


early tea. 


can say he’s listened to his own funeral parade.” 


was the only one who did not relish the joke, and 
heartily glad was he when Carter applied for leave to 
England, sending up his requisition with a strong 
recommendation; for he hoped that by thus getting 
rid of the principal actor, he might banish the story 


bright idea struck him. If he could only excite the | dered what power they could exercise over a bridle; 


she might yet have a tussle with death, so, going up rushed over the girl’s face, and that her eyes fixed 


Carter’s eyes opened, but with such a weak, per- | Whether agreeably or not, and in the middle of his 
plexed look in them that the doctor, thinking deliri- | agitation she asked: 
um was returning, half regretted his experiment; 


‘It’s your funeral they’re parading for, Dick; sure, | ing out here, that we have no such glorious sport.” 
if you don’t make an effort, they’ll bury you in spite 
of me. The colonel was here just now, and took 


leave of you. Indeed now, you must rouse up and | is my county, and the duke’s hounds saw my train- 
turn the tables on the old fool; he’s given us cheek | ing. But if yqu don’t like the Mall, why don’t you 


The expression on the sick man’s face changed, a 
faint smile quivered across his lips, followed by a look 


“T thought it was all over,” he whispered, almust | her pace don’t suit my old bones.” 
“ What hour did the adjutant go off?” asked the 
colonel, in a subdued voice, as Vivian sauntered in to | swore she blushed, and went off to the other end of 
“He began to mend at midnight, sir, and was sit- | Hervey married Beatrice in a month. By which it 
ting up walking into cold chicken and sherry, when 


T left him, ten minutes since. It’s not often aman being on the decline, he was willing to make a com- 


Then there was plenty of laughing, and the colonel | wife, at least win something. 





tion. Vivian, who had, according to his own mind, 


ment. Hervey was one of those modern Crichtons 


perfect as human nature can be, in éverything he 
undertook. A hero in the service, irresistible, so 
gossip affirmed, in the drawing-room, a dead shot in 
the jungle, well read and accomplished, good-looking 
and rich. What would you have more? With all 
these things one might conclude Hervey’s a happy 
lot, but there is no life without its alloy. Hervey 
had been touched in the most vulnerable point; he 
had married, but the marriage had been unfortunate, 
and after three years’ separation, he had gone home 
just in time to stand by the unhappy woman’s death- 
bed, and forgive her the wrong she had done him; 
one child only she left, and this boy he had brought 
out to India, to share his sister’s nursery. 

When Beatrice reached the station, Mrs. Masters 
at once settled that she was the very wife for her 
brother, and never rested until she had secured the 
girl’s friendship, interesting her as much as possible 
in her brother, by telling, with a)l a sister’s prejudice, 
the sad story of his marriage. 

Indian society is much more of a family sort than 
English, and the most private affairs soon leak out; 
so it was well known in the station that Beatrice was 
booked for Major Hervey, Much speculation was 
afloat; and when they met in the judge’s drawing- 
room, many eyes watched them with no small 
amount of envy. 

Do you like India?” Miss Meynell?” asked Her- 
vey, when, the introduction having been made, he 
took a vacant chair by her side. 

“Not yet,” was the answer. And the sad eyes 
rose to meet his, with a world of feeling lying hid in 
their brown depths, feeling totally separate and un- 
connected with the words that were spoken almost. 
mechanically. Eyes that were full of unshed tears, 
and hid themselves away under their long thick veil’ 
of lashes, as if afraid lest they might betray some 
secret. They had a strange efluct upon Hervey as he 
looked back into them, an‘! he scarcely heard the 
common-place answer the lips gave to his common- 
place question. ‘Not yet, but I may doso. It isso 
different, and I led such a quiet, lonely life in 
England.” 

* Do you ride?” 
*O yes! it is the only thing I care fur,” and there 
came a faint flush over her face. “ But I do not 
think riding along what you call the Mall worth 
mounting for.” 

“You like going across country, perhaps?” 
The major looked at the slender wrists, and won- 


as he looked, he was conscious that a deep crimson 


themselves on him with an expression of intense fear. 
He was interested and perplexed, he scarcely knew 


“Are you fond of hunting, Major Hervey?” 
“Very; it is one of the many hardships of soldier- 


** Have you ever hunted in Yorkshire?” 


“No; I do not know Yorkshire at all. Gloucester 


ride early, and have a gallop into the country?” 
“So I do, when papa will go.” 

And the colonel, coming up at this juncture, said: 
“T wislf you’d do duty for me, Hervey; riding at 


“T shall be delighted, if Miss Meynell will accept 
my escort.’} 

Beatrice bowed. Vivian, who was looking on, 
the room to offer Captain Batchelor ten to two that 
will be seen that Mr. Vivian’s matrimonial hopes 
promise with his heart, and if he could not win a 


The dinner-party, on the whole, was a success, 
Beatrice had talked more than usual, and Hervey 
had scarcely left her side all the evening, so that 
there was some excuse for Mrs. Masters’s triumph, 
When she and her brother were alone, she asked: 


been making some progress with the pale, quiet | you’ve hit upon the very idea that came into my 
beauty, was thrown into despair; a brother of the | head when I looked into those marvellous eyes of 
jndge’s wife, a certain Major Hervey, had just re- | hers—you’ve given form to my very thoughts. 
turned to India after a long leave, and had taken | be vexed, dear; I*am puzzled by her. I like her; 
Meerut on his way to the headquarters of his regi- | and what’s more, I’ll either fall madly in love with 


one meets with now and then, perfect, or as nearly | don’t tell your good man what I’ve said—two heads 


* Not that, either; you see you think with me, for 
Don’t 


her, or else 1’II— But never mind now. Good-night; 


are enough. I’ll know in forty-eight hours which 
way the stream will run, and if I say 1’m going, 
you’ll know how I feel. If I stay, I’ll trust to you to 
help me.” 

With which arrangement Mrs. Masters was fain to 
be content. In two days her brother came to her. 

“ Mary, will you put me up for a month?” 

“Of course I will. O, Iam so glad! I’ve hardly 
dared to move, in case I. bothered you, or came in 
your way. And so it is all right, and Beatrive will 
have you?” ; 

Hervey smiled. ‘I’ve not asked her yet; but I'll 
have her if I can get her.” 

“ Story and all?” said Mrs, Masters, mischievously. 
A dark frown, followed by a look of pain, came over 
aad '8 face. 

“Don’t say that again, Mary, or hint at ous s a 
thing. I was a fool to say it to you; a fool to let 
such absurd suspicions enter my head; and I’d be 
worse than a fool if F suffered any such childish fancy 
to come between me and such an angel as she is.” 
But, in spite of Major Hervey’s assertions, he did 
think of his first impression; and, in very dread lest 
he should be tempted to give way in any greater de- 
greé to what he told himself was a cruel aud unwar- 
rantable prejudice, he strenuously avvuided any refer- 
ence to her life in England. 

_1n spite of the approval of the colonel and Beatrice’s 
aunt, the major’s wooing made but slow progress. 
Beatrice was inexplicable. Every now and then she 
would brighten up, and Hervey, for a brief hour or 
two, would think himself in the ante-chamber of 
paradise itself; then a change would come, and she 
would shrink back, as if afraid of trusting herself or 
her happiness. Again and again she refused to 
marry him, and again and again, growing desperate, 
he begged her to tell him her reason, until, worn out 
by his passion and the expostulations of her father 
and aunt, she at length consented to become his wife. 
Anxious to rouse Beatrice, Hervey had exerted 
himself to make.the wedding a gala day for the sta- 
tion. He had consulted her in all his arrangements 
and plans, and only seemed to live to give her pleasure 
and homage; but still there was the old, sad, fright- 
ened look, and sometimes, even, he fancied it grew 
more intense; so that, bright and joyous as the wed- 
ding day was to others, many wondering looks were 
cast upon the pale, mournful bride—looks which 
could not escape Hervey’s notice, and roused a feel- 
ing almost approaching to anger against her he had 
won, in spite of herself. 

The mail came in as the wedding party were as- 
.sembled at breakfast; and, bringing three or four 
letters to Beatrice, her aunt-laughingly advised her 
to read them befvre leaving, as she had no right to 
call herself “‘ miss” when she started life as a married 
woman. But Beatrice thrust them into her pocket, 
saying she would read them on the journey, which, 
having to be accomplished by palanquin, was neéves- 
sarily a lonely one. 

And in about two hours, the preparations for the 
journey being complete, Beatrice was placed in her 
palanquim. Hervey got into his, and they started for 
a bungalow about seven miles away. 

Evening is but a short period in India; night fol- 
lows day at a rapid pace; and almost immediately 
after a gorgeous sunset, darkness fell upon the face 
of the earth, and the flaring torches, carried by the 
bearers, were all that lit the road. 

Inside Beatrice’s palanquin was an oil lamp; and 
by the light of this she took out her letters. The 
tirst was from a school friend, and she put, that aside; 
the second was like unto it, and this, too, might wait; 
the third lay with its seal up; she turned it over, and 
a sudden spasm contracted her hand. *O my Gud! 
too late!’? 

For a long time she lay there, staring with horror- 
stricken eyes at the well-known writing, though the 
poor wild eyes saw nothing there, but were looking 
away into the ‘past, and on into the sinful, terrible 
future. She had fought against this; she had feared 
it hourly, until, led on by weakness and despair, she 
had striven against conscience. In its turn con- 
science had ceased to speak, and she had almost 
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I dare not go back to Moerut, you mu 
you. I will see you safe to Calcutta; * 
know how to reward such service.” 


CHAPTER III, 

WHEN Hervey’s palanquin stoppe: 
low, he looked in vain for the lights © 
ing his bride. The plain was cover: 
perhaps they were only hidden, an: 
time no feeling of apprehension enter: 
having waited nearly half an hour, : 
appearing, he grew anxious, and, o: 
to accompany him, went back. Pri 
came up, his turban off, his clothes tor 
with blood; falling upon his knees, hi 
horrible story, how they had been set 
bers, who had slain the good bearer, \ 
ing to defend the lady, and how, after 
and rivers of blood, he (the wretched 
escaped to tell the tale. 

Half maddened with horror, Hervey 
The palanquin lay at the roadside, con: 
—the very lining ripped up in sea 
treasure, and with the marks of bloody 
where. 

There was nothing to be done but t 
to cantonments with the tale, the horr: 
of which paralyzed the little place. T) 
diligently searched; several natives w 
on suspicion, but nothing transpired 
the bodies of either the head bear 
could be discovered, and a shocking 
abroad that they must have been eaten 
jungle being just then full of these ani 
as even the vainest hope remained of « 
discovered to elucidate the mystery, 
perpetrators to justice, Major Hervey + 
for any amount of suffering or work; . 
eral months had gone by, when the cou 
thoroughly searched, and the enormo: 
fered for tidings of the crime remain 
hope deserted him. He hada long i 
Beatrice’s father, and then left India 
home with him his boy. 

When Hervey was gone, the sad s( 
ceased to be spoken of, save now and 
those tragedies that cast a blight upon 
ciety, and attach a horrible interest t: 
or family. 

Horvey did not stayin England. ‘J 
rest for one such as he, and for nearly 
wandereil the fice of the earth—lic 
Africa, seal-spearing among the Ex, 
buffalo-hunting on the wide prairies of 
then, when ten years had risen up bet) 
his lost love, he came back to civili 
and far more earnest, if not a better, n 

It was summer-time when he rea: 
The season was at its height, afd, to a 
to roughing it with half-clothed savage: 
London had an almost magical effect. 

He went down to Eton and-saw his b: 
back to town, and took lodgings for a: 
look up any of his old friends, but to | 
whirl and pageantry of life. 


society, and thin the ranks of old frien 
have loved are missing; faces we knv- 


or sorrow has beaten out the fair, brig! 
beauty from many an one we last saw 8! 
upon the threshold of life. 

Some few faces Hervey recognized a: 


leaning over those one day that his fate 
A lady rode past, and as she passed she 
full face was towards him for a moment : 
came before his eyes,a cold tremor | 
limbs. It was his lost wife. He knew 


none! His very being recognized her 
itself stood amazed, 

For a time all power of thought seem 
held on to the rail with a blind sort of 
kept his face turned the way she had 
vague thought that she would return. 
stood, until a hand touched his shoulder 
who had been standing by Lim, said: 

“ You are ill, sir. Let me get you ac 

Hervey started, and mate a faint effor 


Ten years make a wonderful change ‘ 


changed; age has stamped some, care 0! 


Death made no obstacle, years no differ: : 


stand by the rails along “the Row,” an’ © 





mind back to its usual power. 

“Thank you,” he stammered, “Tar ' 
believe I am ill. If you will be so kin 
fumbling in his pocket for acard. “1 
strange adventure. The dead has com: , 
but Lam wandering. Don’t mind me.” 

Without any rewark, the man who ha | 
assistance took Hervey’s arm, and, leadin 
nearest gate, hailed a cab. 

‘My card,” said Hervey, getting hold « 
book, but unable to open it, with tingers 
his were. 

The stranger (or Samaritan, for he wa 
opened it, and, taking a card, gave it to 
“Dll go with you,” he said, jumping i 
vey, “I owe you as much;” and the: 
Hervey, sitting bolt upright, with aw 
and with every nerve trembling. 

‘7 will come to-morrow and see how 3 
his companion, a8 they stopped at the 
lodging. “ Here is my card.” 


dian climate death dogs a man like his shadow; and | from men’s mouths, Carter never showed his face 
any unusual signs hoisted by Dame Nature are apt | out of his quarters until he got into his palanquin, to 
to beget a proportionate t of appreb be conveyed away “ on furlough.” 





























‘* How do you like Beatrice, Charley?” 
“1 don’t know.” the back of the letter woke it up. 
pp “Don’t know!” she exclaimed. ‘ Why you flirted At last she broke the seal. There was a long letter 
“ He lives too hard,” said‘ Topham. “Poor fellow! | ‘‘ You’ve left us without a sight of the Beauty,” with her all night. You surely can tell me if’ you | inside, and she read it slowly through, pausing now 
No man could last at the pace. He’d much better go | Sighed Vivian, who, according to his wont, had been | like her?” end then to repeat a passage, asif the meaning would 
in for leave and cut this beastly country, or it’ll give | going through the various phases of love fever,and| “She is a very peculiar girl,” he answered, | not enter iuto her brainslearly enough. At last it 
him what it’s given many a good fellow, six foot of | had just then reached its zenith. ‘She's perfect, | dreamily. was all read, and a strange change had come over 
landed property.” and quite interested in you!” “Surely you think her pretty?” the girl’s face. There was no fear, no doubt, no un- 
4s ‘ “Nonsense! he’s as strong as you are. Take a| ‘The deuce she is!” gasped Carter. “Bearer,go| © yes, more; beautiful, 1 think. What is her | certainty there now; only a hard, desperate, set 
couple of pipes off him, and he’ll be as steady as a| on. You wont catch me among jungles and jonpons | story?” expression, and a feverish sparkle in the full eyes. 
I don’t know what you fellows are going to | again ina hurry. Hurrah for old England! may we “Story!’? laughed Mrs. Masters, ‘ story, ‘sir, God “There is not a minute to lose,” she said, as if 
all meet there soon.” bless you, I’ve none to tell.’ What story can a girlof | speaking to herself. And stopping the bearers, she 


forgotten what it meant, until the superscription on 





He came furward, and 


“ Allright; a fair start and no favor. Come along, | 50 with kind words, ringing cheers,and no small) « Maybe,” replied Hervey, dryly; “but that does | voice she urged something. Long and earnestly she 
old boy. She sits her horse like a brick, in spite of | 4mount of envy, Dick Carter turned his face away | not alter the case. Miss Meynell has a story, and a | spoke, but there came no sign until she dragged for- 
her die-away face.” 

There was a poor gathering that evening at mess. 
A dinner at the colonel’s thinned their ranks, and 
Carter was reported to be ailing, some one added, “A 
touch of fever,” which turned out to be the case, for 


from Meerut, devoutly hoping he might never hear painful one, too.” 


ward a dressing-case, and pulling out a handful of 
more of his life there than was pleasant. 


“* How absurd you are, Charley! Now here have I | glittering jewels, thrust them forward. The man’s 
been moving heaven and earth to bring you and | eyes gleamed. 
Beatrice together; and directly you meet you take 
it into your head that she has done something 


“It is dangerous,” he said; ‘ but I will obey.” 


CHAPTER IL. Then he spoke to the other man, and the palanquin 

















the ductor, being called away, came back in about 
half an hour, and, with a grave face, announced the 


THERE was a dinner party at the resident magis- 
trate’s that night, and, of course, the colonel and his 


dreadful,” 
“1 did not say so, Mary.” 








adjutant decidedly ill, and just in a way that might 











daughter were there, the latter the centre of attrac- 


Well, then, suffered something?” 


proceeded about half a mile. Here they stopped 
again, and the man pointed out a hut, 





‘*1 can conceal you there for a day or two; but, as 
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e ; judge 
do; I'll go and leave a card at the chiet"s.” ‘ y '. Y : i erself. ing t! . 
; The others laughed; and Mr. Topham, putting his | “‘ Good-by, good luck to you! and three cheers for | eighteen, never out of a school-room, have? What | called the head man to her. q ‘5 
arm through Vivian’s, said: old England, God bless her!” cried several voices. | strange fancies you men take!” listened with immovable features, as in a low, eager 






































On the card Hervey read, with a vay 
having seen the name somewhere before 
“Colonel Richard Carter.” 
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Next day, Colonel Carter kept his , 
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_ her, or else 1’ll— But never mind now. Good-night; 
‘don’t tell your good man what I’ve said—two heads 
are enough. I'll know in forty-eight hours which 
_ Way the stream will ran, and if I say 1’m going, 
' you'll know how I feel. IfI stay, I’ll trust to you to 
help me.” 

With which arrangement Mrs. Masters was fain to 


‘be content. In two days her brother came to her. 


“ Mary, will you put me up for a month?” 

“Of course I will. O, 1am so glad! I’ve hardly 
dared to move, in case I: bothered you, or came in 
your way. And so it is all right, and Beatrice will 
have you?” : 

Hervey smiled. ‘I've not asked her yet; but I'll 
, have her if I can get her.” 

“Story and all?” said Mrs. Masters, mischievously. 
A dark frown, followed by a look of pain, came over 
Hervey’s face. 

“Don’t say that again, Mary, or hint at ouch 2 a 
thing. I was a fool to say it to you; a fool to let 
such absurd suspicions enter my head; and I’d be 
, worse than a fool if I suffered any such childish fancy 
to come between me and such an angel as she is.” 

But, in spite of Major Hervey’s assertions, he did 
think of his first impression; and, in very dread lest 
he should be tempted to give way in any greater de- 
greé to what he told himself was a cruel and unwar- 
_ rantable prejudice, he strenuously avuided any refer- 
ence to her life in England. 

_In spite of the approval of the colonel and Beatrice’s 
aunt, the major’s wooing made but slow progress. 
' Beatrice was inexplicable. Every now and then she 
would brighten up, and Hervey, for a brief hour or 
two, would think himself in the ante-chamber of 
paradise itself; then a change would come, and she 
would shrink back, as if afraid of trusting herself or 
her happiness. Again and again she refused to 


, marry him, and again and again, growing desperate, 


_ he begged her to tell him her reason, until, worn out 
‘by his passion and the expostulations of her father 
and aunt, she at length consented to become his wife. 


Anxious to rouse Beatrice, Hervey had exerted . 


, himself to make. the wedding a gala day for the sta- 
, tion. Ife had consulted her in all his arrangements 


| and plans, and only seemed to live to give her pleasure 


and homage; but still there was the old, sad, fright- 

ened look, and sometimes, even, he fancied it grew 
, more intense; so that, bright and joyous as the wed- 

ding day was to others, many wondering looks were 

cast upon the pale, mournful bride—looks which 
, could not escape Hervey’s notice, and roused a feel- 

ing almost approaching to anger against her he had 
, won, in spite of herself. 

The mail came in ag the wedding party were as- 
sembled at breakfast; and, bringing three or four 
letters to Beatrice, her aunt.laughingly advised her 

| to read them before leaving, as she had no right to 

| call herself ‘* miss” when she started life as a married 
woman. But Beatrice thrust them into her pocket, 

| saying she would read them on the journey, which, 
having to be accomplished by palanquin, was neves- 
sarily a lonely one. 

And in about two hours, the preparations for the 
journey being complete, Bea'rice was placed in her 
palanquim Hervey got into his, and they started for 

, & bungalow about seven miles away. 

Evening is but a short period in India; night fol- 
lows day at a rapid pace; and almost immediately 
after a gorgeous sunset, darkness fell upon the face 
of the earth, and the flaring torches, carried by the 
bearers, were all that lit the road. 

Inside Beatrice’s palanquin was an oil lamp; and 
‘by the light of this she took out her letters. The 
| tirst was from a school friend, and she put, that aside; 
| the second was like unto it, and this, too, might wait; 

the third lay with its seal up; she turned it over, and 
a sudden spasm contracted her hand. “O my God! 
too late!” 

For a long time she lay there, staring with horror- 
| stricken eyes at the well-known writing, though the 

poor wild .eyes saw nothing there, but were looking 

away into the ‘past, and on into the sinful, terrible 

future. She had fought against this; she had feared 
| it hourly, until, led on by weakness and despair, she 

had striven against conscience. In its turn cuon- 

science had ceased to speak, and she had almost 

forgotten what it meant, until the superscription on 
| the back of the letter woke it up. 

At last she broke the seal. There was a long letter 
inside, and she read it slowly through, pausing now 
and then to repeat a passage, asif the meaning would 
not enter iuto her brainelearly enough. At last it 
was all read, and a strange change had come over 
the girl’s face. There was no fear, no doubt, no un- 
certainty there now; only a hard, desperate, set 

| expression, and a feverish sparkle in the full eyes. 


“There is not a minute to lose,” she said, as if 


speaking to herself. And stopping the bearers, she 
| called the head man to her. He came turward, and 
listened with immovable features, as in a low, eager 
voice she urged something. Long and earnestly she 
spoke, but there came no sign until she dragged for- 


ward a dressing-case, and pulling out a handful of 


glittering jewels, thrust them forward. The man’s 
eyes gleamed. 
“‘1t is dangerous,” he said; “ but I will obey.” 
Then he spoke to the other man, and the palanquin 


proceeded about half a mile. Here they stopped 


again, and the man pointed out a hut, 


**] can conceal you there for a day or two; but, as 
. - 


=e Praag a- 

* Not that, either; you see you think with me, for 
you’ve hit upon the very idea that came into my 
head when I looked into those marvellous eyes of 
hers—you’ve given form to my very thoughts. Don’t 
be vexed, dear; I*am puzzled by her. I like her; 
and what’s more, I’ll either fall madly in love with 
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I dare not go back to Meerut, you must take me with 
you. I will see you safe to Calcutta; the Sahib will’ 
know how to reward such service.” 





CHAPTER III. 


WHEN Hervey’s palanquin stopped at the bunga- 
low, he looked in vain for the lights of that contain- 
ing his bride. The plain was covered by jungle, so 
perhaps they were only hidden, and for some little 
time no feeling of apprehension entered his mind; but 
having waited nearly half an hour, and still no sign 
appearing, he grew anxious, and, ordering his men 
to accompany him, went back. Presently a native 
came up, his turban off, his clothes torn and stained 
with blood; falling upon his knees, he howled out a 
horrible story, how they had been set upon by rob- 
bers, who had slain the good bearer, while attempt- 
ing to defend the lady, and how, after much fighting 
and rivers of blood, he (the wretched speaker) sd 
escaped to tell the tale. 

Half maddened with horror, Hervey dashed back. 
The palanquin lay at the roadside, completely sacked 
—the very lining ripped up in search of hidden 
treasure, and with the marks of bloody tingers every- 
where. ; 

There was nothing to be done but to hasten back 
to cantonments with the tale, the horror and mystery 
of which paralyzed the little place. The country was 
diligently searched; several natives were taken up 
on suspicion, but nothing transpired: no traces of 
the bodies of either the head bearer or Beatrice 
could be discovered, and a shocking whisper got 
abroad that they must have been eaten by tigers, the 
jungle being just then full of these animals. As long 
as even the vainest hope remained of any clew being 
discovered to elucidate the mystery, or bring the 
perpetrators to justice, Major Hervey seemed nerved 
for any amount of suffering or work; but when sev- 
eral months had gone by, when the country had been 
thoroughly searched, and the enormous rewards of- 
fered for tidings of the crime remained unclaimed, 
hope deserted him. He had a long interview with 
Beatrice’s father, and then left India forever, taking 
home with him his boy. 

When Hervey was gone, the sad story gradually 
ceased to be spoken of, save now and then as one of 
those tragedies that cast a blight upon the face of so- 
ciety, and attach a horrible interest to some locality 
or family. 

Horvey did not stayin England. There was no 
rest for one such as he, and for nearly ten years he 
wandereidl the face of the earth—lion-shooting in 
Africa, seal-spearing among the Esquimaux, and 
buffalo-hunting on the wide prairies of America; and 
then, when ten years had risen up between him and 
his lost love, he came back to civilization a wiser 
and far more earnest, if not a better, man. 

It was summer-time when he reached London. 
The season was at its height, and, to a man long used 
to roughing it with half-clothed savages, the world of 
London had an almost magical effect. 

He went down to Eton and-saw his boy; then came 
back to town, and took lodgings for a month, not to 
look up any of his old friends, but to look on at the 
whirl and pageantry of life. 

Ten years make a wonderful change in the face of 
society, and thin the ranks of old friends. Faces we 
have loved are missing; faces we knew 80 well are 
changed; age has stamped some, care others, and sin 
or sorrow has beaten out the fair, bright hopes and 
beauty from many an one we last saw standing eager 
upon the threshold of life. 

Some few faces Hervey recognized as he took his 
stand by the rails along ‘‘ the Row,” and it was while 
leaning over these one day that his fate came to him. 
A lady rode past, and as she passed she turned. Her 
full face was towards him for a moment; then a mist 
came before his eyes, a cold tremor paralyzed his 
limbs. It was his lost wife. He knew her at once. 
Death made no obstacle, years no difference, mystery 
none! His very being recognized her, and nature 
itself stood amazed. 

For a time all power of thought seemed lost. Ile 
held on to the rail with a blind sort of instinct, and 
kept his face turned the way she had gone, witha 
vague thought that she would return. And thus he 
stood, until a hand touched his shoulder, and a man, 
who had been standing by him, said: 

“You are ill, sir. Let me get you a cab.” 

Hervey started, and made a faint effort to bring his 
mind back to its usual power. 

“Thank you,” he stammered, ‘I am not—yes, I 
believe I am ill. If you will be so kind,” he began 
fumbling in his pocket foracard. “I have had a 
strange adventure. The dead has come to life. I— 
but Lam wandering. Don’t mind me.” 

Without any remark, the man who had offered his 
assistance took Hervey’s arm, and, leading him to the 
nearest gate, hailed a cab. 

“My card,” said Hervey, getting hold of his pocket- 
book, but unable to open it, with tingers trembling as 
his were. 

The stranger (or Samaritan, for he was one, surely) 
opened it, and, taking a card, gave it to the cabman. 

“Vl go with you,” he said, jumping in after Her- 
vey, “I owe you as much;” and then was silent. 
Hervey, sitting bolt upright, with a white, set face, 
and with every nerve trembling. 

‘J will come to-morrow and see how you are,” said 
his companion, as they stopped at the door of the 
lodging. ‘ Here is my card.” 

On the card Hervey real, with a vague notion of 
having seen the name somewhere before: 

* Colonel Richard Carter.” 


Hervey, without lifting his head. 


called. Hervey was better. He had reasoned, and 
almost induced himself to believe that the supposed 
recognition of the preceding day was the effect of one 
of those marvellous lik one sees, 
combined with a nervous and diseased imagination. 

“T have long wished to see you, Major Hervey,” 
were the first words Colonel Carter said, ‘and for a 
purpose; you will hardly thank me: for I havea sto- 
ry to tell you—my own story. You must not think 
me mail before you hear what I have tosay. Provi- 
dence threw me in your way yesterday, and neither 
you nor I can avoid such a power. My story is this: 
Years ago, when I was quartered in York, 1 managed 
to make the acquaintance of a girl who was at board- 
ing-school there. We were very much in love with 
each other, and kept up a correspondence, At 
Christmas she went to spend the holidays with some 
friends. I followed her down, and met her in the 
hunting-field. We arranged everything there, and 
as soon as she got back toschool, she eloped with me.” 

Hervey had started forward as he spoke of the 
hunting-field and Yorkshire; and then, dropping his 
face upon his clasped arms, he leaned upon the table, 
making no further sign while the strange story was 
being told. 

‘We were married ata village church, and went 
to London; the mistress of the boarding-school trac- 
ed us, and insisted on Beatrice going back with her, 
offering anything if we would consent to the separa- 
tion only for a time, in order that she might not be 
blamed by my wife’s father, or bring such scandal 
and ruin upon her school. I was a selfish, conceited 
fool; L had spent all the money I could get on the 
trip to London, and began to think I had made a mess 
of it. The woman had great powers of persuasion, 
and her own interest was at work: she told me pri- 
vately the marriage was not legal; I believed her, 
and suffered her to take Beatrice away, knowing that 
she meant to tell her the same story. 

“T rejoined my regiment, and told myself that I 
was a lucky fellow to escape from such a mess so 
easily, and that Beatrice would forget all about me, 
or only think me too great a blackguard to care for. 
I went to India, and was at M—— when Meynell’s 
daughter came out; strange as you may think it, the 
coincidence of name had never struck me, and it was 
only on seeing her ride past the mess#room one morn- 
ing, that I knew who she was. 

“T was still a coward, and while debating what to 
do, a lucky attack of fever decided “my course. I 
started for England, without seeing her again, or be- 
ing seen by her, and, as she did not know me by my 
real name, there was no danger of her recognizing, 
me in any way but by sight. I got down toCalcutta, 
but all the way down my conscience was at work; 
what with that and the journey, I was down jn fever 
again directly I arrived. So the steamer had to sail 
without me, and I lay there tossing and raving for a 
fortnight; all the powers of evil fighting against the 
wild longing that had come over me, to go back to 
Beatrice, and behave like an honest man, for I knew 
by this time that our marriage was legal enough in 
the sight of the Almighty. The first thing I heard 
when I got on my legs, was that you were to marry 
her; and then, driven to my wits’ ends to save her 
and myself, I wrote, claiming her as my wife, bidding 
her come down to me, and risk anything rather than 
marry you. That letter reached her the day of her 
marriage; she read it in the palanquin, and, taking 
the head bearer into her confidence, threw herself on 
his mercy to save her. They have lively imagina- 
tions, these fellows, and, touched by her bribes, he 
planned the story of the robbers, the fight, and the 
carrying away of the bodies, and while the country 
round was being searched, brought her down to Cal- 
cutta, disguised as a native woman.” 

“And I saw her yesterday in the Park,” groaned 





“Yes; I was standirg by at the time. I have 
wished year after year to meet you; many a time I’ve 
determined to write to you, but then 1 did not know 
whether the thought that she was really dead might 
not be a happier one than the reality. Beatrice 
thought so. I will not press you now, Major Hervey, 
but, if you wish it, I cannot tell you how glad I shall 
be to see you again, or give yoy any explanation you 
wish; but when you think of all this misery we’ve 
brought upon you, will you try and remember one 
thing, that,—blackguard as I was when I married 
her—as 1 was when I fled from her and denied her— 
as I was when I let her bear her secret alone,—I was 
not bad enough to let her become your wife; and I 
tell you before God, that since the day she came down 
to me in Calcutta, I have been an altered man; that, 
saving the one great sorrow of the misery she had 
worked for you (her father died long ago), we have 
been happy.” 

Hervey lifted up his face. 

“ Will she see me, do you think?” 

In an instant Colonel Carter’s hand was on the 
other’s shoulder. 

“See you, Hervey? God bless you for a good fel- 
low! See you? Yes, any day, if you’ll see her.” 

Hervey nodded, and held out his hand, and, taking 
the hint, Colonel Carter grasped it hard in his, and 
left him. 

* - * * * >. * 


A month or two afterwards, a group of men were 
standing in the window of * the Rag.” 

“There goes Hervey, a8 irresistible as ever,” said 
one. ‘If 1 was Carter, I’d look sharper after such a 
pretty wife.” : 


5 
can tell you, for we thought she was dead—murdered 
by robbers and eaten up by tigers. Yes, don’t laugh; 
come along to the smoking-room, and I'll tell you 
the story.” 
As he told me the story, so I now tell it my 
readers. 


CONCERNING TIGERS. 








THE native ground of the tiger has been greatly 
too much restricted. Some writers have contined it 
to India alone; others, to India and the Malayan 
peninsula; but the animal extends into Chinese Tar- 
tary and Eastern Russia, to the confines of Siberia, 
where it is as formidable and as much dreaded as in 
the Soonderbuns of Bengal. The strangest feature in 
the distribution of the beast is that it is unknown in 
China, in those very latitudes which are in India 
most favorable to its development. Hong-Kong, for 
instance, {s in the same parallel as the Soonderbuns, 
but the tiger is quite unknown there, or on the ad- 
jacent mainland. Atkinson is our most recent au- 
thority on the occurrence of this animal in the coun- 
tries bordering upon Siberia. And it does not appear 
that its size, strength, or ferocity, is at all diminished 
by the coldness of that climate. 

Tiger countries are so varied, that the tiger cannot 
be strictly described as limited to any particular form 
of country. It wanders much, taking long journeys 
by night, swims wide rivers or salt-water creeks, 
lurks in dense thickets or heavy grass or forest when 
in the neighborhood of man, but rambles freely over 
the open inlands thinly inhabited. It ascends wood- 
ed mountains up to seven or eight thousand feet 
above the sea; and in the western part of India, be- 
reft almost of vegetation, findsa stronghold in the 
numerous deep ravines which cut the surface of the 
arid plains, 

My tirst acquaintance with the tiger in his natural 
state was made in a country which has only of late 
years become known to Europeans. Much as has 
been done by the English towards extirpating this 
animal in the jungles of the Turraie, and the Mo- 
rung, and other’ parts of India, wide regions still 
exist within and on the confines of the southwest 
frontier of Bengal where the shot of the sportsman 
has seldom if ever broken the silence of the dreary 
woods. Along the southern skirts of the Kolehan, in 
Keonjur and Mohurbunj, where the Koel and the 
Byturnee wind ripples through the shades of far ex- 
tending forests, where the poor Ho, or Sontal, in his 
wretched clearing, rears his solitary hovel, and 
shares with the Sembur and the wild pig the scanty 
produce of his little field, there the tiger, instead of 
lurking in the jungle, marches boldly forth ‘in the 
broad daylight, and seizes the bullock at the plough, 
or the poor husbandman’s half-naked daughter, 
while filling her pitcher at the lonely pool. It comes 
with the gathering dusk to the ill-fastened hovel 
door, breaks down the fence in which the starving 
kine have been immured, slays ina few minutes, 
perhaps, the whole of the little herd on which the 
owner relied for his subsistence, and often thus suc- 
ceeds in driving away the settler. 

But even in these wild solitudes man sometimes 
maintains his supremacy over the beast of the field. 
The‘Ho, or, as he is commonly called by more civili- 
zed neighbors, the Kole, trained from boyhood to the 
use of the bow and arrow, is generally an adroit 
archer, and many individuals among his tribe are 
singularly intrepid men. He has need to be so, who, 
leaving the satety and coinparative comforts of a 
large village, with no weapons but bow and arrows 
and a light battle-axe, and no companions but wife 
and children, sallies forth into the wide forests, where 
man never trod before, and founds there a new set- 
tlement. Sometimes two or three able-bodied per- 
sons of his “‘ keeley,” or clan, will assist him in fell- 
ing and clearing an acre of two, and once or twice 
he may re-visit his native town to purchase seed and 
poultry and cattle. But with these exceptions the 
new settler and his little family live and labor in 
solitude, and must by their unaided efforts strive for 
mastery with the wild beasts of the forest. 

Many years ago, official duties led me to a smali 
village in Rengrapeer, one of the romotest and wild- 
est divisions of that wild country the Kolehan, on the 
southwest frontier. The hamlet consisted of some 


acres, surrounded by forest. A brook, whence the 
women of the village procured water, ran by the 
bottom of a slope, about two hundred yards from the 
houses; and (a usual feature in Kole villages) a few 
large slabs of slaty rock fixed in the ground marked 
where ‘<the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 
Near one of those I observed a pole erected, on which 
grinned the skull of a tiger, with the bones of one of 
its arms dismembered half-way up. I turned:to the 
villagers near me for an explanation, and heard 
this: 

The daughter of the Moonda, or head man of the 
place, was affianced, in the rude native fashion, to 
one of the young men of the village, and their nup- 
tials were to come off in a few days. One evening 
the girl with some of her female companions went, as 
was their daily wont, to the brook already mentioned, 
to bathe and fetch water for the household. They 
had been absent but a quarter of @n hour, when the 
startling voice of atiger, and the piercing shrieks of 
the women, suddenly broke the silence of the hour, 
and before the roused villagers could snatch their 





“No you wouldn’t,” said Major Topham. “ You 
don’t know the story; it is a regular romance, I wish 
some literary fellow would make it into a book. It | 





Next day, Colonel Carter kept his promise, and 


only came out this summer, and made us all stare, I 


| Was the Moonda’s daughter. 


arms, the girls came flying back with horror in their 
faces, and in a few words announced the dreadful 
tact that a tiger had carried off one of their party. It 
Her stout-hearted 


five or six cottages in a cleared space of as many, 


kinsmen rushed, but with hopeless hearts, to the 
rescue. Foremost among these was her intended 
husband, and close by his side his sworn brother, 
allied to him by a ceremony, common amongst this 
people, of tasting each other's blood, and swearing to 
stand by each ot r life, come weal, come 
woe. While the be with skill and 
caution the bloody of the monster and his 
prey, these two, dashing on through the dense jun- 
gle, soon ec: pon the object of their search. Ina 
small open space the tiger was crouched ever the 


dead bouy of the girl, which it had already begun to » 
devour. he approach of the hunters roused him, 


and he stood over the carcase, growling defiance at 
the two men. 

In a moment an arrow from the bereaved lover’s 
bow pierced the tiger’s chest. It struck him deep 
and true, but not so as to sfop the dreadful beast, 
who, from a distance of sume thirty paces, camo 
down, with his peculiar whirlwind rush, on his as- 
sailant. The young man had just time to draw his 
“‘kappee,” or battle-axe, from his girdle, when the 
tiger seized him by the left wrist. The man, lean- 
ing well back to gain room for the swing of the axe, 
drove it with all the collected strength of rage and 
despair into the tiger's forearm, severing the mas- 
sive bone, and leaving the blade buried in the mus- 
cles. Next moment his head was crushed within the 
monster’s jaws, and he fell dead upon the ground, 
while the tiger, tamed by the loss ef blood, turned 
round and began to limp away. All occurred so rap- 
idly, that the surviving comrade had not shot a shaft, 
but now, maddened, he ran, to the retreating brute 
and sent arrow after arrow up to the feather into its 
side and neck untilit rolled over, dying, within a few 
yards of the ill-fated young couple. The tiger stijl 
breached 2s the rest of the party came up. They 
struck off its head, dissevered the muscle by which 
the left forearm still adhered to the shoulder, and 
with these spoils, and the mangled bodies of the poor 
victims burne on litters, returned, a melancholy pro- 
cession, to the village. The above minute details I 
had from the chief actor himself, a stalwart young 
fellow. The event had occurred not more than a 
month or five weeks before, and the sun-dried strips 
of flesh still adhered to the ghastly trophy on the 
pole. I wished to have brought the bones away, 
but they gave some comfort to the poor old Moonda’s 
heart. They reminded him that his daughter had 
not died unavenged, and I left them there. 

Another instance that became known to me of 
heroism among the Koles, is of a more homely sort. 
In another part of Rengrapeer, a clearing was made 
in the forest by an old man, his wife, her sister, and 
a@ grown-up daughter. No other human being lived 
within miles of their solitary hut, and the head of 
the family had to go frequently,-and always alone, to 
a distant village fur the necessaries of life. His first 
season’s ploughing was stopped by a tiger killing one 
of the only pair of bullocks he possessed, and he was 
obliged to sell the other to buy rice fur the rest of 
the year. Betfvre the next rains, he managed to pro- 
cure another pair of oxen, and patiently recommen- 
ced the tillage of his little clearing. But his un- 
welcome neighbor again robbed him of a bullock, 
and ouce more put an end to his operations. This 
was too much to bear, and with singular hardihood 
the old man determined to rid himself of his enemy 
or die of him. The bullock lay dead within a few 
paces of a patch of grass which intervened between 
the clearing and the forest; and the man, thoroughly 
cenversant with the habits of the tiger, knew well 
that in this grass the beast would lie until the cool of 
evening ‘summoned him to sup upon the carcase. 
He proceeded without further ado into the house, 
armed his household, the three women aforesaid, 
with a bamboo each, placed them in line along the 
edge of the grass, posted himself by a circuitous route 
on the opposite side of the cover where it skirted the 
jungle, and, having given some preconcerted signal 
to his auxiliaries, waited, bow in hand and arrow on 
string, for his dangerous enemy. ‘The three women, 
nothing daunted; began beating the ground in a busi- 
ness-like manner. They shrieked and yelled, and 
advanced steadily into the cover; it was not exten- 
sive; befure long the tiger came sneaking out to- 
wards the man, who, well concealed behind a tree, 
let him pass so as to obtain a clear broudside view, 
and then let fly an arrow into the centre of his heck. 
Fortune favored the bold, and the brute fell dead. 





FRUITFUL VINE. 

A remarkable instance of fecundity, which deserves 
to be recorded elsewhere than in the official journal 
of St. Petersburg, has been published within the last 
few monthe. Twenty-two years ago a woman was 
married toa man named Moltehanow, and from this 
marriage there sprang six infants one after the other, 
six time twins, once there were three, and on the last 
occasion fyur, which entered the world in the follow- 


markable event, or rather series of events, cecurred, 
was at a village named Tzvetow, in the government 
of Koursk. 
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*The lady who touk every body” 8 eye, wust have quite 





a lot of ’em. 














ing order: On the 8th of April, a boy, (living), at mid- 
night of the 9th, and some, time after, a boy (since 
dead) and a girl (living), and on the night of the 14th, 
a girl, also living. The strength of the poor woman 
was, however, exhausted, and she died, at the some- 
what early’age of forty. It will be seen, therefore, 
that she bestowed on her husband in all twenty-six 
children—sixteen boys and ten girls. Of this num- 
ber, nineteen have died. The place where this re- 
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GERALD’S TEMPTATION. 





BY M. T. CALDOR,. 


Cc 
“THEY'RE as cor and darkness, or 


winter and summer. To this day, I can’t make it 
seem natural they should be father andgon.” 

Mrs. Murdoch, the housekeeper at Wharnley 
Lodge, paused from her steady sewing, at the close of 
this little speech, and, with the shining point of her 
needle poised in somewhat ominous proximity to her 
queer little turn-up nose, gave two or three signifi- 
cant nods, by way of giving due emphasis to her 
speech. 

Her cheery gray eyes were fixed away from the 
comfortable sitting-room, out through the cool 
drapery of vine branches festooning the window by 
which she sat, upon the smooth green lawn, where 
two figures were pacing, side by side. 

A tall, angular, shambling-gaited man was the 
elder, with a cold, dry, rasping look about him, 
which inevitably warded off, as with an icy hand, 
the gazer’s hope of sympathy, or fellowship, or cor- 
diality—anything, in short, except the strictest 
justice. 

His very flesh seemed withered and dried upon his 
bones—worn, perhaps, by the incessant friction of 
the restless, uneasy, discontented spirit which looked 
out warily from the small, deep-set, and piercing 
black eyes. Short, thick” masses of iron-gray hair 
stood out on either side the tall, peaked forehead; 
the nose was hooked, like the beak of a bird of prey; 
the lips straight, grim, resolute. An ironman, one who 
moved straight on his course, and levelled whatever 
obstacles lay in his way. For this trait, one indeed 
could not look upon him without involuntary respect. 
But affection—it was a very absurdity to couple the 
thought of anything endearing with the idea of 
Squire James Wharnley, the wealthy, retired bar- 
rister, whose subtle penetration and dogged obstinacy 
in following up a clue, had given him a fame, which, 
years back, had been almost a sufficient guaranty for 
whatever case he undertook. 

He still held a prominent position in the county, 
notwithstanding he had retired from the bar, and 
his sharp wits and keen insight into human nature 
gave him a high reputation for wisdom and shrewd- 
ness, which were often called into use for public 
matters. For this, and for the sake of the generous 
fortune he had amassed, he commanded, as I said 
before, the respect and esteem of the neighborhood. 

He had married, somewhat late in life, a timid, 
shrinking orphan, who had been left as a ward to his 
care, by a client for whom he had gained an impor- 
tant lawsuit. Acquaintanees had marvelled at this 
singular match; but no one who had witnessed the 
quiet but invincible control which the guardian of 
her property exercised over the timid, yielding girl, 
wondered that blue-eyed Mary Wilson could not find 
courage enough to refuse the offer of a suitor twice 
her years in age. She did not live long after the 
marriage. She had never been gay and blithe, like 
other girls; but after she became Mrs. Wharnley she 
was still more quiet, and meek, and grave, She 
glided around upon her household duties as noise- 
lessly as a ghost; and she grew as pale, and almost 
as impalpable. Day by day wasting slowly and sure- 
ly; “never seeing a well day,” as Mrs. Murdoch 
phrased it, from the time of her son’s birth, she onl 
lived to see the wee white feet of the baby boy go 
toddling over the house with asturdy strength which 
mocked her own feeble footfalls, and then the doting 
mother’s fond eyes closed softly and forever, for the 
earthly life, upon the sweet cherub face of her dar- 
ling. Closed contentedly, too. The warm-hearted 
housekeeper would tell of it with an awed look in her 
eyes, a quaver in her voice—how just before she sank 
away, the dying mother crossed her two wasted 
hands upon the curly head lying against her pillow, 
and whispered softly: 

“Tt is better so, my lamb. Your mother is too 
weak, and timid, and doubting, to be a sure guide 
for such tender feet. She will kneel in the heavenly 
courts, and pray for you there, and watch over .asid 
guard you from evil, by the wondrous spell of ‘that 
unseen land.” 

And, as if beneath some such tender, benign influ- 
ence, Gerald Wharnley had grown up into a band- 
some, Maniy, generous-hearted youth, gay of heart 
and blithe of tongue, the favorite and delight of 
whatever circle he entered. 

This son of a stern, cold, hard man, a tyrant in 
disposition, a selfish miser, except as the fear of the 
world’s contempt restrained him, and of a timid, 
melancholy, spiritless mother, grew up a wonder and 
marvel to all who had known the parents intimately. 
Free-hearted and generous to a fault, quick in sym- 
pathy and affection, frank, unreserved, buoyant, 
Gerald was one of the most delightful companions, 
the most valued and trusty friends. 

It was he, walking now beside his father, with that 
elastic step, that graceful, erect form, that handsome, 
happy face and cheery smile. A contrast indeed! 

Mrs. Murdoch returned to her seam, and contin- 
ued, with a little sigh: 

“It is a mercy, indeed, for us all that the young 





almost makes. me a kind of mother, that promise I 
made to the poor dying woman to watch over him, 
and save him from harm as much as lay in my power. 
Bless his honest heart! it’s only a pleasant, straight 
course he’s taken, so far. Everybody has loved him 
and cared for him, and he has had no mind to walk 
in evil ways. I own I’ve feared for him, since he 
went to college. It’s bad doings and wild actions he 
must see there, and he’s so free-hearted, and so 
ready to follow anybody’s lead for a little sport, that 
I didn’t know but we should hear of him in mischief; 
but it’s only good we’ve heard thus far.” 

‘*T have heard that the young men there were very 
wild, and many of them recklessly unprincipled,” 
answered her companion, for the first time interrupt- 
ing the housekeeper’s garrulity. 

The speaker, a clear-eyed, sweet-looking young 
girl, daintily robed in a white cambric morning dress 
with pink ribbon trimmings, was looking thoughtful- 
ly through the open window, to the pacing figures on 
the lawn, and in a moment she added, gravely: 


“But one cannot think of Mr. Gerald’s going 
wrong, with so wise and sagacious a guide as his 
father.” 

Mrs. Murdoch shook her head slowly. 

“‘There’s where the trouble will come from, if ever 
Mr. Gerald’s dear careless feet make a slip. You see 
they are so different. The master will never under- 
stand the temptations before Gerald, because to his 
disposition they were not in the least enticing. There 
is an honorable generosity towards his friends, too, 
which may lead our dear boy into trouble, and 
even disgrace. And Squire Wharnley is a terrible 
man when he is aroused, Miss Ada. He is one of 
your iron men, thinking more of meting out just the 
law to the sinful, than of being tender and forbearing, 
lest he drive the erring deeper into the pit. He is 
strictly just himself, one must own that. He keeps 
to the letter of kind and upright dealing, but O, he 
woefully misses the spirit, sometimes! After all, the 
blessed New Testament shows us, better than justice 
is mercy, and charity, and love.” 

Good Mrs. Murdoch laid down her needle, folded 
up the napkin she had been hemming, and looked 
over her spectacles with a gentle smile, into the fair 
face just before her. 

“You are right, dear Mrs. Murdoch,” answered 
Ada Willoughby, with sudden fervor. “What a 
dreary desert would this world become, if only Jus- 
tice, with her unerring but oftentimes pitiless bal- 
ance, reigned supreme! We are so weak and sinful, 
the very best of us, it is hard, indeed, if we refuse 
sympathy to those who fall into the snares and pit- 
falls of the world.” 

“Squire Wharnley will do it. He would turn 
Gerald away like a stray dog, if once he disobeyed 
his commands, or in any way excited his displeasure. 
That is why I tremble over it so much, whenever I 
get to fancying such a woeful happening as that 
Gerald should get mixed up in any wild frolic.” 

“What! do you mean that he could be so inex- 
orable with this only child of his? O Mrs. Murdoch, 
I cannot credit you! He must be very fond of his 
son. Why, he is all he has in the world.” 

“He is as fond of him as lies in his nature. He is 
proud of Gerald, beside; but he will not bear with 
any ve fault of his, no, not a single day or hour. 
Ik y master well, Miss Ada. I have lived with 
him ever since Mrs. Wharnley was taken poorly, anp 
that is twenty-one years this next spring.” 

Miss. 8Villoughby caught her breath a little ner- 
vously. “You quite frighten me, Mrs. Murdoch. I 
must be wary myself, for he has unlimited control of 
my movements until I am twenty-one, and that isa 
long way off. How much sorrow it might cause me, 





had the utmost confidence in’ him. I know how 
much he admired and respected him.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Ada. ‘I forgot all about 
that he was your guardian. You see it issuch a new 
thing, your coming here. But there’s no fear for 
you. In the first place, how could you offend him? 
And then besides, he could not make a beggar of you. 
He must fulfil his trust as guardian to the property, 
if not to you; and when you’re free, it will be yours, 
beyond anybody’s meddling. Now it isn’t so with 
Master Gerald. His poor weak mother gave her 
property all to her husband, when he asked for it, to 
make some great investment, and there it is, where 
her son can never have it, if his father is a mind™o 
keep it from him. Don’t fret over what I have said, 
Miss Ada. There’s not the first reason for you to be 
troubled; and I ought to be ashamed for being such 
a dismal croaker just now, when the old place is 


and Master Gerald’s. It’s a rare treat, indeed. Ah! 
Master Gerald has spied you out; he is coniing this 
way. Say now, Miss Ada, in the fine city where 
you have been living, saw you ever a pleasanter-look- 
ing young man than our young master?” 

Ada Willoughby laughed merrily at this appeal, 
and, as presently the handsome boyish face was 
thrust into the window—the sunny blue eyes and 
smiling red lips merry and gay enough to have an- 
swered for a portrait of Alcibiades, fitly framed for 
such a representation in the cool green border of 
vine leaves—she blushed a little at the honest house- 
keeper’s home question. 





master has pleasanter ways than his father! Dear 
heart! how lonesome it is when he’s away to the 


college! and how we all brighten up when the vaca- | 


tion iscoming. There isn’t one of us but would do 
anything for him; and as for me, I think I skould | 
break my heart if any barm happened to him. Bug 
then you know it’s rather different with me. It 


“ Miss Willougbby, how can you sit in this close 
room of Mrs. Murdoch’s, when it is such a delicious 
| day? All Nature is giadsome, and calling everybody 


| to come and join her glee. What will you have, a 


if, by misch , I offended him! My poor father, 


brightened up by two. gay young faces, like yours |_ 


*O, the lake, by all means! unless, indeed, it will 
be tiresome for you to row.” 

“What are these stout arms of mine good for, if 
not to do a little work now and then? Rowing is my 
delight. Don’t you know the fellows in my boat 
boast of my stroke? We have famous rows, we 
collegians.” 

*T’ll come ina moment. I am sure I shall enjoy it 
beyond all the others.” 

* Don’t come to the boat in that snowy dress, I beg 
of you. It will spoil my comfort to be obliged to 
watch the spray from the oar. I wont promise not 
to give you a little shower now and then, and you 
know it’s only the lilies can stand the pelting of the 
water and keep fresh and unsullied.” 

“T’ve a mind to try it. You may splash to your 
heart’s content; there’s no barm to come of it, except 
delivering the dress a little sooner to Lucille’s getting 
up, and it always comes out from her adroit French 
fingers more exquisite than at first.” 

She disappeared, and the young man, leaning 
against the window-frame, continued talking cheerily 
to the housekeeper. 

“But, Mr. Gerald,” interrupted she, “ this is a nice 
sweet young lady, this new ward of your father’s; 
don’t you think so?” 

“A very pleasant girl, Mrs. Murdoch. I was 
greatly relieved that she did not turn out a demure, 
frightened, lachrymose school-girl, nor a stiff, solemn 
prig. The poor thing will have a lonesome time of it 
when I am gone, unless you or my father turn hoy- 
denish, and give her a romp now and then; an 
unlikely relief, I’m afraid.” 

“Ah, she’s just as merry-hearted as you, Master 
Gerald. It makes me ache, sumetimes, thinking how 
hard it will be for such blithe spirits to come into the 
shadow.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, and made 
a comical grimace. 

‘Does the earth refuse this glorious sunshine, be- 
cause by-and-by are coming the cold rains and the 
drifting snows? I wont go ahead, to meet trouble 
half ways 1’ll be happy while I can, thinking there’s 
none in sight.” 

“The Lord send it may always be as bright for 
you!” murmured the old housekeeper, with dimmed 
eyes, as the youth turned hastily to meet the grace- 
ful girl who e tripping lightly down the steps of 
the side door. 

She had thrown a thin, sea-green shawl around 
her white dress, and tied on a straw hat fluttering 
with green ribbons. The shining waves of hair be- 
neath the jaunty straw brim, the clear, untroubled 
eyes, the delicately-flushed cheeks, and the cool 
white cambric dress, with here and there a glimpse 
of the pink bows, made a pretty picture, as Gerald 
fixed her comfortably in the stern of his little boat. 

“T declare, Miss Willoughby, you’re not so much 
unlike the water-lily, after all, with that glossy green 
shawl, and the white dress, and the little twinkle of 
rose color. I assure you you look exceedingly nice 
in my boat,” said he, as he pushed off from the shore. 

Ada Willoughby smiled in response. She did not 
express aloud her inward comment, that the lithe, 
erect, graceful figure at the oars, with its eager, ani- 
mated face, was, in its way, a picture for which she 
could find no symbol grand enough. 

It was a happy day for these fresh young spirits. 
Mrs. Murdoch watched them from the drawing-room 
window, coming up the walk on their return. Squire 
Wharnley, catching her pleased smile, bent forward 
from his newspaper, and foliowed her eyes, anda 
thoughtful look settled upon his face. 

Gerald had her hat and shawl on his arm, and was 
looking eagerly into her face, which was turned to- 
ward him, bright with smiling attention. Their 
mingling voices, clear and musical, floated forward 
before their lagging footsteps. 

The grim master of Wharnley Lodge watched them 
closely, conscious, meanwhile, of Mrs. Murdoch’s 
curious observation. 

“ Well,” said he, as if in answer to a question of 
hers, startling the worthy woman so that she nearly 
dropped the picture she was dusting, ‘‘I suppose it 
is natural they should take to each other. I have no 
objection. She seems a good sensible girl. Her 
property will treble under my management, before 
ske comes of age, and it is already a snug fortune.” 

Mrs. Murdoch smiled with an air of great relief. 
Her master turned, with a wonderfully happy face, 
to meet the young people. It was only a continuation 
of their sunshine, and they entered merrily. 





CHAPTER IL. 


Srx months later, and before one of the university 
buildings, in the quaint, pretty town toward which 
goes the yearning thought of many and many a 
famous man, as he recalls the pleasant memories of 
his dima Mater, was gathered a little knot of young 
men, conversing in low and suppressed tones, but 
with eyes and gestures plainly betraying deep excite- 
ment. A tall, sedate man came slowly down the 
street, and the young men eyed him anxiously. 

“It’s all up with us, boys,” said a blue-eyed youth, 
tossing back a curly mass of fair hair from his fore- 
head. “I can see well enough, by the old fellow’s 
face, what has been the verdict. Didn’t you see how 
black a frown drew down those bushy eyebrows of 
his? We've all got to march, that’s positive. If we 
don’t get expelled instead of suspended, we may 
count it clear gain.” 





| canter on the pony, a ride in the open carriage, or a 
| nice cool row down the lake? I am at your service, 

on condition that you will come out of doors, and | 
| promise to be happy.” 





“ Confound their sanctimonious gruffness!” growled 
another. “ What do they expect? that young fel- 
lows like us are to go without any fun, whilst digging 


Gerald Wharnley had stood a little apart from the 
others, and though he had given keen attention to 
their conversation, he had not joined in it until 
now. 

“Tt was miserable fun, MacPherson. I don’t need 
this forlorn denouement to prove it tome. If it hadn’t 
been that your wine took away all my good sense, I 
should have been ashamed at the very idea of it. My 
bitterest humiliation comes from the contempt I feel 
for my own folly. Don’t try to excuse the disgrace- 
ful affair in my presence,” said he, in a bitter tone. 


“Ho, ho! Here’s Wharnley, ready for the pen- 
itent’s seat at a confessional. I wish the worshipful 
faculty might put upon him all the punishment, 
since he is so ready to acknowledge his guilt,” sneered 
the previous speaker. “ For my part, I am not aware 
of transgressing the old customs in the least. Didn’t 
we stand our chance of hazing, when we were fresh- 
men? and haven’t we a right to take our share of 
the fun, when the turn comes to us? Besides, we 
have only served the poor little country sprig a good 
turn. We’ve taken out of him, not only the self- 
esteem he brought from the village academy, but tlie 
verdancy of his rustic home.” 

“For shame, MacPherson!” returned Gerald, in- 
dignantly. “Don’t you know we may thank 
Heaven’s mercy that the life was not taken out of 
him, too? He’s been raving all night in a delirious 
fever, and the doctor says it isan even chance whether 
his delicate constitution will get through it or not.” 
Something of the horror of his tone was reflected 
on the faces of the thoughtless young men, who eyed 
each other ruefully. 

“You don’t say so, Gerald!” “ By George! that’s 
too bad!” ‘It’s a bad business, that’s a fact!’ was 
echoed around him. 

Gerald Wharnley’s voice trembled, as he replied, 
“T know it is so, because I have been taking care of 
him all night. His mother has just arrived. I tell 
you, boys, if you had seen her anguish when he did 
not know her, in answer to her piteous entreaties, 
you would agree to the worst the faculty can say 
about this accursed hazing.” 

“Pooh! the fellow was sick before, I haven’t a 
doubt of it,’ said MacPherson, the only one who still 
attempted to brave out the affair. ‘‘ I don’t see what 
it has to do with us, because the fever has taken hold 
of him.” 

“It has everything to do with us,” replied Gerald, 
in a deep, stern voice. “It is the result of our wan- 
ton cruelty—the natural effect of fright and that icy 
cold bath, upon a delicate constitution. If he dies, 
I, for one, shall feel myself his murderer. And I was 
not the ringleader, MacPherson. I think I had wit 
enough to remonstrate against the bath.” 

A rueful silence fell upon the young men, and one 
by one they separated, and went away to their rooms, 
terribly disconcerted by this unlooked-for result of a 
night’s frolic. To be called together again in a few 
hours, to undergo the dreaded ordeal of the pres- 
ident’s severe reproof, and learn of their suspension 
from the college. 

It was very little like the hilarious, frolicsome, 
half-crazed band which had made their dreaded raid 
on the quiet room of the freshman—this slow, crest- 
fallen, rueful procession which emerged from the 
president’s room. A few made feeble attempts at 
nonchalance and indifference, but only MacPherson, 
a fiery-spirited, indolent young Southerner, really 
felt the punishment un deserved, and no inward 
accusations to render the catastrophe still more 
intolerable. 

“Tt will save us a deal of fagging and hard work, 
lads,” said he, with a careless whistle. I’m off for 
livelier scenes than this. Thanks to all these wise 
professors, I shan't have to touch a book for a good 
while.” : 

Gerald Wharnley looked after him as he went swag- 
gering down the street, and his lip trembled as he 
muttered, fiercely: 

* And I have allowed a heartless wretch like that 
to lead me into a course which has tarnished my 
good name, nearly ruined my prospects, and, for 
aught I know, endangered all the hopes I hold dear- 
est! O, fooland blind! But it is a lesson I shall 
never forget. What will my father say? How will 
Ada receive this humiliating announcement?” 

He wrung his hands, and, pulling his cap over his 
eyes, darted down a narrow alley, to escape meeting 
one of his acquaintances, who was coming toward 
him with a cheery, genial smile. The latter followed 
him, however, and calling after him, compelled him 
to turn reluctantly toward him. 

“ A letter for you, Wharnley. It has just arrived, 
by private bands. From home, I presume. Don’t 
look so ghastly, man! You’ll get the governor’s 
lecture, no doubt; but I’ll wager it ends with the 
paternal blessing. Why, there isn’t one of the others 
stands half your chance. An only son, the sole heir 
to a goodly estate—of course you'll be forgiven at 
once.” 

Gerald Wharnley shut down his teeth savagely 
against his whitening lip, to keep back a groan. 

“Don’t talk, just now, Brown. I know you mean 
the best, but I can’t bear it.” cried he, hastily snatch- 
ing away the letter, and glancing shiveringly at his 
father’s bold, familiar writing. 

“I don’t want to torment you, Gerald, but you are 
taking this thing to heart in an entirely uncalled-for 
way. You couldn’t look any more guilty, if you had 
committed murder.” 

“It might have becn that. I know, now, just how 
wicked and cruel was our frenzied sport with that 
poor fellow. He’s better this morning; I thank 
Heaven for that!” 
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going to start a subscription to pay her expenses and 
the doctor’s bill.” 

“There’s no need. I emptied my purse into her 
lap last night; it was enough for all her needs, I 
think. Now let me go.” 

Holding the still unopened letter in his hand, 
Gerald Wharnley turned away, and walked swiftly on 
towards a little grove at the end of the village. Once 
safe in that solitude, he threw himself upon the 
mossy ground, and tore open the seal. He glanced 
over the bold handwriting, as if to gain some hint of 
its purport, and then beginning again, read every 
word, slowly ani firmly. ; 

There was less agitation in his face, now that the 
blow had actually fallen. A certain firm, determined 
resignation took away the careless boyish look, but 
left a grave manliness scarcely less becoming. He 
folded the letter deliberately. 

“Well, my forebodings were not without cause. 

He is fearfully incensed. That hateful newspaper 
paragraph has made for me just the mischief I ex- | 
pected. I cannot wonder that he is indigrant to see | 
my name printed there in full, as a malicious, willful, | 
disgraced rowdy. I cannot blame him for his anger ; 
but it is my first offence, and he might take my 
promise that it will be my last, instead of turning me , 
so relentlessly from his home and affections. I can- 
not believe that he will continue so angry when he 
has received my letter, telling him just the truth of , 
the whole matter. Ada will intercede for me, unless 
—O, I dare not picture her grief and resentment, I 
will try to be calm and hopeful. I will wait till they , 
receive oes letters; then I can decide upon my future , 
course.” | 

Saying which, with the mest composed manner he 
had been able to assume since the disgraceful frolic, 
the young man rose to his feet, and walked slowly 
back to his boarding-place. On his way, he met the |. 
president of the college, who paused, and, seeing his , 
shame-flushed face and drooping head, said, kindly: | 

“We are all very sorry for you, Wharnley; not 
only because you are so general a favorite, but that 
it is your first offence. But the affair is of too grave | 
a character to be passed by. I trust the lesson will 
be salutary for you, and that you will come back after | 
this suspension better fitted to resist the temptations | | 
these wild young men can offer to your genial, social 
disposition. I have written as favorably as I could. ~ 
to your father.” ; 

“Thank you, sir. Indeed, this lesson is bitter | 
enough to last me a lifetime.” 

“The poor lad’s mother is full of pity for you, while | 
she has only anger for the others. You have promptly | 
acknowledged your fault, and done your best tqward 
repairing the mischief. I wish we could have spared 
you the suspension; but after that hasty article in 
the daily paper, it would look partial and ill-advised.” 

“I deserve it,” answered Gerald, ruefully, “and I | 
bear it as a merited penance, if only my father will 
forgive me.” 

“I will write again, as favorably as I feel toward , 
you.” e 
“ You are very kind. I will never try your patience | 

again, if I return to the cllege.” 

“ Of cgurse you will return.” | 

Gerald did not express the conviction which ; 
weighed heavily on his mind, that this assertion was 
a hopeless one, but passed on. | 

Another day, and his doubts were all put at rest, 
by thecertainty of his doom. His father sent back , 
the letter, he had written, with the seal unbroken. =, 

i are noson of mine, hencefurward,” wrote he. | 
“As have sowed, so may you reap. As guardian | « 
of Miss Ada Willoughby, I likewise forbid all com- 
munication with her. What debts you have con- 
tracted before this date, I shall pay, a8 becomes an 
honorable man of business. After this, I shall not 
be responsible for even the crust which keeps you 
from starving. Your name isa forbidden sound in 
this house.” | 

“ Pitiless, inexorable!” muttered Gerald, as his | 
eye flashed, and his pallid cheek (ook a momentary | 
glow of indignation. “ Has he no particle of affec- : 
tion? no human commiseration for a soul thus set 
adrift from,everything that can hold it away from | 
the whirlpool of sin? Truly I am now to commence | 
the world on my own account. I have nothing to | 
aid me, my purse is empty. I am ‘glad that poor | 
widow had the money while it was in my power to | 
give it. I will not even have his name, since he | 
holds that my actions fling disgrace upon it.” 

He had never looked handsomer, more like a hero, 
than now, when he stood with folded arms, glittering 
eyes, and pale, stern face. d 

“ This grievous reverse shall not crush me. I will , 
show him that there is the spirit of a man within me. 
Iam young and strong. Shall I bewail this experi- 
ence like a weak woman? It is a dreary thing to | 
stand alone; but I think there is that within me can 
rise above despondency and face it manfally. There | 
is but one course before me; I must find some situ- | 
ation in which to earn my daily bread. I must go | 
uway from here at once! O, if there had only come | 
one single encouraging word from Ada!” 

He smothered the grean which aéconipanied the 
last words, and walked to and fro fiercely. 

“‘ She forsakes me, too. She joins my father in his 
resentment, or I should have received a line, a word, 
in answer to that appealing letter of mine. So perish 
ali my fondest’ hopes! Beggared in fortune, exiled 
from home, wrecked in iove! And yet, I will not be 
crushed. There is that within me shall rise above it | 
all.” | 

Clinging almost fiercely to this dauntless resolution, 
Gerald Wharnley went away from the pleasan’ little 
town, from the Alma Mater which thrust him forth, 
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n that your wine took away all my good sense, I 
uld have been ashamed at the very idea of it. My 
terest humiliation comes from the contempt I feel 
my own folly. Don’t try to excuse the disgrace- 
affair in my presence,” said he, in a bitter tone. 
Ho, ho! Here’s Wharnley, ready for the pen- 
1t’s seat at a confessional, I wish the worshipful 
uty might put upon him all the punishment, 
-e he is so ready to acknowledge his guilt,” sneered 
previous speaker. ‘ For my part, I am not aware 
ransgressing the old customs in the least. Didn’t 
stand our chance of hazing, when we were fresh- 
1? and haven’t we a right to take our share of 
fun, when the turn comes to us? Besides, we 
e only served the poor little country sprig a good 
n. We've taken out of him, not only the self- 
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bad!” ‘It’s a bad business, that’s a fact!’ was 
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know it is so, because I have been taking care of 
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.. boys, if you had seen her anguish when he did 
know her, in answer to her piteous entreaties, 
: would agree to the worst the faculty can say 
it this accursed hazing.” 
Pooh! the fellow was sick before, I haven’t a 
.bt of it,” said MacPherson, the only one who still 
mpted to brave out the affair. ‘I don’t see what 
is to do with us, because the fever has taken hold 
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[t has everything to do with us,” replied Gerald, 
u deep, stern voice. “It is the result of our wan- 
sruelty—the natural effect of fright and that icy 


. . bath, upon a delicate constitution. If he dies, 


vr one, shall feel myself his murderer. And I was 
the ringleader, MacPherson. I think I had wit 
igh to rgmonstrate against the bath.” 
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.t’s severe reproof, and learn of their suspension 
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going to start a subscription to pay her expenses and 
the doctor’s bill.” 

“There’s no need. I emptied my purse into her 
lap last night; it was enough for all her needs, I 
think. Now let me go.” ° 

Holding the still unopened letter in his hand, 
Gerald Wharnley turned away, and walked swiftly on 
towards a little grove at the end of the village. Once 
safe in that solitude, he threw himself upon the 
mossy ground, and tore open the seal. He glanced 
over the bold handwriting, as if to gain some hint of 
its purport, and then beginning again, read every’ 
word, slowly and firmly. 

There was less agitation in his face, now that the 
blow had actually fallen. A certain firm, determined 
resignation took away the careless boyish look, but 
left a grave manliness scarcely less becoming. He 
folded the letter deliberately. 

“Well, my forebodings were not without cause. 
He is fearfully incensed. That hateful newspaper 
paragraph has made for me just the mischief I ex- 
pected. I cannot wonder that he is indigwant to see 
my name printed there in full, as a malicious, willful, 
disgraced rowdy. I cannot blame him for his anger; 
but it is my first offence, and he might take my 
promise that it will be my last, instead of turning me 
so relentlessly from his home and affections. I can- 
not believe that he will continue so angry when he 
has received my letter, telling him just the truth of 
the whole matter. Ada will intercede for me, unless 
—O, I dare not picture her griefand resentment. I 
will try to be calm and hopeful. I will wait till they 
receive my letters; then I can decide upon my future 
course.” : 

Saying which, with the mest composed manner he 
had been able to assume since the disgraceful frolic, 
the young man rose to his feet, and walked slowly 
back to his boarding-place. On his way, he met the 
president of the college, who paused, and, seeing his 
shame-flushed face and drooping head, said, kindly: 


“We are all very sorry for you, Wharnley; not 
only because you are so general a favorite, but that 
it is your first offence. But the affair is of too grave 
a character to be passed by. I trust the lesson will 
be salutary for you, and that you will come back after 
this suspension better fitted to resist the temptations 
these wild young men can offer to your genial, social 
disposition. I have written as favorably as I could 
to your father.” 

“Thank you, sir. Indeed, this lesson is bitter 
enough to last me a lifetime.” 

“The poor lad’s mother is full of pity for you, while 
she has only anger for the others. You have promptly 
acknowledged your fault, and done your best tqward 
repairing the mischief. I wish we could have spared 
you the suspension; but after that hasty article in 
the daily paper, it would look partial and ill-advised.” 

“T deserve it,” answered Gerald, ruefully, “and I 
bear it as a merited penance, if only my father will 
forgive me.” 

“TI will write again, as favorably as I feel toward 
you.” 

“ You are very kind. I will never try your patience 
again, if I return to the c llege.” 

“ Of cqurse you will return.” - 
Gerald did not express the conviction whic! 
weighed heavily on his mind, that this assertion was 

a hopeless one, but passed on. 

Another day, and his doubts were all put at rest, 
by the certainty of his doom. His father sent back 
the le he had written, with the seal unbroken. 

«“ are no son of mine, hencefurward,” wrote he. 
“As you have sowed, so may youreap. As guardian 
of Miss Ada Willoughby, I likewise forbid all com- 
munication with her. What debts you have con- 
tracted before this date, I shall pay, as: becomes an 
honorable man of business. After this, I shall not 
be responsible for even the crust which keeps you 
from starving. Your name is a forbidden sound in 
this house.” 

“Pitiless, inexorable!” muttered Gerald, as his 
eye flashed, and his pallid cheek took a momentary 
glow of indignation. ‘Has he no particle of affec- 
tion? no human commiseration for a soul thus set 
adrift from,everything that can hold it away from 
the whirlpool of sin? Truly I am now to commence 
the world on my own account. I have nothing to 
aid me, my purse is empty. I am ‘glad that poor 
widow had the money while it was in my power to 
give it. I will not even have his name, since he 
holds that my actions fling disgrace upon it.” 

He had never looked handsomer, more like a hero, 
than now, when he stood with folded arms, glittering 
eyes, and pale, stern face. “ 

“ This grievous reverse shall not crush me. I wiil 
show him that there is the spirit of a man within me. 
Iam young and strong. Shall I bewail this experi- 
ence like a weak woman? It is a dreary thing to 
stand alone; but I think there is that within me can 
rise above despondency and face it manfully. There 
is but one course before me; I must find some situ- 
ation in which to earn my daily bread. I must go 
away from here at once! O,if there had only come 
one single encouraging word from Ada!” 

He smothered the groan which accompanied the 
last words, and walked to and fro fiercely. 

“She forsakes me, too. She joins my father in his 
resentment, or I should have received a line, a word, 
in answer to that appealing letter of mine. So perish 
all my fondest hopes! Beggared in fortune, exiled 
from home, wrecked in iove! And yet, I will not be 
crushed. There is that within me shall rise above it 
all.” 

Clinging almost fiercely to this dauntless resolution, 
Gerald Wharnley went away fromthe pleasant little 
town, from the Aina Mater which thrust him forth, 


into the busy, hurrying, selfish world, to seek a place 
there for his young arm to work. Alack! he little 
dreamed of the heart-wearing, disheartening ordeal 
before him. He gave his name fearlessly at first, 
until he saw the suspicion and discouragement it 
produced. 

‘What! a son of, the rich Lawyer Wharnley, and 
turned adrift in this style! You are no safe charac- 
ter for any one else to harbor, ifso bad that your 
own father turns you off,” said one after another; 
and turned a deaf ear to his explanations and 
apologies. 

He soon grew weary of the fruitless attempt, and 
presently, though with a hot cheek and faltering 
voice, gave his name as Geoffrey Gerald. Then came 
inquiries concerning his references and abilities. He 
had no references. Give him a trial, and he would 
show what he could do, answered he, boldly. He 
felt the keen, inquisitive eyes glancing over his ten- 
der white hands, his genteel clothing, the unmis- 
takable look which betrays luxurious nurture and 
habits, and knew well enough why he received, 
everywhere, such persistent refusal. 

If his own father turned away from his entreaties, 
how could he expect better of the heartless, selfish 
world? Before long, the proud spirit, the stout 
young heart, died within him. He had pawned his 
watch long ago; sold every little trinket, all his 
superfluous clothing, and still he was without a per- 
manent situation—only enabled, here and there, 
now and then, to earn a meagre pittance, wherewith 
to keep away the gaunt wolf of poverty. He grew 
reckless and bitter. In an evil hour, he came across 
MacPherson. Gay, brilliant, lavish with the income 
forwarded him from the far-away cotton fields and 
rice swamps of the South, the young aristocrat’s 
company gave a sort of respectability to his appear- 
ance, which his rapidly-diminishing resources could 
not bestow. He was kind and generous in his ways; 
and poor Gerald had grown greedily hungry even 
for such little show of friendship as his old comrade 
could give. MacPherson, dully conscious of his own 
instrumentality in bringing about such woeful result 
for his companion and classmate, made a sort of pro- 
tege of him, invited him to sumptuous dinners, drove 
him along the race-course with his matchless horses, 
coaxed or bullied him to have recourse to billiards 
and wine, to drown his cares, and kept him near 
him by the oft-reiterated promise to provide him 
with a good situation in which he might earn an 
honest living. The good honest heart of the youth 
loathed this miserable lite, yet he had no power to 
turn away from the only hope held out to him. 
Gerald was standing upon the very brink of ruin, 
Where was the friendly hand to snatch him back? 
Where, O where was the angel whisper to warn him 
of his fatal position? 

At Wharnley Lodge, the stern old father sat 
gloomily gloating over his own invincible rectitude, 
his impartial justice, his swift rebuke for evil—and 
at the door of a gambling house, in the dissolute city, 
his distracted son stood, irresolute and dizzy, driven 
thither by the harsh decree over which the grim old 
lawyer exulted. 

For the crisis came to Gerald speedily. MacPher- 
son grew tired of his sombre company. He had, 
moreover, become himself seriously embarrassed, by 
his reckless expenditure, and was quite ready to 
shake off this poverty-stricken comrade. 

He did not care to part unkindly, or without the 
show of patronage he had hitherto kept up. He 
looked around, therefore, and laid before Gerald the 
proffered employment. It would replenish his empty 
purse, and put him in the way. of future advance- 
ment. Gerald saw that at a glance;.but he saw, 
also, with a deadly sickness at the heart, that it would 
lose him his good name, and steep his soul in guilt— 
that it was work no honorable man would soil his 
hands in touching.. He faltered out his scruples, 
and MacPherson laughed them to scorn. 

** Pooh, lad, that is stuff, utter nonsense! Haven’t 
you come to see that it is just as a man’s purse is 
lined that he stands in the world’s respect? See 
what a poor devil you are now, and remember how 
you were courted and admired when you were heir to 
the old governor’s snug pile! Be rich, and you will 
be successful, and honored, and applauded. You can 
quit the business as soon as you are on a safe footing. 
I have had hard enough work to get the chance for 
you; I thought you’d be eternally grateful to me. 
But it’s all of a piece—the ingratitude of the world. 
I’m a little down myself; I positively can’t help you 
another dime.” 

TI will decide to-night,” answered Gerald, won- 
dering if the voice which brought the slow words 
through his dry, parched throat could be the same to 
which Ada Willoughby bad once so tenderly respond- 
ed, which generous comrades had ever gladly hailed, 
which poor Mrs. Murdoch had many a time declared 
to him was better than music in her ears. 


MacPherson yielded to his whim. He did not ask 
him to accompany him to dinner or to supper. If he 
thougbt a famished stomach would aid his designs, 
he betrayed no such hint to Gerald. 

The unhappy youth found his way like a blind 
man, groping and staggering, to the miserable attic 
which he had called his home. He sat down at the 
table, and dropped his aching head upon his crossed 
arms, . 

“What can Ido?” muttered he. ‘I tried my best 
to earn an honest living, and no one would give mea 
chance. I cannot starve. I would draw water or 
hew stone, gladly enough; but because of the bring- 
ing up my father gave me, I am looked upon as an 
impostor when I offer my services. Misfortunes ac- 





cumulate upon me. What shall Ido? what shall I 


do? Surely I am justified in accepting this only 
opportunity offered me.” 

The hours dragged themselves on with a terrible 
slowness, the silence in the room had something 
awful and thrilling. Gerald was numbly conscious 
of the battle going on between the good and evil 
spirits, for the possession of his precious, undying 
soul. He glanced around him with nervous shudder- 
ings, as though he heard the rustling of angel pinions, 
the heavy tramp of vicious hoofs. His cheek gathered 
a fever spot of crimson, in contrast to its deadly 
whiteness; his throat grew still more parched; a 
deadly faintness succeeded the pangs of hunger. His 
eyes wandered wildly around the wretched apart- 
ment. There was nothing left, actually nothing that 
a Jew would advance a dime upon. With a hollow 
groan, he dropped his head again; the shadows were 
lengthening swiftly, and the twilight, which comes 
so abruptly upon the narrow streets of the city, 
gloomed its gray into the dismal attic chamber. Sud- 
denly springing to his feet, he seized his hat. 

‘Let me go, before I am fairly crazed. A man 
must have food. If the world refuses it to me in 
honorable recompense for honest toil, I must get it 
as I can.” 

How mournfully the angel pinions waved their 
farewell flight! How demoniac was the evil chuckle 
that seemed to sound within his ears! He glared 
about him in angry terror, and strode forward toward 
the door. . 

At that moment, steps were heard on the crazy 
stairs without. One, slow, stumbling, agitated—the 
other, light, swift and eager. The door swung open, 
and Gerald Wharnley stood staring blankl¥ at the 
vision before him. 

Two women. One dowdyish, and clumsy, and 
countrified, wrapped in a gay plaid shawl, the good 
old face crimson with mingled joy and grief; the 
other, fair, and lovely, and gracious enough for the 
beneficent spirit whose rustling wings stirred again 
to the depths of Gerald’s heart—a perfect picture of 
girlish grace and daintiness. Both fell at his feet, 
sobbing, incoherently: 

‘*We have found you! O Gerald, at last we have 
found you!” 

“My blessed boy, my poor dear boy! Did you 
think we joined in his cruelty?” 

* Ada, O Ada!” sobbed Gerald, glancing from the 
girl to his wretched surroundings, and hiding his 
face in his shaking hands. 

She drew them away with her soft fingers, kissing 
them between the dripping tears. 

* Gerald, Gerald, you are not to blame; we know 
it well enough. O, we have been cruelly. deceived! 
But we have found it out. at last. We know you 
have no shadow of guilt upon you. .We shall never 
fear that.” : 

The young man shuddered, and shrank away from 
the pure hands, the holy, innocent eyes. hat if 
they had come an hour later? He sank, half faint- 
ing, into a chair. 

Mrs. Murdoch had taken a sharp look around the 
bare, forlorn room, and back to the hollow, wasted 
cheeks, the pale lips and fever-bright eyes. She put 
the girl away resolutely, and with her own stout arm 
lifted up the feeble form. . 

“‘ Mr. Gerald, you’re sick. You’ve got as good as 
a fever, this sorrowful minute. And I’m going to 
take you right home with me, and nurse you up. I 
shan’t allow you to talk much with Ada. Only just 
to keep your mind peaceable, she may tell you how 
the master kept from her your letters, and wouldn’t 
let us do anything to find out about you. He said 
you’d grown to be a wicked villain; but we didn’t 
believe that—only we were sorely troubled by your 
not writing to us. We know all about it, now, and 
we’ve hunted you up; and we are going to take care 
of you till you are well, and then you are to take 
what we’ve both got, and look out for us. That’s 
just how itis, Mr. Gerald; so don’t you say another 
word. We’ll have a carriage and take you home, fer 
you will never walk a step in the world, with sucha 
tremble as this on you.” 

He was, indeed, growing too ill to resist the worthy 
woman’s energetic will. He clung to Ada’s hand, 
and whispered : 

“Don’t leave me, Ada! But you mustn’t take me 
to my father; he will never allow it. If I die, tell 
him I forgive him.” 

“ Alack!” exclaimed Mrs. Murdoch, “ he will never 
speak one of his hard words again; he will never 
write you another cruel letter. He had a shock yes- 
terday morning, and the doctor says he will never 
speak, or know anything again. We found the let- 
ters among his papers, and started to search for you. 
You’re his heir, after all, Mr. Gerald, and nobody 
can unsay it; for he tore up the new will the last 
thing he did before he was taken.” 

Gerald was beyond the realization of this great 
change in his fortunes. The shock of the abrupt 
announcement had been too much for him, His head § 
had fallen back across Ada’s arm, and her wild, 
frightened eyes were peering frantically into his pal- 
lid, insensible face. 

“Poor dear lamb! he’s clear fainted away. How 
shall we ever get him away? Sure it must have 
been his mother’s spirit put it into our hearts to 

come to-day, instead of writing to him; for another 
day, I do believe, would have been too late to help 
the fever!’ ejaculated Mrs. Murdoch, while she was 
busily: chafing the chilly hands. ' 

Ada was too overwhelmed to venture a single word. 
The wretched room, the evident destitution, had 
been frightful enough; but this illness completed 
her horror. She stood blankly gazing into the inan- 





with me!” 





imate face, with a look of utter despair. 


“ Find some water, Ada. That is cheap enough to 
be even here. Dear heart! why do you stand like a 
statue? Sprinkle some water in his face, and then 
he will revive.” 

In a short time, they were able, with the coach- 
man’s help, to take him to the carriage. It was 
decided the wisest to get out, by easy drives, 
to Wharnley Lod F 

Accordirigly, one sunny afternoon, into the pres- 
ence of a white, stiff, deathly figure, with drawn 
mouth and dull, meaningless eyes, was borne another 
drooping form and pallid face, which was laid on a 
couch beside that of the dying master of Wharnley 
Lodge. Father and son were face to face. 

Gerald’s cheek paled to a still more waxy hue, and 
his eyes overflowed with tears, as he bent forward, 
with clasping hands, to seek for one sign of, recogni- 
tion. The dull, filmy eyes of Squire Wharnley turned 
slowly and questioningly to that worn, haggard face, 
from which the boyish bloom had been brushed away 
by the ruthless hands of care and grief. A sudden 
flicker of interest brightened the pale pupil; there 
was a convulsive but impotent effort fur speech; an 
expression of intense agony, of wild yearning, was in 
those wistful eyes, as though they longed to fulfil the 
office of the dumb, palsied lips. 

"Gerald’s sob shook his whole frame, as he cried, 
“O, father, father, give me some sign to shew that 
you have forgiven me—that you are no longer angry 


The poor distorted lips made their best efforts for a 
smile, the thin, crippled fingers reached forth feebly. 
Ada was quick to guess his wish. She took Gerald’s 
hand and laid it in that weak clasp. The father 
smiled again, as his fingers closed over those of his 
son. The peace and content dimly revealed by the 
lips crept upward, and gave a tender joy to those 
still eloquent eyes, which, in the days of health and 
strength, they had seldom known. They lingered 
fondly on the young man’s face, and then turned 
appealingly to Ada. 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed she, “I will love him—I will 
care for him—I will try to make him happy!” 

Another smile. The effort, the peacefulness and 
content had wonderful effect upon him. The distort- 
ed lines were smoothed out of the face; that haunt- 
ing look of dumb agony vanished, and left a child- 
like calm. The fingers still clung to the hand of 
Gerald, but slowly the stiff lids settled over the 
gazing eyes. The spasmodic breath eased away 
softly and almost imperceptibly. 

“ He is asleep,” said Ada and Gerald, in low, 
hushed voices. 


“He is dead!” said the physician, solemnly. | 


‘* Heaven be praised, that I was brought here in 


time for this scene!’ ejaculated Gerald, the tears . 


pouring over his thin, pale cheeks. 

“It was only because of these unusual circum- 
stances that I consented to so unwise a proceeding,” 
answered the good doctor. ‘Now you must consent 
to resign yourself to the tender nursing of Mrs. Mur- 
doch. Grieve not for this happy release from so 
pitiful a state as that of your father must have been, 
had he lingered here. Iam confident that he wel- 
comed the app h of the ciful release. Now 
you must consider your own health, Mr. Gerald. 
And indeed it is a refreshing sight to see you here 
again, and a most beneficent chance that brought 
you in time to receive and give peace at this death- 
bed.” 

“Not chance,” whispered Gerald to Ada; ‘“‘O no, 
not chance—but a blessed interposition of Providence. 
Some time you shall know all that you saved me 
from.” 

Gerald recovered lealth and strength slowly but 
surely, and was thenceforward a firm, staid, reliable 
man, free from ail thosedangeraus traits of character, 
that easy, indolent, yielding nature, that complaisant 
good-humor, which could be drawn hither and thither 
at the caprice of his associates, gr by the will of 
circumstance. 

Two years after his marriage, he had occasion to 
visit the national capital, and while there, he attend- 
edywith his wife, a fashionable levee, given by one 
of the leaders of the ton. In the midst of the gay 
talk and merry scene, Ada felt him start nervously, 
and saw him shudder in horror. She looked around 
wonderingly, but saw only a tall, showily-dressed 
gentleman, making his way, with a peculiarly sig- 
nificant smile, toward them. Her husband hastily 
drew her away, and did not seem at rest until he had 
placed the crowd between them and the unknown 
gentleman. 

‘Who was it?” asked Ada, wonderingly. 

“Tt was one who stood in the place of the arch- 
tempter himself, Heaven forgive him! I cannot 
think of him without a shuddor—to be obliged to 
speak to him would, I think, be intolerable. It was 
MacPherson. The sight of him has brought before 
me, with terrible vividness, all the particulars of my 
first temptation. Let us go out into the cool air, 
under the calm, holy light of the stars, my Ada, and 
I shall forget it all, and only remember the dear 
guardian angel who came in time to save me.” 








MOTHERING SUNDAY. 

The term Mothering Sunday comes from a custom 
once very common. On that day—namely, the mid- 
Sunday of Lent—servants and apprentices used to 
visit their parents, more especially the maternal one, 
taking with them small presents, such as a cake or 
trinket; and as they were thus said to go a mothering, 
the term originated. The mother, in return, used to 
give them a dish made by her own hands, called 
furmity. It was composed of wheat grains, boiled in 
sweet milk, and sugared, with spice. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE CRANBERRY. 

The culture of this delightful fruit is every day bet 
coming more important. The farmers of Massachu- 
setts are reducing it to a science, by the careful and 
patient watchfulness which they maintain over it, 
and the accuracy and faithfulness with which their 
observations are reported. It is also avery profitable 
part of our agricultural system where it is carried on 
upon enlightened principles. A lady of Barnstable 
county bas realized as much asa thousand dollars 
from an acre of the berries, and there is always a 
ready sale for all that can be furnished. Indeed the 
demand for them is so great, that the Boston dealers 
often visit the growers, and engage their crops before 
they are picked. Massachusetts is the principal 
State engaged in growing this fruit, and is conse- 
quenély the most experienced in it. The berries 
there are cultivated in the following manner: 

In the first place, a suitable location is selected for 
the “bog,” or marsh. The best soil for the cranberry 
is beach or quartz sand, overlaid by about a foot of 
turfy peat. If the peat is deep, and covered with 
rushes, wild grasees or bushes, the whole must be 
pared over down to the bottom of the roots and re- 
moved, and the bog covered with beach or quartz 
sand from five to fifteen inches in depth. The bog is 
then prepared by being levelled, and provided with a 
series of trenches, by means of which latter it may 
be supplied or covered with water during the winter 
and spring, and drained dry at the proper time. 
This is the most important part of the whole busi- 





ness, a8, if the ‘‘ bog” is properly prepared, the vines |. 


require comparatively little attention afterwards; 
and it is‘a known fact, that the best fruit is found in 
the best prepared bogs. 

The spring is generally considered the best time for 
planting the vines, but they are very tenacious of 
life, and will grow if planted at almost any season. 
The usual method is to punch holes in the ground 
about eighteen inches apart each way, and insert 
therein two or three vines, and afterwards press the 
soil around them. The vines will bear steadily for 
many years with but very little care bestowed upon 
them. The principal thing to be done is to guard 
against the ravages of insects during the growing 
season, which is said to be accomplished successfully 
by keeping the “bogs” under water till the first of 
June. 

The berries are picked By"Wand, and spread not 
more than five inches deep in hurdles of lath left* 
open, so that the air can draw through them. These 
hurdles are piled for three weeks in a room in which 
the air circulates freely. This matures the fruit, and 
renders it less liable to rot, or to be injured by frost. 
When taken from the hurdles the berries are care- 
fully picked over, and every unsound berry remoyed. 
They are then packed in dry, clean barrels, when 
they are ready for the market. Boston is the great 
market for them; of late years the Boston dealers have 
sold large quantities to New York and Philadelphia. 





FORTY YEARS OLD. 

The lady who has been described as the most 
graceful and charming woman in Europe was forty 
years old the fifth of the last month. She is not only 
distinguished for her personal attractions, but she 
sits on the loftiest throne in the world, and is the 
reigning queen of another world, whose limit is as 
boundless as civilization. This lady, of course, is the 
Empress Eugenieof France. With all her power she 
is powerless in the grasp of Time. Years accumu- 
late, leaving on her handsome countenance their in- 
effacable mark, and queen as she is, she cannot wipe 
one from the score. By a caprice of taste she can set 
the female world in a flutter, but she cannot possess 
herself of the youth of the humblest of her worship- 
pers. Poor empress! Less fortunate than her ob- 
seure sisters, she catnot even practise a little harm- 
leas deception in the matter of age. The world knew 
when slie was born, and, having been kind enough 
to remember the event, is now too cruel to forget. 
It isa question whether it is worth while to be a 
queen at such a penalty. In point of fact, forty years 
is not a great age. A maiden of forty might properly 
be called an ancient maiden, but a monarch at forty 
is young. Daniel Webster was forty when he made 


all the greatness of his life came after. We question, 
however, if the empress will find consolation in the 
study of history. Hers was the reign of beauty, the 
most imperious but evanescent reign that mortal can 
aspire to gain. The real life of a beauty is generally 
compressed into ten fleeting years. After that the 
deluge. ‘ 





WALL-PAPER. 

Wall-paper was introduced into Europe to supply 
the place of the ancient tapestry with which houses 
were hung.. The Chinese have used it for that pur- 
pose from a very early day. The Englisk claim to 
have introduced it into Europe, but the French deny 
their claim, and assert that paper-hangings were 
first made in Rouen as early as 1620 or 1630, by one 
krancois. Be this as it may, France at present is 
more largely engaged in the manufacture of wall- 
paper than any other country, and its productions 
stand first in the market for their beauty and excel- 
lence. There are different methods used for produc- 
ing the designs. The most complicated are printed 
in the same manner that the figures on calico are 
prepared. In the Great Exhibition of 1851, a pattern 
was exhibited representing a chase in the forest. To 
print this twelve thousand blocks were required. 
Some of the colors used are exceedingly dangerous. 
This is especially the case in the rich greens of the 
flock papers, which are produced by a dangerous 
compound of arsenic and copper. The workmen en- 
gaged in preparing and in hanging these papers 
are often seriously injured by the noxious influence 
which they exert, and sometimes the atmosphere of 
the apartments in which .they are hung is so much 
affected by them as to impair the health of the occu- 
pants of the house. 





THE BAY OF HONDURAS. 

One of the most remarkable bodies of water in the 
New World is that large triangular arm of the Carib- 
bean Sea, lying between the republic of Honduras 
and the peninsula of Yucatan, and known as the 
Bay of Honduras. It is noted for its great depth of 
water. Along the coast of the peninsula of Yuca- 
tan the bay is studded with numerous coral reefs, or 
keys, which, forming almost a continuous line, at a 
distance of from ten to twenty-five miles from the 
main land, act as a natural breakwater to the conti- 
nent, and keep the bay almost entirely free from the 
effects of storms. The smooth water behind these 
reefs is approached only by means of narrow intri- 
cate channels. It is always difficult to reach the 
coast, and hip’ ks occur annually in 
consequence of this. The buccaneers were well ac- 
quainted with the means of gaining the smooth wa- 
ter behind the reefs, and this knowledge enabled 
them to escape from the Spanish war vessels with 
impunity. 








THE OLDEST REPUBLIC. 

The oldest republic in the world is that of San 
Marino, which is situated in Italy, between the 
Apennines, the Po and the Adriatic. The territory 
of this State lies within a circumference of forty 
mniles, and contains a population of about seven thou- 
sand. The republic was founded more than fourteen 
hundred years ago on moral principles, industry and 
equity; and owing to its insignificant and remote 
position, has not been troubled by the political 
storms that have convulsed all the rest of Europe. 
It takes no part in European politics, and is under 
the especial protection of the Pope. It is governed 
by a captain regent, chosen every six months by the 
representatives of the people (sixty in number), who 
are in their turn chosen every six months by the 
people themselves.. The taxes are light, and the 
government mild and fraternal. The people are in- 
dustrious, frugal and contented, and the farms and 
dwellings are noted for their neatness and comfort. 





THE CURIOSITIES OF A SPIDER’S WEB.—An Eng- 
lish savan states that in all the geometric spider 
webs the concentric lines, with the exception of those 
in the very centre, are most beautifully dotted with 
the viscid substance to aid in the capture of insects, 
He adds that there are more than one hundred thou- 
sand of these gummy drops in a web that has been 
made in about half an hour. Puzzled to know how 
this part of the process was effected, he watched, by 
means of a pocket lens, a spider during the operation. 
He distinctly saw that the viscid lines as first drawn 
from the abdomen were not dotted. On a careful 
examination with the microscope the thread ap- 
peared only a little thicker than an ungummed line; 
but after avery short time undulations appeared, 
and subsequently, at the most regular distances, the 
viscid matter formed into alternating large and 
smaller globules—the whole process being a beautiful 
illustration of molecular attraction. 








VERY CONVENIENT —They have a convenient way 
of evading the operation of the Sunday law in New 
York. The statutes of New Jersey are not so rigid, 
and alla man has to do now to procure a drink on 
Sunday, is to cross the Hudson and visit one of the 
towns lying opposite the modern Gotham. On Sun- 
day, May 20th, seventy thousand persons availed 
themselves of this privilege. The new law has been 
a blessing to the ferries, whose receipts have been 
enormously swollen by it. 





Fast CoLors.—“ Gladiateur’s” colors, blue and 
vermilion, are the prevailing tints in Paris, and like 





his celebrated speech in reply to Hayne, yet nearly 


the horse, are warranted “ fast.” 





NEXT WHEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“Kate's LOVERS,” by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 

“DETERMINED TO RISE; a Lesson for Young 
America,” by James Dabney. 

“No Goop DEED&VER Lost,” by Mr. P. H. Phelps. 

“CHARLIE MALONE’S EscAPE,” by Theodore 
Arnold, 

“MR. SIDNEY GRIFFETH: or, Claws in Velvet,” 
by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“WaIrs FROM ARMY LIFE,” by Captain Fred. 
Haxall. “Ss 

“ A YEAR AND A Day,” by Esther Serle Kenneth. 

“THE TRUE PRINCESS,” by Barbara Broome. 

“THE SEWING-MAUHINE,” by Clarence F. Buhler. 

“A SOLDIER’ BuRIAL,” by Clara Augusta. 





GETTING MARRIED. 

It seems to us we never hear of a young lady about: 
to be married, but there strikes upon our ears a 
chorus of her friends, avowing that she is about to 
throw herself away upon a man who is wholly un- 
worthy of her, and wondering what she can possibly 
see in him to justify her in making such an enormous 
sacrifice. So, when a man marries, all his friends 
agree that they are terribly disappointed in his wife. 
They did think that poor dear old So-and-so would 
have made a better choice. But here has he gone 
and married‘a woman who isn’t good-looking, who 
hasn’t any money, who doesn’t understand him, who 
can’t appreciate him, who, etc., etc.,—altogether a 
long bill of ihdictment against the lady, simply be- 
cause she has become poor dear old So-and-so’s wife, 
and a friend whom his other friends can’t be friends 
with. And in these cases, it should be noted, the 
friends of the wife or husband are only of accord in 
their common antagonism to the object of the wife or 
husband’s choice; and for the better expression of 
this, they sink temporarily the other differences ex- 
isting among and dividing them; they are only har- 
monious singing this one chorus; that over, a hope- 
less discord prevails among them again. 

A BELLES’ OUTFIT. 

The outfit making in New York for a Nashville 
belle who is soon to be married, consists of twenty- 
five dresses, and the bride’s dress will be, in material 
and style, like the dress worn by Queen Victoria 
when she opened the last parliament. It iscomposed 
of white satin, and is mae in the new “ empress” 
shape, with plain and tight front, pointed back, gored 
skirt, and trail, one yard in length, trimmed with a 
liberal supply of rich point lace. A dress for the 
bride’s sister consists of green striped and spotted 





THH PEACE OF SLEEP. 

The peace of sleep is nearly as beautiful as the 
peace of death—nearly as beautiful as that unutter- 
able calm whose placidity awes us when we sob over 
our lost ones, and compels us to pause in our weep- 
ing, and gaze on the face whose many changes were 
80 familiar and so dear; yearning for a break in that 
calm, a quiver in that strange set smile, something 
that shall seem human and sympathetic—something, 
we know not what, that will not freeze us with such 
intense conviction that the emiles, and tears, and 

shine, and dow, of earth's emotions are over; 
and that what we loved has passed away to the world 
where there is no more change! 








MOVING BEACH. 

Acurious geological fact is noticed in the Iele of 
Wight, consisting of a layer of pebbles, each about 
the size and color of a horse-bean, which has been 
gradually moving eastward along the southwestern 
shore of the island. The layer has now reached 
Ventnor. A few years ago no such pebbles were to 
be found on that coast. They probably originated 
on the coast of Dorset. They are, like all gravel, 
broken and water-worn flints. The layer has pro- 
bably been formed under the sea, and driven by 
some unusual disturbance from the Dorset shores, 
past the Hampshire coast, on to the Isle of Wight 
beach. : 





FASHIONABLE Fo..ies.—Ladies’ boots with heels 
of gold and silver, and with tassels and .rosettes of 
gold and silver thread are seen in Paris, and grotesque 
scarf-pins are “all the rage” for gentlemen abroad. 
Dandies parade the street with a wonderfully lifelike 
representation in ename) of a human eye an inch or 
two below the chin, or a lighted cigar, with a ruby at 
the end to indicate the fire, or a lucifer match of 
precious metal closely resembling the real article. 
Hessian boots are to be fashionable for gentlemen 
this for pr d t 








A HOT BATH.—Two young men of Troy were sere- 
nading a young lady a few nights since, gently they 
sung ‘I sigh for thee,” when the lady’s sire appeared 
at the window, with anger on his countenance and a 
kettle of boiling water in his hand. Suddenly there 
rose as “ wild a yell asif all the fiends from heaven 
that fell had pealed the banner cry of hell.” The 
father had scalded the poor youths, and the gentle 
maiden had epjoyed their discomfiture from behind a 
convenient window-blind. ‘Sich is life.” 





PROGRESS OF YouNG, FoLKs:—Not long ago a 
little girl, nine years old, said, ‘‘Ma, I want Sarah 
(the servant) discharged immediately.”—** What for, 





silk, made with new style of waist, and puffed sleeves, 
trimmed with Cluny lace. The bridemaids’ dresses 
are of pink tarletan, over skirt of same material, 
waists tastefully adorned with lace with a profusion 
of silk ribbon running round the skirt. Then there 
are grenadines, bareges, and some lighter dresses, as 
well as choice under skirts and other ‘‘ mysteries of 
the toilet.” 





A PARISIAN DRESS. 

The dress of a Parisian dionne at the Sunday races 
is thus described :—She had on a blue taffeta robe 
empire, the train of which was slightly looped up. A 
petticoat of the last make swept the ground, all Va- 
lenciennes insertion, muslin frills and lace as snowy 
ascambric. The tight casaque and robe were trim- 
med with three rows of white satin, cut on the cross 
and placed at even distances, between which and 
down the front were sewn oxydized silver buttons. 
The accessories were a silver belt, silver heels to 
high blue boots, a white Brussels lace parasol, fringed. 
with marabout, and a bonnet, the veriest nothing of 
a bonnet-—beginning life under very trying circum- 
stances. It was acorn-colored tulle Pamela, with a 
garland of green foliage having here and there a 
rosebud, while sprigs of the same were twisted in 
her chignon under a very invisible net.” 





VALUABLE DIAMONDS.—At a grand reception 
given in Rome to celebrate the signature of the 
marriage contract of the Princess Donna Vittoria Al- 
tieri with Count Revedia de Perrara, the Roman 
princesses. wore their historic diamonds. The most 
striking were those of the Princess Plombino, who 
wore a necklace of single diamonds as large as nuts, 
and an enormous diamond, which formerly belonged 
to the crown of Spain, set ina brooch. Much admi- 
ration was excited by a pyramid of white roses and 
lilies of the valley, eight feet in height, and sur- 
mounted by a winged Victory, a graceful allusion to 
the princess’s name. 





POLITE ROBBERS.—Spanish robbers are very po- 
lite. An Englishman was once accosted on a lonely 
road byaruffian, ‘ Sir,” said he, “you have my 
coat on; may I trouble you for it?” The English- 
man drew a pistol, and told the fellow he was mis- 
taken. “Sir,” said the robber, ‘I perceive that I 
am. Will you do me the honor to communicate your 
name, that I may remember it in my prayers?” 





A GRAND PLACE.—A newspaper in California says 
they are so much annoyed out there with mosquitoes 
and bedbugs, that a physician alvises, first a bath in 
a solution of soft soap and molasses, then a sprinkle 
of sawdust on the head, after which the patient 
should take to kis bed and.maintain perfect repose. 





my daughter?”—“ B she’s saucy.”—‘ Why, 
what did she do?”—“ She told me I had better keep 
away from the sugar-barrel.’”’—“ That was not sauci- 
ness to you at all; it was what she ought to have told 
you.”—“' There, ma, is where you and I don’t agree; 
and if Sarah is not discharged immediately, J shall 
leave.” 





CaP"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.— We have had 
manufactured for our paper @ PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean asnew. Simply cutting the oe after 
each number is put in, one has a handy k, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG OF OUR Untow take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul- paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family. Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 

eruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
literary exceuence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HisToRICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home CIRCLE, THE CAMP, THE CounTING-RooM, 
THE WORKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published willbe 3 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shallordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Sour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country,most of 
whom write exclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
winer publications can boastof as much excellencein 
that direction. 

The readeris referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


Onecopyoneyear - - + + + = = 4.00 
Two copies omeyear - - + + « - 17.50 
Four ‘ oe ae é a * oI a - 14.00 
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Andacopy gratisfor every club often. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the aboverates. 

_ THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLov’s MontTH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLacG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLac and AMERICAN Union for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
FLAG, Union, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
$9.5 


“Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen cupiessent, post-paid,uponthe receipt of ten 
cents. 

Canada subscribers must send twenty centead- 
ditional,to pay American postage one yar. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsurEs, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Unton.) 
AT A GRAVE. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSOR, 


Dead man, all the world's people 
To-night have no voice for me; 

I sit by your side, touching the sod, 
Thinking, watching the sea. 

You never complained ; 
Death in life was but just, you said; God!— 
Sardonyx, and purple, and azure, and red, 

Jewel dusted, the rocks glimmer under the sun; 
Rose-red ashes is piled in the west, 

Like dust of a heart that is burned, 
No voice breaks the calm; 

What is done, then, is dono, 


Kiss me! 
If I could but reach your breast! 
It is cold—but “tis yours. 
Keepsakes, and letters you wrote, have the res‘ 
Mine, the road to this place, 
Mine, the brook gurgling west, 
The guiding birds, and the fields with their blos. 
zest,— 
All mine, to be loved, 
For they lead to your rest. 


Is rest sweet to you, dear? 
How kingly your face down there in the dark! 
Years hence, the curious, searching for treasnt:. 
Never thinking this place by the blue sea a gray 
May find what they think a rare beautiful mar :. 
Hid in the sand here where rustles the wave. 
Years hence? Where will I be? 
What in life is there lett for me 
But to breathe out confessions over your grav: 
ou were human, you said, 
Drearily smiling that night, 
So am I; and to-morrow I'll be on the side of th, © 
Holding creeds, making rules, Just and good, fi ' 
lives, 
Spurning those, who, half dead, 
Break them, yet dare hope for mercy. 
Ah, heaven! am I not but a pitiful sham? 


It is growing dark ; what shall I leave you, 
Out here by the sea? Just my poor heart; 
And I'll back to the struggle of life, 
Upheld by my judgment and all I respect, 
To denounce you in fame, to swear you untrue. 
Happy only in stealing back to this place, 
Loving you, 
Lying here with my cheek on these sods, 
Watching the glow die out of the west, 
And the moon's rim come up 
O'er the chilly blue sea. 
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I. 
“ Tiger, rning bright 
In th f the night, 


What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ?" 


VER the tender spring 
the park, and through t! , 
and branches, looked an: . 
the dome and walls of C 
House, snowy-white, b: . 
pillared, and many-wi 
Carriages stood before t! 
portico, and at each ot 
wing entrances gentle: 
ed, smoking or reading 
siping, or staring, in ¢ 
windows of the smok’ 
realing-rooms, and gli: 
ladies might be seen by 
in the park and street, i: 
and chambers. All the 
were open to the brigh 
noon, and curtains fluttered in and out on“ 
breeze. 

In saying that the windows were all open, ~ 
except three in the pleasantest and sunnie+ 
Before those three the curtains were closel 
much to the annoyance of a young man \ 
walking up and down one of the park ma! 
impatient promenasder, of whom it is not wor’ 
to make any mystery, was Mr. Melton Comes 
fashionable, quite respectable, and wholly « 
place young man. He walked to and fro, p 
moustache, looking at bis watch, and ev: 
while tugging his gloves up at the wrists. I: 
he also swore a little, occasionally. Some 
gentlemen have that way when they are i 

“ Does the lazy fellow mean to lie in bed + 
was ong of his muttered exclamations. 
weren’t such a grand Turk, I’d go up and r 
out. ° But L suppose if I got in, that machine 
Jvhn would be politely requested to put me 

Inside the closed cartains, a soft twilight | 
au elegant suite of three rooms, which w: 
thrown into one by the folding doors bein 
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, «ole calm whose placidity awes us when we sob over 


‘og, and gaze on the face whose many changes were 


Che peace of sleep is nearly as beautiful as the 
_ace of death—nearly as beautiful as that unutter- 
ir lost ones, and compels us to pause in our weep- 
» familiar and so dear; yearning for a break in that 
ulm, a quiver in that strange set smile, something 
iat shall seem human and sympathetic—something, 
e know not what, that will not freeze us with such 
tense conviction that the smiles, and tears, and 


: nshine, and shadow, of earth's emotions are over; 
. id that what we loved has passed away to the world 


' yading a young lady a few nights since, gently they 


' <ettle of boiling water in his hand. Suddenly there 
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THH PEACH OF SLEEP. 


here there is no more change! 





MOVING BEACH. 
A curious geological fact is noticed in the Iele of 
“ight, consisting of a layer of pebbles, each about 
e size and color of a horse-bean, which has been 
-adually moving eastward along the southwestern 
ore of the island. The layer has now reached 
‘entnor. A few years ago no such pebbles were to 
3 found on that coast. They probably originated 
n the coast of Dorset. They are, like all gravel, 
coken and water-worn flints. The layer has pro- 
vbly been formed under the sea, and driven by 
’me unusual disturbance from the Dorset shores, 
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FASHIONABLE FOLLIES.—Ladies’ boots with heels 
f gold and silver, and with tassels and .rosettes of - 


varf-pins are “‘all the rage” for gentlemen abroad. 
sandies parade the street with a wonderfully lifelike 
epresentation in enamel of a human eye an inch or 
wo below the chin, or a lighted cigar, with a ruby at 
he end to indicate the fire, or a lucifer match of 
recious metal closely resembling the real article. 
[essian boots are to be fashionable for gentlemen 
his summer for promenade costume. 





A HoT BATH.—Two young men of Troy were sere- 


sung ‘I sigh for thee,” when the lady’s sire appeared 
\t the window, with anger on his countenance and a 


rose as “ wild a yell as if all the fiends from heaven 
hat fell had pealed the banner cry of hell.” The 
‘uther had scalded the poor youths, and the gentle 
tnaiden had enjoyed their discomfiture from behind a 
convenient window-blind. ‘Sich is life.” 





PROGRESS OF YOUNG, Forks:—Not long ago a 
ittle girl, nine years old, said, ‘‘Ma, I want Sarah 
‘the pegubinne. discharged immediately.”—** What for, 
ny daughter?”—“B she’s saucy.”—“ Why, 
“‘She told me I had better keep 
uway from the sugar-barrel.”—‘* That was not sauci- 
ness to you at all; it was what she ought to have told 
vou.”—* There, ma, is where you and I don’t agree; 
ind if Sarah is not discharged immediately, J shall 
‘eave.” 
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vill be found a great convenience by those who see 
it to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
snd cleanasnew. Simply cutting the rage after 
‘ach number is put in, one has a handy Kk, all 
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hem at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
ipon the receipt of $1.25. 
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AT A GRAVE. 
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BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 
~_—_—_—_—r 


Dead man, all the world's people 
To-night have no voice for me; 
I sit by your side, touching the sod, 
Thinking, watching the sea. 
You never complained ; 
Death in life was but just, you said; God!— 
Sardonyx, and purple, and azure, and red, 
Jewel dusted, the rocks glimmer under the sun; | 
Rose-red ashes is piled in the west, 
Like dust of a heart that is burned. 
No voice breaks the calm; 
What is done, then, is done. 


Kiss me! 
If I could but reach your breast! 
It is cold—but “tis yours. 
Keepsakes, and letters you wrote, have the rest; 
Mine, the road to this place, 
Mine, the brook gurgling west, 
The guiding birds, and the fields with their blossoming 
zest,— 
All mine, to be loved, 
For they lead to your rest. 


Is rest sweet to you, dear? 
How kingly your face down there in the dark! 
Years hence, the curious, searching for treasures, 
Never thinking this place by the blue sea a grave, 
May find what they think a rare beautiful marble, 
Hid in the sand here where rustles the wave. 
Years hence? Where will I be? 
What in life is there left for me ‘ 
But to breathe out confessions over your grave? 
gi ou were human, you said, 
Drearily smiling that night, 
So am I; and to-morrow I°ll be on the side of the world, 
Holding creeds, making rules, just and good, for men’s 
lives, 
Spurning those, who, half dead, 
Break them, yet dare hope for mercy. 
Ah, heaven! am I not but a pitiful sham? 


It is growing dark; what shall I leave you, 
Out here by the sea? Just my poor heart; 
And I'll back to the struggle of life, 
Upheld by my judgment and all I respect, 
To denounce you in fame, to swear you untrue. 
Happy only in stealing back to this place, . 
Loving you, 
Lying here with my cheek on these sods, 
Watching the glow die out of the west, 
And the moon's rim come up 
O'er the chilly blue sea. 
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ER I. 


, Durning bright 

ts of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ?" 


VER the tender spring foliage of 
the park, and through the twigs 
and branches, looked and peeped 
the dome and walls of Clarendon 
House, snowy-white, balconied, 
pillared, and many-windowed. 
Carriages stood before the grand 
portico, and at each of the two 
wing entrances gentlemen loll- 
ed, smoking or reading, or gos- 
siping, or staring, in the long 
windows of the smoking and 
reading-rooms, and glimpses of 
ladies might be seen by passers 
in the park and street, in parlors 
and chambers. All the windows 
were open to the bright March 
noon, and curtains fluttered in and out on the light 
breeze. 

In saying that the windows were all open, we must 
except three in the-pleasantest and sunniest corner. 
Before those three the curtains were closely drawn, 
much to the annoyance of a young man who was 
walking up and down one of the park malls. This 
impatient promenader, of whom it is not worth while 
to make any mystery, was Mr. Melton Comes, a rather 
fashionable, quite respectable, and wholly common- 
place young man. He walked to and fro, pulling his 
moustache, looking at his watch, and every little 
while tugging his gloves up at the wrists. Lam afraid 
he also swore a little, occasionally. Some very nice 
gentlemen have that way when they are impatient. 

“ Does the lazy fellow mean to lie in bed all day?” 
was one of his muttered exclamations. “If he 
weren’t such a grand Turk, I’d go up and route him 
out, " But L suppose if I got in, that machine he calls 
John would be politely requested to put me out.” 

Inside the closed curtains, a soft twilight pervaded 
an elegant suite of three rooms, which were now 
thrown into one by the folding doors being drawn 











back. These rooms were not furnished in the usual 
tawdry style of hotel upholstery, but in a manner to 


. indicate that a refined taste had presided over the 


work. Walls, cornices and ceilings were. all snow- 
white, only delicately veined and fretted with gild- 
ing; but this whiteness was subdued by a slumberous 
richness of color that came through voluminous pur- 
ple curtains, whose heavy tassels were gold-colored, 
and of pure silk. Moreover, the walls were more 
than half covered with ornaments. There were pic- 
tures in all sorts of frames—some of massive carving, 
black and lustrous, others delicate as vine-sprays in 
May, others, again shining like wrought and beaten 
gold, or old and quaint, a strip of ebony outside a 
thread of gilding framing some precious water-color 
painted far back in the pure dawn of art. Indeed, all 
of Mr. Griffeth’s pictures and biouterie were precious, 
and none but a simpleton ever looked at the frames, 
after having given one glance to the gem set therein. 
Brackets, whose exquisite designs had sprung up in 
the brain of genius, were set here and there, and held 
some graceful shape in marble, bronze, ormolu, or 
porcelain, or perhaps some single book was so con- 
spicuously placed, to denote its value. The carpet, 
which was the same through the whole apartmente, 
was thick and mossy, its white ground strown with 
plumy palm-leaves, overlaying each other, and look- 
ing like shadows falling on a white pavement from 
trees and vines in the sunshine, Tables, chairs, so- 
fas, cabinets, each a model of elegance, but not too 
remarkable, and all of deep,rich hues—blacks, browns, 
and tawny-colors in the woods, purple or vivid crim- 
son in draperies. Books were everywhere—Bibleand 
missal in covers of carven wood, the text in manu- 
script, and embellished with the most exquisite paint- 
ing on every leaf, costly, illustrated works, first edi- 
tions, rare books, whose copies were as scarce as 
comets; new books, too, some just from the press, 
presented by complimentary editors or trembling au- 
thors; for Mr. Sidney Griffeth was a critic, and 
wielded a caustic though a graceful pen. 

Near a lofty window in the back room, which look- 
ed northward, stood an easel, with a half-finished 
crayon head on it—a wistful, lovely face, with an air 
of melancholy hovering about it, with heavy braids 
of hair seeming to weigh the head a little aside, and 
large eyes that would droop easily, both hair and 
eyes brown, you feelsure. For Mr. Sidney Griffeth 
was an artist. 

Just slipping down over the pear! keys of a cabinet 
piano, was a piece of manuscript music, the accom- 
paniment unfinished, left just where the musician’s 
inspiration had flagged, or where he had been inter- 
rupted. For Mr: Sidney Griffeth was also poet and 
composer. 

What more would you? And yet, these were not 
all of his accomplishments. He was a good horseman 
—not good for county Galway leaps and runs, per- 
haps, but a gallant rider in park or on highway. He 
could handle a sword, so that it seemed not one, but 
a score, flashing in swift lightnings all about his head 
and breast. He could dance, when he would conde- 
scend—he could talk, when it was worth while; in 
fine, if Mr. Sidney Griffeth were a diamond, it was 
by no means in the rough, but brilliant and faceted. 
I do not mean to say that he was absolutely great in 
any one of these accomplishments; but he had in 
each an elegance, a grace and a finish, which genius 
itself could admire. 

Would you see this Admirable Crichton? There 
he lies, stretched asleep on a sofa of purple velvet, 
that looks almost black, what you can see of it 
through the flowing folds of his crimson-silk dress- 
img-gown. As he lies there, anything so hard as the 
diamond does not seem a fitting type for him. The 
impression he makes, is of softness, grace and deli- 
cacy. The form is slight, and taller than medium, 
and his face is one of those which are scarcely hand- 
some, but changeful, and capable of a fitful and most 
fascinating beauty. He lay with his arms thrown 
above his head, and his white and slender hands, 
blue-veined and pink-nailed, were half buried in the 
silken yellow-brown locks, which clustered carelessly 
about a low white forehead. The pink lips were 
slightly parted, showing a perfect set of glittering 
teeth, and his regular breathing stirred a yellow 
moustache, that drooped across his cheek, to the 
smovthly-shaven chin. His skin had a soft, creamy 
tint, otherwise was colorless; the delicate brows were 
flexible, but bent a little down, instead of arching, 
showing more force than was indicated by any other 
feature; the lids were white, and deeply-fringed, and 
when he opened them, you would see light, bluish- 
gray eyes, with speckled irises. Those speckled, 
changeful eyes are not often seen, and penees it is 
as well, 

When the hour-hand of a little French clock on the 
mantel-piece reached twelve, a shrill, musical chirp- 
ing, as of frightened birds, broke through the room. 
You would have thought that twenty nests were be- 
ing robbed, and that forty bird-fathers and mothers 
were crying out from their little breaking hearts. 


The sleeper stirred in his nest, turned his cheek for 
an instant to the laced pillow, then dreamily opencd 
his eyes, and looked at the clock, waiting till the noise 
should have done. He always set this unique alarm 
when he wished to wake at a certain hour, not liking 
any one to enter his room when he was asleep. After 
a few minutes, he rose languidly, gave the inevitable 
yawn of one who has slept late, unlocked the door, 
rang the bell, then dropped into a chair, rested his 
head back on the cushions, clasped his hands over his 
head, and shut his eyes again. 

“Yes sir!” said Jobn, at the door, 

“ Bring me a cup of tea, and the paper,” drawled 
his master, without looking round. 








“ Yes sir,” said John, again, bowing to the back of 
the chair, above which the back of a white hand and 
a lock of silken hair were visible. Then he disap- 
peared. ' 

In two minutes he came back, carrying a waiter, 
on which were the morning paper, and a tiny tea- 
service of silver and dark-blue porcelain. 

“Now prepare my bath,” said Mr. Griffeth, in a 
voice like a drowsy flute. 

A little cup of the amber liquid, which he took 
strong and without cream, a keen and comprehensive 
glance over the items of news, business as well as 
literary, then the gentleman tossed the paper aside, 
and for the first time glanced at the prompt and quiet 
John. 

“ Has Mrs. Griffeth been down to breakfast?” ho 
asked. 

“ Yes sir. She took her breakfast at eight o’clock.” 

“ Has any one inquired for me this morning?” was 
the next question. d 

“ Yes sir; Mr. Melton Comes has, and he is down 
in the smoking-room, waiting.” 

A slight frown ruffled Mr. Griffeth’s smooth brow, 
as he rose. 

“T shall see no one for an hour,” he said. “If Mr. 
Comes chooses to wait till one, he can come up. And 
if he does, give my compliments to Mrs. Griffeth, and 
ask her to be kind enough to step in soon after, if she 
is not engaged. Tell Mr. Comes I threatened your 
life, if you disturbed me before one o’clock.” 

“T will, sir,” replied the servant, gravely, bowing 
himself stiffly out. 

“Couldn’t the cursed fool find any other time, but 
he must spoil my breakfast?” muttered the gentle- 
man, as he sauntered toward the bath-room. 

An hour after, there was a gentle knock at the 
door, and John ushered in the patient waiter. 

They found Mr. Griffeth writing busily, the white 
hand sliding swiftly over the paper, and tracing 
quaint and graceful characters. 

“0, Lam throwing myself under the hoofs of Pe- 
gasus!”’ said the visitor, pausing. 

“Never mind! He is velvet-shod,” replied the 
writer, scribbling away a few minutes, without turn- 
ing; then, laying down his pen, he rose, and greeted 
his friend with pleasant cordiality. 

“I thought that you were asleep when I saw the 
curtains down,” said the young man. 

“To be sure, they are down. Raise them, John, 
and open the windows. It’s March, isn’t it? Does 
the sun shine? Bon! I was asleep a few hours this 
morning, after coming in from Mrs. Canderly’s party 
—Mrs. Canderly doesn’t shine in entertaining, Comes 
—but I had to get up, and go to work. I must always 
work, whether I sleep or not.” And Mr. Griffeth 
heaved a long and pitiful sigh. 

“ But your work pays,” said the other, who seemed 
to feel some slight embarrassment. ‘ Now if I could 
coin gold as easily as you can, I wouldn’t mind such 
work. Besides, the ladies all pet and adore you.” 

**T am happy to learn that I am a ladies’ pet,” said 
Mr. Griffeth, in a measured tone, giving his mous- 
tache a slow twist. 

“O, I didn’t mean quite that; but you know they 
are always ready to lionize you. Of course I know, 
Griffeth, that you take a higher stand than that.” 

The young man spoke hastily, and in adeprecating 
tone, for there was something in Mr. Griffeth’s cool 
and gentle displeasure, which was not pleasant to 
meet. Besides, Mr. Comes was particularly anxious 
not to offend him unnecessarily this morning. 

The gentleman did not help his visitor at all, but 
merely sat and listlessly twirled his pen, and the 
other was obliged to flounder on as best he could. 

“The fact is,” he stammered, ‘‘I don’t wish to in- 
trude on your writing. 1 merely dropped in on an 
errand. I wouldn’t trouble you, but I am hard up 
just now, and if you could let me have a hundred 
dollars to-day, I should be very glad. You see—” * 

Not knowing what to present to his hearer’s vision, 
the speaker came to a stop. 

“My dear boy,” exclaimed Mr. Griffeth, patheti- 
cally, “how am I to get the money? I assure you, I 
do not believe that I have as much as ten dollars in 
the world! Let me see!” 

Taking a dark-green monnai from his pocket, he 
opened it in the frankest manner, and spilled its con- 
tents on to the table. It was before the translation 
of specie, and there rolled out a gold piece, and a few 
silver pieces. Mr. Griffeth counted them with the 
utmost naivete and carelessness. 

“Just eleven dollars and seventy cents,” he said, 
looking up with arched eyebrows. “ What can I do? 
I am really sorry, Melton; but you see that I am al- 
most a beggar.” 

The young man sat flushed and disconcerted. 

** Perhaps you might be able to borrow it for me,” 
he said, after a minute. 

‘4 Rob Peter to pay Paul,’ ” sighed the debtor, re- 
storing the coin to the porte-monnai. “ It would only 
be shifting the burden from one to another. And I 
know not a soul I would like to borrow from.” 

“Mrs. Griffeth might oblige you,’ suggested the 
visitor, without looking up. 

‘* Borrow money of a lady!” exclaimed his host, 
flushing with indignant surprise. 

‘Well, perhaps it wouldn’t be plcasant,’? owned 
Mr. Comes, somewhat abashed. ‘ Though f borrow 
from my sisters, and aunts, and cousins, right and 
left, when I am in need.” 

A shrug of the shoulders was the only reply. 

“] wish,” persisted the creditor, ‘that you could 
think of some way to raise it to-day. I want it pret- 
ty badly.” 

“JT would, if it were possible,” Mr. Griffeth said, in 
his most obliging manner. “I really ought to have 


Coloring angrily at the hint, the baffled creditor 
ert his hand towards his hat. 

“TI shall hope to hear from you this week,” he said, 
stiffly, walking towards the door. 

“I will try not to disappoint you,” was the gracious 

reply. 

Mr. Sidney Griffeth looked after his visitor, till the 
door closed behind him, and then still continued look- 
ing a moment longer in that direction, as though he 
saw through the panels. Then he threw down his 
pen, and began to pace the tloor. 

“Debt and duns in a circle of torments!” he 
muttered, 

A soft knock at the door interrupted him, and at 
his somewhat sharp summons, it opened, and timidly 
on the threshold stood a lady, the original of the 
crayon portrait on Mr. Griffeth’s easel, 

She seemed scarcely to stand, but, rather, to hover 


paid you before; but you have been so obliging that 
I have let it slip. I will really see to it right away, 
| and try to pay yon this week. Let me see, how much 

is it?” f 
“Two hundred and fifty dollars,” said the young 

man, sulkily. 
“So itis. Well, I am obliged to you for waiting so 

long, and will do the best ] can. If this article were 

once written, I could do so immediately; but, you 

perceive, it is not beyond the third page.” 


. in the doorway, so light was she, so floating her mo- 


tion, so timid and uncertain her aspect, as she stood 
there a moment, waiting. She was rather small, with 
‘around waist, well-developed arms and shoulders, 
full, red lips, and lustrous eyes, all speaking of quick 
and ardent feelings; and, at the same time, there 
was that veil of melancholy which the portraitso 
well indicated. 

This lady was dressed in deep mourning, whieh 
ycontrasted well with her pearly whiteness, and she 
wore the merest film of a widow’s cap over the warm 
brown of her hair. At sight of her, Mr. Griffeth 
started forward, with a sudden change of cownte- 
nance. 


claimed. ‘I fancied that it was John who knocked. 
How could I mistake the touch of this hand for John’s 
rude knuckles!” 

He fondly straightened the small hand she had laid 
in his, and, laying it palm to palm with his own, 
daintily drew his white finger-tips over the dimples 
at the back. 

A flitting smile broke through her tenders, pensive 
face, like sunshine through the mist, and when she 
spoke, her voice vibrated ; 

—"like a plank 
That feels an Alpine torrent underneath."” 


“TI would have come sooner, brother,” she sakl; 
“but Mrs. Washburn would make me read a better 
to her before releasing me.” 

“°Tis aa well so,” he answered, as he lod her to a 
sofa, and took a seat by her side. “ To think that I 
should send for you to scare people away! But I do 
get so bored, Bice. Melton Comes came in while I 
was writing, and I feared he meant to stay all day. 
Fortynately, he only wanted to borrow some money, 
and I got rid of him by refusing. But be annoyed 
me so that I was quite out of tune when yon eame.” 

“Then am not Talso intruding?” she asked, half 
rising. 

“As though you could ever intrude !” he said, plac- 
ing a detaining hand on her arm. ‘ You mspire, but 
do not interrupt me. Besides, I wished te say some- 
thing to you, and this mention of money brings it to 
my mind.” He paused, and a faint blush warmed 
the soft pallor of his face. ‘Will you allow me to 
speak of money affairs to you?” he ashed. “ One 
always hates to annoy a Jady on such asubject.” 

His blush. was reflected by a deeper one in her face; 
she seeming embarrassed, while he seemed only 
perplexed. 

‘I know that we iadies are not supposed to know 
much about such affairs,” she said; “ but I will try 
to understand, and to do anything you wish me to. 
I hope that you do not find me a burden. I have 
feared—” 

She faltered, and tears swam in her bright eyes. 

“ How could you imagine such a thing!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Griffeth, clasping her hand more closely, and 
looking with chiding affection into her face. Such a 
sweet, pathetic face, too! ‘“ Why, my dear, your lit- 
tle income pays almost entirely your expenses—per- 
haps entirely. If ever a few dollars come from my 
side of the purse, when the landlord sends in his bill, 
Iam sure I cannot tell. But if it were so, whoshould 
assist you, if not your poor husband’s only brother? 
All [am anxious about, is this: if anything were to 
happen to me, you would be awkwardly situated. I 
have been troubled about this for some time.” 

Before he had finished speaking, two tears had 
slipped off the lady’s long eye-lashes, and were roll- 
ing over her now colorless cheeks. 

‘* What can you mean by ‘anything happening to 
you,’ Sidney?” she asked, drawing involuntarily 
nearer to her the hand that still held hers. ‘Are you 
ill? Do you fear any accident? In such a case, I 
would care little for any pecuniary embarrassment.” 

‘“* Don’t be alarmed, dear,” said her brother-in-law, 
soothingly. ‘<I am well, and have no knowledge of 
any impending ill; but we must always calculate such 
chances. I cannot feel easy, unless your future is 
more secure. Of course everything I have will be 
yours; but what have 1? Nothing but the contents 
of these rooms. True, these things would sell for 
something; but I would rather you should not be 
obliged to sell them. I have been collecting them for 
years, aud would hate to hear of their being broken 





up and scattered.” 


t 
“My dear Beatrice, I beg your pardon!” he ex- ) 
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“ Why will you talk so?” she interrupted, passion- 
ately. “One would think that you were about to 
die.” 

“*T only tell you of these fears of mine, in order that 
you may relieve them,” he said; and there was some- 
thing commanding in the glance that fell om her. 

The hand lay passive in his, the eyes were uplifted 
to his face, only waiting to hear his will, in order to 
do it. 

“TI think that you ought to try to be reconciled to 
your uncle.” 

A wave of crimson color rose, and seemed to scorch 
the fair face; her eyes drooped, and she sat silent, 
and with quivering lips. 

“T know that it is unpleasant to think of,” the 
gentleman went on, in a hasty, persuasive voice. 
“ But heis getting old,and you must forgive him much 
on that account, and taking into account also that 
‘rash humor which his mother gave him.’ He has 
no one nearer than you, and you were his favorite 
niece. Hard and stubborn as he seems, I believe that 
he regrets you, and would receive you gladly. I do 
wish you would try to conciliate him, Bice.” 

She did not look up, but kept turning her wedding- 
ring round and round, as she answered: 

“ You know, Sidney, my uncle never spoke well of 
Henry.” 

* But he will keep silence now Henry is dead. IfI 


thought that he would be such a brute as to say any-" 


thing to hurt your feelings now, I would not advise 
you to attempt toseehim.” ~ 

The color came flickering up into her check again. 

“And you know he doesn’t like you,” she said, 
unsteadily. 

Mr. Griffeth shrugged his shoulders, and heaved an 
ironical sigh. 

“T forgive him!” he said. 

“ He would insist on my leaving here, if he ‘would 
notice me at all,” she continued, still with downcast 
eyes. 

«I dare say,” said the gentleman, with a genuine 
sigh, this time. ‘ But I should hope to see yon some- 
times, in spite of him. I should miss you; but I 
must not be selfish. My own pleasure must bend to 
your g 

“My cousins would all be in arms,” she urged. 
“They and he would think that my motives were 
mercenary.” 

‘Of course your cousins would think so, for they 
are themselves mercenary, and would lose by such a 
reconciliation. But we must submit to be misunder- 
stood by low people, and it is never worth while to 
try to set them right. They do not wish to be right, 
and are not capable of comprehending any but low 
motives. I always treat the clamors of such persons 
with disregard.” —_, 

“ But they would be right; the motive would be 
mercenary,” said Beatrice Griffeth, looking suddenly 
up with clear, pure eyes. 

Her companion was disconcerted for an instant, but 
only for an instant. 

“T know that I urged a motive of interest, dear. 
But I also mentioned others. You would cheer an 
old man’s declining years. You would be like an af- 
fectionate child to him. Ican scarcely urge the fact 
that you would relieve my fears for your future.” 

Her searching, melancholy eyes dwelt for a moment 
on his face, which was half turned away. Some 
cloud seemed to fall heavily over her, drooping in the 
mouth, making the color fade, bowing the head, and 
seeming to labor in the slow, deep sigh that heaved 
her breast. 

Will you let me think of this a little while?” she 
asked, gently. “I will try to do as you wish, but I 
would like to think of it.” 

“Certainly, dear! I would not wish you to consent 
to anything, against your own will, even though it 
were for your good. We wont talk of it any more 
now. Come and see your picture.” 

He had assumed a light and cheerful air, but she 
followed him with quiet gravity to the easel. © 

“TI just caught your look,” he said; ‘that wistful, 
pensive look, that is your speciality. It was a happy 
chance. But I havea fancy of youin another char- 
acter. I dreamed of it this morning. I must paint 
you full length, as a sleeping Madonna. You shall 
wear a blue robe, with white at the neck, and there 
shall be rings of watching angels overhead, and little 
rosy faces leaning over your pillow, and peeping 
through your long hair, tangled there like butterflies, 
their wings and hair as bright. You have a Madon- 
na face, Beatrice.” 

“A Madonna face is a face made for ere she 
said, in a low voice; but the next instant a smile 
broke up. 

Her smiles came so quickly. She remembered that 
he had dreamed of her that morning, and that 
thought helped to balance the thought of her possible 
banishment. 

‘* Beatrice, my dear, if we are going to drive out—” 
said a voice at the door, at the sound of which Mr. 
Griffeth made a profound bow, and Mrs. Griffeth 
blushed rosily. 

«OQ Mrs. Washburn, I forgot!” she said. 

The lady who stepped coolly into the room, and be- 
gan arranging her cashmere before the long mirror, 
was worthy to make the third in that beautiful group. 
Profane persons might call her a handsome old wo- 
man, but there was no sign of age about her, except 
in her hair, which was silver-white, and glistened 
like- hoar-frost in every ripple that lay across her 
queenly forehead. The complexion was as delicately 
fresh, the black eyes as bright, the stately form as 
easily erect as ever they could have been, and the 
voice had a mellow richness, that showed no token of 
decay. If art had assisted to preserve the latly’s 


excellent beauty, it was not evident; and you would 
say that, whatever her age might be, it was the age 


.| of perfection. 


. With just a nonchalant nod and sniile, she stood 
there, drawing the rich folds of her shawl over her 
arm in such a manner that a sweep of its pale-green 
groundwork should lie against the rustling black of 
her dress. 

“Run and get ready, dear, and I will wait here,” 
she said. “And keep that blush on your cheeks.” 

Mrs. Washburn, we may as well say at once, was 
an old friend of the Griffeths, and now occupied with 
Beatrice a suite of rooms in the opposite wing of 
Clarendon House. Like her young friend, she was a 
widow, and acted, in some sort, as duenna to 
Beatrice. 

“Can I set you' down anywhere?” she asked, hav- 
ing arranged her toilet to her satisfaction. 

“T must write this morning,” he sighed. 

“¢This morning!’ You lazy fellow!” exclaimed 
the lady. ‘It is two o’clock! I wonder, now, if 
you’ve had any breakfast yet?” 

“Not a mouthful!” 

“ No wonder you are the color of note-paper! May 
I ask what you are writing?” 

The gentleman turned, and glanced over the papers 
on the table. 

“ Here is a notice of Thayler’s new book. I began 
savagely, but, having had such visitors, shall perhaps 
find something to praise before I get through. Here 
is a notice of the grand concert. What can I do? 
Miss Lulu sang execrably, but what a face she has! 
Can I criticize her roulades, when I remember the 
roll of auburn hair that swept down her white neck? 
Here is the heading of a furious attack on the Bran- 
nons. They are pirates! They are a disgrace to the 
name of publisher! O, for an international copy- 
right! Whatelse? Somewhere among all this pa- 
per, is a half-finished article on ‘ The House that Jack 
built.’ Will you read it some time to-day, and tell me 
whether I shall finish it?” 

“ Finish it first, and I will read it after,” the lady 
said. ‘Here you aré, Bice!” 

Mr. Griffeth gave the elder lady his arm to the car- 
riage, but he managed to whisper a word to bis sister- 
in-law, when helping her in. 

“Don’t say anything to her about what we were 
talking of.” 

She nodded, and drew down her veil, for a groupof 
loungers were watching for a glimpse of her lovely 
face. The colored coachman pompously took up the 
reins, considering himself to be the centre of attrac- 
tion; Mrs. Washburn smiled graciously upon their 
escort, and the horses stepped daintily down the 
street, dividing the attention of people with the two 
ladies they drew. 


CHAPTER Il. 


**T once knew a Normandy maid, 
Whose sire was a testy old elf; 
And who always was sadly afraid 
Lest the maiden should choose for herself.’’ 


BEATRICE LANGDON had been a penniless orphan, 
whom a rich bachelor uncle had petted, educated, 
and supplied with pocket-money. Mr. Langdon had 
never said it, but he had intended to make the girl 
his heiress, and even while she was at school, he was 
beating his foolish old brains, and looking through 
his shining spectacles, to finda husband worthy of 
such a beauty with such a fortune. 

Mr. James Langdon had sundry fixed notions re- 
garding young ladies, one of which was that they 
were utterly incapable of choosing their own hus- 
bands, and invariably bestowed their first affections 
on knaves, fools and fortune-hunters. His little Be- 
atrice must be preserved from any such entangle- 
ments. Consequently, when she left Madame Bonne’s 
finishing-school, and went to live with her uncle, in 
his comfortable, old-fashioned house, there was a 
lover all ready for her—an exceedingly nice young’ 
man, whom Mr. James Langdon protested he would 
marry in a minute, and be glad of the chance, if he 
were a young lady. 

‘Mr. Summerton is rich, of good family, ‘is just 
five years older than you, is moral, healthy, good- 
tempered, good-looking, has no long string of rela- 
tions tagging about him, like a shoal of fishes, and 
he will make just the husband for you,” said Mr. 
Langdon to his niece, then stopped, because he had 
lost breath, being a stout gentleman, and not by any 
means because he had exhausted the list of Mr. Sum- 
merton’s perfections, or because he was quite pleased 
with the expression of the young lady’s face. 

Beatrice reddened, opened her brown eyes wide 
with disdainful surprise, and gave her pretty head a 
toss back 

“J don’t know anything about Mr. Summerton, 
Uncle James, and I don’t care anything about him.” 

The gentleman gave his chair an impatient hitch, 
and leaned to poke the fire spitefully. 

“There it comes! The perversity of girls, their 
airs, their nonsense! It isn’t necessary that you 
should know anything about Mr. Summerton. J 
know all about him, and will warrant him. As to 
caring. you can care fur him if you have a mind to, 
and you can’t help it, when you know him.” 

The canaries in their cages opened their eyes with 
a snap, and set their little glossy yellow heads on one 
side, at sound of the jet of laughter that broke up 
like a fountain into the air. Doubtless they thought 
that some strange bird had come to keep them com- 
pany, and put their noses out of joint with his supe- 
rior singing. 

The strange bird had arosy bill, and dancing, brown 





eyes, which were laughed full of tears, and her 





plumage was a pink linen. dress, and violets in her 
hair. For though Mr. Langdon would have a fire 
in the grate, the open windows were full of May sun- 
shine, and summer was leaning toward the earth, if 
not quite lying upon it. 

“ O, these old bachelor uncles!’’ cries Miss Beatrice, 
saucily, and forthwith begins to sing the song, the 
opening of which heads this chapter, placing a wicked 
emphasis on the “ testy old elf,” and glancing askance 
on the angry but bewitched guardian. 

His brows wore a portentous scowl, but his mouth 
worked with a smile, which he could not quite sup- 
press. For, to tell the truth, Mr. Langdon was very 
sensible to feminine glamourie, and, though a proud 
and dignified enough gentleman, could have been 
made to stand on his head, had Miss Beatrice minded 
to coax him to do so. 

“You're an impudent minx!” he exclaimed, giving 
her arm a pinch, but being very careful not to hurt 
her. 

**O uncle! to think that you are already anxious to 
get rid of me, when I have only been home a week!” 
says the girl, reproachfully. 

“But I don’t want to get rid of you, little girl,” he 
said, eagerly, distressed at sight of the , handkerchief 
which Beatrice had pulled from her pocket, and 
seemed on the point of raising to her eves. “1 mean 
you and your husband shall live here with me. You 
can have the large south chamber, and I will have it 
fitted up and new furnished. You needn’t be mar-- 
ried till next fall, or for a year, if you like, and I will 
set Summerton up in business.. He’d better be by 
himself. You can have the little chamber over the 
hall-door for a dressing-room, and I will have a door 
cut—” 

**O gracious!” panted Beatrice, in dismay, as- 
tounded at the finished state of her uncle’s plans. 

“Tl have a bow-window put into the dining-room 
—it’s rather dark since that new block went up—and 
I’ll run out a small wing on the eastern side, when 
the children begin to come, and—” 

“T declare, uncle, you’re too bad!” cried the girl, 
crimson and indignant, tearing away from him, and 
standing like an insulted princess before him. “I 
wont look at Nat Summerton, be sure of that! I never 
will marry him—never! If he asks me to, I will tell 
him that he is impudent, and forbid him ever speak- 
ing to meagain. I wont talk to him, nor notice him, 
nor sit in the room with him again when he comes 
here. I wont have him! Ihatehim! I—” 

Of course the explosion of the young lady’s wrath 
ended in a torrent of tears, and sobs that seemed as 
though they would burst her throat. 

What was a fond, frightened, and immeasurably 
astonished old uncle to do, but coax and promise, and 
coax again, and promise again, and wonder what 
could be the matter, and beg his darling not to cry, 
and protest that she should do everything she pleas- 
ed, and have undone everything she did not please to 
do, and finally wipe his own eyes in helpless despair? 

To be packed upand sold—not even to the highest 
bidder, but to the first bidder!” sobbed Beatrice. 
“To be treated worse than a servant! To be prom- 
ised to a simpleton whom I hate, and never consulted 
about my own affairs! I wont look at him! I will 
go away and—and keep school—or something!” 

Finally, after much ado, a compromise was effected. 
Nothing was to be said to Beatrice about marriage for 
one year,and Mr. Summerton was to consider him- 
self irrevocably rejected. No one was to receive any 
encouragement except from herself, and no gentle- 
man was to be invited with matrimonial intentions. 
In return, the young lady would allow Mr. Summer, 
ton to come to the house, and would consent to rec- 
ognize him as an acquaintance, as long as he kept at 
a proper distance. 

Peace was declared, and under the articles of this 
agreement‘a year sped happily. Miss Langdon went 
a good deal into society, and made that noble old- 
fashioned home of hers ring with gayety. At first it 
was gayety merely, but Beatrice was above being 
satisfied with that, and she gradually weeded her ac- 
quaintances, and elevated her pleasures. 

Among the finer society which this young girl drew 
about her by her sweetness, her intelligence, and her 
wealth, came the Griffeth brothers. Sidney was the 
star, the superb and brilliant gentleman, the roman- 
tic hero whom she scarcely dared look at, whom she 
would never have dared to invite, but for his brother. 
Henry was not so notable, nor so awful. He was 
three years younger, was an embryo banker, and 
might one day be rich, neither painted, wrote, nor 
composed music, though he could admire those wlio 
did, At the same time, he hada little the look of 
Sidney, and was devoted to his brother heart and soul. 
Sidney patronized and petted their young hostess, 
called her “ child”? when nobody else heard, though 
he was but ten years her elder, and presently let fall 
a word which was like seed in fruitful ground. 

‘* All T need is a little sister just like you,” he said. 
“T have none, and since I am never going to get 
married, I need one.” 

Ah, the plaintive, flute-like voice! The warm, soft 
light in the clear eyes! The floating mist of bright 
hair, and the swaying grace of the proud form! 
What lot could be loftier, or sweeter than to be a sis- 
ter to this man? What thought so proud,so thrilling 
as that he needed her? 

Mr. Langdon set his foot and his cane down against 
the Griffeths. He didn’t like the family, it was cold 
and haughty blood. He didn’t like the circumstances. 
Henry might become rich if his brother didn’t suck 
him as dry as an orange, but Sidney was known to be 
in debt, at the same time that he lived like a prince. 
All the income he inherited went to pay for a suite of 
rooms, when one room in acomfurtable boarding- 





house would have been good enough. True, his 
drawings, and songs, and magazine articles sold for 
thrice their weight in gold, but what was that toa 
man who bought old china, and prided himself on the 
possession of pictures, and books, and marbles that 
nobody else could get? Had he not seen him, with 
his own eyes, pay fifty do#ars for a china plate with 
some green rushes and a frog painted on it? He had 
better pay his debts. No, he would have no alliance 
with the Griffeths. All they wanted was his money, 
and that they never should get. 

The upshot of the matter was, that when Beatrice 
was twenty-one years of age, and beforeshe had been 
three years out of school, she became Mrs. Henry 
Griffeth, ar the doors of her uncle’s house and heart 
were shut upon her. But before this crisis there had 
been things said more estranging than absence. 
Having exhausted all the arguments and entreaties, 
having abused the Griffeths up hill and down, to 
their faces, and behind their backs, having charged, 
and vowed, and threatened till he was out of breath, 
Mr. Langdon said what he had better not have said. 

‘You don’t care for this fellow, you are pretending 
to want to marry,” he cried, blindly. ‘ You are in 
love with Sidney Griffeth, and only marry his brother 
to please him.” 

It was a strange face that confronted him as he 
spoke those words, a face so white and still that Mr. 
Langdon ‘lt himself hushed, and could not say an- 
other word. The brown eyes looked at him with a 
steady, burning gaze, that was hard as well as burn- 
ing, and he felt surely that whoever Beatrice might 
love, from that moment she loved not him. That 
outrage had wiped from her memory every trace of 
his past kindness and generosity. She said not a 
word, but after that look that made him cower, 
walked loftily from the room. And the next day she 
was married. 

It is hard for a proud and sensitive woman to for- 
give or forget an insult to her delicacy, and it seemed 
as though that blow ieft a scar which never was ef- 


‘faced. Henry Griffeth was a kind and indulgent 


husband, and Sidney a tender brother, but a certain 
girlish lightness and elasticity of spirit never came 
back to Beatrice Griffeth. She had been a girl; she 
became a woman from that day. There were two 
years of quiet prosperity, then Henry Griffeth sicken- 
ed and died, leaving his wife a scanty annuity which 


perhaps paid her board, and bought her gloves. His 


business was in his brother’s hands, whom he desired 
to take care of his wife. 

During the two years of her marriage, and the one 
year of her widowhood, Beatrice had had no com- 
munication with her uncle, except that, on hearing 
of her marriage he had sent her a valuable diamond 
bracelet as a wedding present, accompanying it with 
a sarcastic note to the effect that if she should come 
to want she could take the diamonds out and sell 
them. She would have sent the jewels back, but was 
dissuaded by her husband and brother. She had not 
told them of her uncle’s last accusation, and said but 
little of her feelings toward him, and they both looked 
forward to the time when Mr. Langdon should be 
reconciled to her, and re-instate her as his heiress. 

Meantime, however, Mr. Langdon had hunted up 
relations far and near, had looked at, criticized, and 
turned them off, finally had hired a housekeeper for 
feminine head to the establishment, and taken a 
young nephew to mould to his mind and see if boys 
were more practicable that gir! 
Mrs. Beatrice had no very easy 
before her in seeking a reconc with this uncle 
of hers, and that Mr. Griffeth eed of some in- 
tluence over her in order to pursuade her to a trial. 


leasant prospect 





CHAPTER III. 


“ Tibbie Fowler 0° the glen, 
* -There’s o'er mony wooin’ at her, 
Tibbie Fowler 0’ the glen, 
There's o‘er mony wooin’ at het, & 
Wooin’ at her, pee'in’ at her, 
Courtin’ at her, canna get her. 
Filthy elf, its for her pelf 
That a’ the lads are wooin’ at her.” 


Ir seemed that Mr. Griffeth was. not, to finish his 
article on the “‘ House that Jack built” without fur- 
ther interruption, for, scarcely had he settled himself 
to his writing again, before the door opened, and in 
marched a heavy, dark-bearded man who did not 
burden himself with the ceremony of knocking. A 
coarse, determined, matter-of-fact person, one saw at 
once, and a striking contrast to the gentleman he 
confronted. 

“TI beg your pardon!” Mr. Griffeth said,rising with 
gentle courtesy, though a spovof deep red had burned 
into his cheeks at sight of his visitor. “I did not 
hear you knock.” 

*T did not knock, ” said the man, roughly, without 
removing his hat. “I bad business with you, and 

walked straight in without waiting for permission.” 


Will you sit?” said Mr. Griffeth suavely, point- _ 


ing to a chair. 

The man sniffed contemptuously. ‘“Idon’t need 
long to say what I’ve got to say,” he wenton, “I 
want that bill paid.” 

“T am sorry that I have not the money now,” was 
the gentle answer, but the white fingers grasped the 
pen-handle so that it snapped. “I have not had time 
to get it since you asked me before.” 

“It’s a fortnight since I asked you before,”’ was the 
angry retort; ‘‘and in that time you could have 
raised it. Erlich failed through just such creditors 
as you are, sir; but I’m not Erlich. He told me his 
bills weren’t worth ten cents on a dollar, but I told 
him I’d get one hundred cents on a dollar,and I will. 


‘It will be seén that . 
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after another was glanced over and tossed into t! 
grate. Thencame a pretty note from Miss Luter t! 
poetess, thanking him for a favorable criticism. 
“Your notice put me in such tune that I have bec 
, singing ever since,” she wrote. ‘Or, rather, I w 
but the eolian harp over which your praise blowin 
drew music out.”’ 
Then a letter of four pages from a young man w' 











Those curtains have been up a year ona two months, ’ 
and now I want the money for them. You must get ' 
me five hundred dollars.” 

« Had the bills remained in Mr. Erlich’s hands, he 
would have been paid before this,” Mr. Griffeth said, | 
quietly. “He would have refrained from troubling 
me, knowing that in order to earn money I must 
keep my mind free from annoyance, The very anx- 
iety I have felt to pay you has prevented my doing 
so. I was at this moment writing an article which 
your visit, and the impatience you display, will pre- 
vent my writing. I have no money.” 

“ You have no money to pay your debts,” cried the 
creditor, angrily, ‘* but you can buy pictures and fur 
niture fit only for a millionaire. You can buy Sevres 
vases—I know the cost of those things on your man- ’ 
tel, sir! Youcan have pearl paper-knives inlaid with 
goli—I wonder, now, what such a one as this costs,’ 
taking one up from the table. ‘You can bathe in 
rose-water, and sleep in white kid gloves to keep your 
hands white. You see I know your ways. But you 
can’t pay your honest debts. Butd’ll have it, sir, if | 
have to put you in jail. I'll put your fine trinkets 
under the auctioneer’s hammer!” 

It is possible that Mr. Griffeth might have forgiven 
anything but this last threat, and the almost blas- 
h epithet applied to his possessions. He 
shivered with horror and disgust at the sound, 
“Leave my room, sir, and you shall have the money 
to-morrow,” he said, turning a pale and flashing fac: 
on his creditor. 

“ How can I be sure?” asked the man, roughly. 
“You'll have to take my word for it,” was th 
haughty answer; and Mr. Griffeth turned his back | ; 
and gave the bell a violent ring. 

John was at the door before his master’s hand ha: 
left the tassel. 

“ Show this person out!” commanded Mr. Griffeth 
in a voice whose sharp hiss was new to his creditor 
and, indeed, which few had heard before. 

The irate visitor hesitated a moment, but the glar: 
of those wide, burning eyes, and the gesture of th 
long white finger pointing to the door, cowered hin 
and he went out wiser if not richer than he entere:! 
When Mr. Griffeth was alone he began walkin 
‘slowly up and down the room, The step might seen 
gentle at first glance, but, look again, and you see fi. 
more intensity in that gentleman than in the mo 
rapid walk. You feel every time the foot is ret dow 
as though it crushes something. The gentleman 
hands were clasped behind his back, and his hea 
drooped slightly. Slowly the fierce glow faded out 0 
his face, and a deathly paleness took its place. For . 
haughty and refined man that interview had bee 
rather trying. As he went over it, his brows co: 
tracted gloomily, and the eyes beneath them mov 
restlessly, and showed a changeful sparkle, Lookin 
closely, you might fancy them not unlike the eyes 
«cat when she hears a mouse in the wall, or sees 
rabbit or a bird in her path, Presently he went ° 
the mantel, and took in his hand a. pile of letters th 
John had left there. 

“O, of course! of course!” he muttered, bitter! 
as dun after dun rustled in his white fingers. 0: 





had written a book which was to astonish the wor! 
and which he desired Mr. Griffeth to get some pu 
lisher to take. In return he would send him a pr 
sentation copy. These last epistles the gentlem 
tossed carelessly on to the table, and resumed } 
walk. A deep red was now burning all over his fa 
and his quicker step showed more nervous irritati 
if less concentrated rage. 

“ T suppose the fools think that they must have thi’ 
money,’”’ he muttered; ‘“ but where it’s to come fr: 
is more than I can tell. Why I hadn’t been born 
a fortune I can’t tell. IL ought to be rich.” 

* glanced around the lofty and elegant apartment. ‘ 
know how to spend money, and no one can say tha’ 
squander it in coarse dissipation. No, it all goes 
gratify a refined taste. These things arg as necess« 
to me as his pipe is to a laborer, and I will ha 
them! I had better be dead than live in sordid « 
cumstances.” 

He glanced around again with a bitter smi 
“ Jameson wants to know if I couldn’t sell sor 
thing, or pledge it,to pay him, Perhaps he wo 
like me to send that divine Giotto to auction, the o 
Giotto on the continent! Or, perhaps, he would » 
fer that missal written and painted ina monast: 
before the time of Luther, curse him!” 

Grammatically, the curse belonged to Luther, b 
in his heart, Mr. Griffeth was cursing his credit 
It was little this gentleman cared for any religion 


ing in and closing the door after her. ‘The ho 
ran away, and we were near being thrown over 


embankment. It quite waked me up.” 

















cept the pagan one of beauty. 

“ May I come in?” asked a sweet voice; and th 
was Beatrice Griffeth fresh from her drive, smil 
and as bright as a star. She seemed to be better 
her drive, or some feeling was stirring strong). 
her heart, for there was a rich glow in her face. 

“You are welcome!” he breathed out, wit! 
stirring toward her, only looking at her. “ Com« 
Wild-rose !” 

She did credit to the name he gave her, wher 
gave it. 

“ We have had a delightful drive,” she said, c: 
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Those curtains have been up a year and two months, 
and now I want the money for them. You must get 
me five hundred dollars.” 

“ Had the bills remained in Mr. Erlich’s hands, he 
would have been paid before this,” Mr. Griffeth said, 
quietly. “He would have refrained from troubling 
me, knowing that in order to earn money I must 
keep my mind free from annoyance. The very anx- 
iety I have felt to pay you has prevented my doing 
so. I was at this moment writing an article which 
your visit, and the impatience you display, will pre- 
vent my writing. I have no money.” 

«You have no money to pay your debts,” cried the 
creditor, angrily, ‘‘ but you can buy pictures and fur- 
niture fit only for a millionaire. You can buy Serres 
vases—I know the cost of those things on your man- 
tel, sir! Youcan have pearl paper-knives inlaid with 
gold—I wonder, now, what such a one as this costs,” 
taking one up from the table. ‘‘ You can bathe in 
rose-water, and sleep in white kid gloves to keep your 
hands white. You see I know your ways. But you 
can’t pay your honest debts. Butd’ll have it, sir, if I 
have to put you in jail. I’ll put your fine trinkets 
under the auctioneer’s hammer!” 

It is possible that Mr. Griffeth might have forgiven 
anything but this last threat, and the almost blas- 
phemous epithet applied to his possessions. He 
shivered with horror and disgust at the sound. 

‘Leave my room, sir, and you shall have the money 
to-morrow,” he said, turning a pale and flashing face 
on his creditor. 

“ How can I be sure?” asked the man, roughly. 

“You'll have to take my word for it,” was the 
haughty answer; and Mr. Griffeth turned his back 
and gave the bell a violent ring. 

John was at the door before his master’s hand had 
left the tassel. 

“Show this person out!” commanded Mr. Griffeth, 
in a voice whose sharp hiss was new to his creditor, 
and, indeed, which few had heard before. 

The irate visitor hesitated a moment, but the glare 
of those wide, burning eyes, and the gesture of the 
long white finger pointing to the door, cowered him, 
and he went out wiser if not richer than he entered. 

When Mr. Griffeth was alone he began walking 
‘slowly up and down the room, The step might seem 
gentle at first glance, but, look again, and you see far 
more intensity in that gentleman than in the most 
rapid walk. You feel every time the foot is set down 
as though it crushes something. The gentleman’s 
hands were clasped behind his back, and his head 
drooped slightly. Slowly the fierce glow faded out of 
his face, and a deathly paleness took its place. Fora 
haughty and refined man that interview had been 
rather trying. As he went over it, his brows con- 
tracted gloomily, and the eyes beneath them moyed 
restlessly, and showed a changeful sparkle. Looking 
closely, you might fancy them not unlike the eyes of 
au cat when she hears a mouse in the wall, or sees a 
rabbit or a bird in her path. Presently he went to 
the mantel, and took in his hand a pile of letters that 
John had left there. 

‘*O, of course! of course!” he muttered, bitterly, 
as dun after dun rustled in his white fingers. One 
after another was glanced over and tossed into the 
grate. Thencame a pretty note from Miss Luter the 
poetess, thanking him for a favorable criticism. 

“Your notice put me in such tune that I have been 
singing ever since,” she wrote. ‘Or, rather, I was 
but the zolian harp over which your praise blowing, 
drew music out.” 

Then a letter of four pages from a young man who 
had written a book which was to astonish the world, 
and which he desired Mr. Griffeth to get some pub- 
lisher to take. In return he would send him a pre- 
sentation copy. These last epistles the gentleman 
tossed carelessly on to the table, and resumed his 
walk. A deep red was now burning all over his face, 
and his quicker step showed more nervous irritation, 
if less concentrated rage. 

“T suppose the fools think that they must have their 
money,”’ he muttered; ‘‘ but where it’s to come from 
is more than I can tell. Why I hadn’t been born to 
a fortune I can’t tell. I ought to be rich.” He 

* glanced around the lofty and elegant apartment. “I 
know how to spend money, and no one can say that [ 
squander it in coarse dissipation. No, it all goes to 
gratify a retined taste. These things are as necessary 
to me as his pipe is to a laborer, and I will have 
them! I had better be dead than live in sordid cir- 
cumstances.” 

He glanced around again with a bitter smile. 
“ Jameson wants to know if I couldn’t sell some- 
thing, or pledge it, to pay him. Perhaps he would 
like me to send that divine Giotto to auction, the only’ 
Giotto on the continent! Or, perhaps, he would pre- 
fer that missal written and painted ina tery 
before the time of Luther, curse him!” 

Grammatically, the curse belonged to Luther, but, 
in his heart, Mr. Griffeth was cursing his creditor. 





“My dear Beatrice! What an escape!” 

“ From drowsiness, yes! Such a breezy little ad- 
venture clears one’s ideas. It showed me the excel- 
lence of the proposal you made this nlorning. All 
that remains is to study ways and means. I fancy 
that my uncle’s housekeeper is a dragon whose head 
it will be necessary to cut off before I can approach 
him. However, I shall set my wits to work. Good- 
by! LI only came in to say this.” 

“Stay a moment, and let me tell you how glad I 
am that you have so decided. If you choose to try, 
I have no fears of the dragon.” 

“Ah, well! We shall see,” she answered, still 
going. 

“T hada favor to ask, which I forgot this morn- 
ing,” he said. ‘ But you are in such haste.” 

“ Never in too much haste to listen while you ask 
a favor,” she replied, smiling brightly. ‘* You so sel- 
dom ask, and even when you do, it always turns out 
that the favor is for me.” 

** Not this time, Bice. I want to ask you to allow 
Lacelles to copy the setting of your diamond brace- 
let. It is a very beautiful pattern, and he will make 
but one, and that one also a diamond. Are you 
willing?” 

“Surely! You want the bracelet to carry to him?” 


“ Yes, dear, if you will let me take it to-night. I 
was speaking with him about it yesterday.” 

‘‘T will get it at once,” she said, cordially, and trip- 
ping away, soon returned with her uncle’s wedding- 
gift. : 

“1 will be careful of it,” he said, putting it into his 
breast pocket. ‘* What time will you dine?” 

“Mrs. Washburn has a friend to dine with her at 
seven, and wants us to wait. It is half past five now. 
I must run and dress.” 

“I will go down to see Lacelles, and be back in 
time,” Mr. Griffeth said, looking after her as she 
wenteup the broad stairway, smiling back on him as 
she went. 

Half an hour afterwards Mr. Griffeth was closeted 
with Mr. Lacelles the jeweller. 

**T hate to doit, Lacelles,” he said; ‘‘and if I were 
not obliged to, nothing would tempt me. But I can- 
not help it. Beatrice needs the money, and if I had 
it to give her she wouldn’t take it from me. Can you 
substitute paste so that the difference will not be 
detected?” 

“‘ Nobody will ever suspect that they are not the 
‘real stones,” the jeweller said, critically examining 
the gems. ‘It does seem a pity to break these up, 
but 1 shall set them in a different pattern so as to 
make more show. This is rather crowded. I could 
take a ring, ear-rings, and pin out of it. What did 
you say the bracelet cost?” 

“ It was three thousand dollars in Calcutta.” 

“Um-m!” hummed the jeweller, thoughtfully. 
“Two of the large stones are very good, but this one 
has a flaw, and the largest is a table.” 

Mr. Griffeth sat silent, and with very sparkling 
eyes in a very pale fuce. 

“I couldn’tsay more than fifteen hundred dollars,” 
said the jeweller, after a pause. 

“Tut!” exclaimed the other, impatiently. “ You 
know that the very smallest of those fifty diamonds 
would set in a ring for thirty dollars.” 

“Perhaps,” was the moderate answer. “ But re- 
member that the setting must cost something. Then 
those four large ones are off color. Besides, I must 
allow myself some profit. But I will say eighteen 
hundred dollars. I think that ought to satisfy you. 
You know that fine paste costs no trifle. I shall be 
giving you the cost of the bracelet.” 

“Very well; I agree,” Mr. Griffeth said, slowly. 
“ And I must repeat my request that the affair may 
be kept secret.” 

“OQ, never fear!’ said the jeweller, with some dig- 
nity. “Ido not need such a request in the first in- 
stance. I often have such delicate affairs on hand. 
You are not the only person who exchanges diamonds 
for paste. Believe me, sir, a jeweller holds almost as 
many family secrets as a physician. Shall I write 
you a check?” 

“T would prefer bills.” 

“T haven’t so much about me. I can give you five 
hundred now, and the rest after the bank opens in 
the morning.” 

“ That will do.” 

Just as Mrs. Washburn was taking out her watch 
for the third time, and fretting about Mr. Griffeth’s 
dilatory movements, he entered her parlor. She be- 
gan on him at once. 

‘‘ Who ever heard of a man having business to do 
after sunset? You know that there was no more 
need of your going out than there is of my flying. It 
is ten minutes past dinner time, and I am positive 
our dinner is spoiled. if it is, ‘let me lie heavy on 
thy heart, to-night.’ This is Miss Margaret Willis, 
whom you don’t deserve to know. Margie, did you 
ever hear of Mr. Griffeth?” 





It was little this gentleman cared for any religion ex- 
cept the pagan one of beauty. 

“ May I come in?” asked a sweet voice; and there 
was Beatrice Griffeth fresh from her drive, smiling, 
and as bright as a star. She seemed to be better for 
her drive, or some feeling was stirring strongly in 
her heart, for there was a rich glow in her face. 

“You are welcome!” he breathed out, without 
stirring toward her, only looking at her. ‘Come in, 
Wild-rose!” 

She did credit to the name he gave her, when he 
gave it. 

“We have had a delightful drive,” she said, com- 
ing in and closing the door after her. ‘‘ The horses 
ran away, and we were near being thrown over an 





“Dear me!” said a sprightly little lady, extending 
|@ slender hand overloaded with jewels, “I have 
| heard little else since I came to town. I am glad to 
‘see you, sir; forif I had heard of you much more 

without seeing you, I should have hated you. And 
| it is disagreeable hating people.” 

‘*What then must it be to be hated?” says Mr. 
| Griffeth. 

“Come, come!” interposed Mrs. Washburn, “ we 
| will talk in the dining-room. You young people run 
along by yourselves. I need help.” 

| “Now, Sidney Griffeth, I want you to give me 
credit for being your friend,” she said, when Beatrice 
and Miss Willis had gone on. “I’ve brought that 
. girl here for you to marry. She is rich enough to 


and good-natured enough not to scold or twit about 

the money. She will be delighted to marry such 4 

celebrity, and you.can’t do better.” 

“IT would marry her with the utmost pleasure if 
she would consent to let me have a house by myself, 

and never come near me tnless by invitation,” he 

said, ‘ But she is too sprightly. I dislike a woman 

set‘on steel springs, and with such a ringing voice.” 

‘*O, fie! You wretch!” cried the lady, impatiently. 

‘*Fancy that the ring in her voice is the ring of 
gold.” ‘ 

When they were seated at table Mr. Griffeth look- 

ed at his sister-in-law, and, looking once, he looked 
again. He had been too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to notice her before, but now he could 
scarcely restrain a start of surprise. For Beatrice 
Griffeth was no longer dressed as a widow, and 
though in black, the dress was not even mourning. 
The cap had disappeared, and in its place bunches of 
lilies-of-the-valley with their green leaves hung with 
the heavy braids of her hair at the back of the head, 
and a slight string of the flowers alone formed a deli- 
cate crown touching the centre of the forehead, but 
raised from the temples. A string of the same waxy 
little bells surrounded her throat, and another her 
arms, which showed dazzlingly white against the lus- 
trous black of her silk dress. The rich color that 
burned in her cheeks made her still more striking, 
and the head that usually drooped was now erect and 
haughty. 

Mortified and wounded, Beatrice fancied that she 
had found out a plot. “Sidney knew that Mrs. 
Washburn was guing to get Margie Willis here for 
him,” she thought. ‘ Andso he no longer needs me. 
And—but could he deceive me so as to pretend he 
only wanted me to go for my own good? No, I will 
not blame him. It was the only way that he could 
get rid of me.” 

But she mistook. If Mr. Griffeth had plotted at 
all, it was in a very different why. The plan was en- 
tirely Mrs. Washburn’s, who said to herself some- 
thing like what follows: 

“T may as well pull wires, since I have nothing 
else to keep me from dying of ennui. Sidney shall 
take that little Willis, and she shall pay his debts. 
Beatrice shall go back and make up with her uncle, 
and when nephew Tom comes home, if the Sioux, 
or Kickapoos, or whatever creatures he is wandering 
among, don’t eat him up, he shall make love to her, 
and the uncle shall set them afloat. Then—well, if 
Mr. Langdon asks me—ahem! I am tired of Claren- 
don House. And in long ti winter evenings, 
when I am getting old and can’t go out, it will be 
amusing to stir him up and hear him sputter. He is 
the dearest peppery old creature in the world. I 
could drive him frantic any time. We should grow 
old and mossy like stumps, and Bice’s and Tom’s 
children would spring up about us, and finally cover 
us with leaves when we sink quite asleep in the 
woods like two poor, fooligh old children.” 

And Mrs. Washburn smiled, but, at the same time 
wiped two tears from her bright black eyes, looking 
immediately after to see if they left any stain on her 
lace pocket-handkerchief. 

‘‘Let me ‘hope, Bice, that in putting off your sor- 
row you have not by mistake laid away a friendship 
with it,” said her brother-in-law, when they went 
back to the parlor. For she had scarcely noticed him 
during dinner. 

She smiled with a tinge of bitterness. ‘“ I am only 
learning to do without you,” she said. “If my uncle 
receives the prodigal, I must do without you, and I 
may as well commence in season. You know it is 
said that we will at last feel that which, at first, we 
only feign.” 

** Jealous!” was his mental comment, and it gave 
him a feeling of relief. For a thrill of fear had passed 
through him lest she might have had some suspicion 
of the fate of her diamonds. 

“To such shameful straits do poverty and those 
cursed creditors push me!” he thought. “If I am 
ever fool enough to marry this little chatter-box, I 
will give Bice a full diamond set the first thing.” 

We are not presenting Mr. Griffeth as a model of 
the virtues; buteven unprincipled men like to justify 
th Ives to th lves, and to think that they only 
stumble when circumstances put a stone in their 
path; and this gentleman was wholly convinced that, 
if he were a rich man, "he would be the soul of honor. 


[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 











JUDGMENT AND TASTE. 

Judgment compels us to admire and approve that 
which requires the most intellect to invent, the most 
application to attain, the most perseverance to effct. 
Taste allows us to be pleased with inferior produc- 
tions. Taste is a gift, judgment a purchase; the one 
sgmetimes evincing itself in nature’s favorites long 
before the age that gives birth to judgment, whereas 
the other can be the result of study and experience. 
Taste may be compared to a delightful melody, which 
even the childhood of genius has been frequently 
known to produce. Judgment is harmony, which 
calis upon the musician for many an arduous hour, 
before the rules upon which it is founded can be 
understood. 


> 





TimELY ADVICE.—Timon, the misanthrope, one 
day ascended the rostrum, and thus addressed the 
people :—“ Athenians,” said he, “I have asmall piece 
of ground on which I mean to build, There. is a fig- 
tree in it which I must cut down. Several citizens 
have hanged themselves on this tree, and if any one 
of you have a desire to do the same, I now give you 














(Written for The Flag of our Union.) - 
THER ENCHANTED ISLB. 


“_~_~———__—_—_Vr- 
BY LIDA MEDDIC, 
_—_—_—_—_——— > 


There 's a magical istand in time's troubled sea, 
Where the softest of breezes are blowing, 

And the mild zephyrs darice o'er the lily-crowned lea, 

Keeping time to the rhyme of the rill’s silver glee, 
As it laughs over pebbles in flowing. 

Blooming in beauty bright amaranths there 
Their sweet vernal fragrance e'er bring; 

And birds, with plumage surpassingly fair, 

Trill out their rich notes on the tropical air, 
With a free, Joyous, musical ring. 


There are evergreen groves in that fairy land, 
Where echoes enchanting are heard; 

Waked, by naiads that sport on the golden strand, 

From harp-strings tuned by an unknown hand, 
More charming than streamlet or bird. 

Then talk not of Arabia's spice-scented gales, 
Talk not of India's rose-hung bowers, 

Nor of Killarney’s moss-grown dales, 

Nor the bright-red fruit in its fertile vales, 
Nor Italia’s sunny hours; 


But come wander with me on this magical isle, 
The beautiful paths along; 
Come sit in its roseate bowers awhile : 
‘Neath the ‘wildering light of the floweret's smile, 
That gladd all the e ted isle— 
The magical Isle of Song. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAIFS FROM ARMY LIFE. 


errr. 


BY CAPTAIN FRED. HAXALL. 


(We herewith present our readers the first of a series of 
sketches of Army Life, written expressly for the FLAG 
by an officer who served over three years in the volun- 
teer force for the suppression of the Great Rebellion. 
They will be found truthful. chatty, pleasantly and 
faithfully drawn, and of absorbing interest.—ED1ITORS.) 


“ Of sallies and retires; of trenches, tents; 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets; 
Of basilisks, cannon, culverin, 
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And all the currents of a heady fight.*’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I.—NEW BRASS BUTTONS. 

‘“‘Now, then, sir, what in Tophet d’ye mean? 
Don’t you know, you lumbering good-for-nothing, 
that those tent-pins are fast in the ground? Or do 
you want to kick a fellow’s tent down over him— 
hey?” 

The words were uttered in a very fierce and snap- 
pish tone, by a man who had suddenly emerged from 
the tent which I was passing. He popped out as 
sudderlly as a cork from a champagne-bottle, and 
from the fact of his appearing minus a coat,as well as 
from his general undress aspect, I had no difficulty 
in arriving at the conclusion that my unlucky fall 
over the tent-ropes had disturbed him in the enjoy- 
ment of his slumbers. We stood there in a queer 
kind of vis-a-vis for about halfa minute; I tenderly 
embracing my barked ankle, and the unknown glar- 
ing on me with all the Z of i mili- 
tary dignity sorely offended. 

But how did I happen there, anyway? That story 
is a short one, at all events; much shorter than many 
which must needs be toid before these ‘“ Waiis” are 
all garnered in. The little misadventure, which 
commences them, occurred upon a lovely moonlight 
night in August, 1862, at Camp Bugbear, Baltimore; 
and just one week before 1 was peacefully, if not la- 
boriously engaged in digging out equations and roots 
at C—— College, in one of the most charming of the 
interior villages of the Empire State. Of course, I 
had experienced several attacks of the military fever 
during the past year. Half a duzen of the class had 
enlisted at the beginning of the war, and after a 
glorious campaign of three months within the defences 
of Washington, had returned to the college, to flaunt 
their newly and cheaply acquired glory in our faces. 
Bull Run came, and with it a tremendous excite- 
ment, in the midst of which a whole company was 
organized within the classic walls of C——, and 
straightway took the field. We who were left moped 
disconsolately over our books, secretly burning with 
the ardor of war, and still hesitating to take the de- 
cisive step; half ashamed of ourselves for our luke- 
warmness, and fancying something of proud disdain 
in the glances of the girls as they promenadedsepast 





the fever military was rising higher and higher in my 
veins at each report from the field. 

The winter passed, and the spring went by; our 
college company had been through its maiden fight 
with Banks, in the Shenandoah, and Jack Raymond 
—‘Stnpid Jack,” as we used to call him—had jumped 
into a vacant majorship. And how we all envied the 
lucky fellow! Who would ever have thought there 
was stuff in him for a military man—and who could 
say that there wasn’t much better material in C—— 
for a Napoleon, than had yet left it? 

While we inflated ourselves with this idea, the 
news from Cedar Mountain, and of Pope’s retreat to- 
ward the Potomac sped over the North, and electri- 
fied everybody. Everybody, I say, because these 
gusts of patriotism which periodically swept up from 
the battle-field seemed to fill the atmosphere with a 
species of contagion, and men, women and children 
yielded to the influence. The streets of the village 
resounded with drums; the governor had made acall 
for sundry thousands of stout fellows to shoulder mus- 











us. Still, I contained myself, and enlisted not, though ~ 
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embankment. It quite waked me up.” gratify all your extravagant notions, you Sybarite, | notice that you have not a moment to lose.” kets and eat government hard-tack, at thirty dollars 
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per month; bunting was displayed from every win- 
dow, public meetings were held upon the green, and 
there was a general ferment of patriotism. Elderly 
gentlemen talked in witching strains to us young 
chaps of our urgent duty at this important crisis, and 
of our glorious privilege in being allowed to fight 
(and die) for the flag; and the girls, God bless ’em, 
looked at us with tender inquisitiveness, and won- 
dered whether Joe, and Fred, and Will really meant 
to go. 

My mind was by this time pretty thoroughly made 
up; and one night I argued the matter over my 
meerschaum, and came to the deliberate conclusion 
that I couldn’t satisfy myself without a taste of army 
life. 

“Tt must be exhilarating, glorious!” I ruminated. 
‘* There’s all the glory and glitter of the thing—‘ the 
pomp and circumstance,’ as Will Shakspeare, or 
somebody else, has it; all the novelty of the march 
and bivouac, and camp-fire, and the delirium of the 
battle. By George, [ think I'll go.” 

“ Pshaw, you fool; wait a bit,” said the other side 
of my mouth. “Want to be a soldier, do you? 
Pretty fellow, you, for tough work, who have always 
been reared like a cosset! What do you say to a six- 
teen pound musket, or a heavy knapsack for a twenty 
mile march over those romantic Virginia hills? How 
do you expect you'll like the taste of hard-tack?’ 
Have you any notion how the humming of con- 
federate bullets sounds?” 

I shook the ashes out of my pipe, struck the table 
with my fist, and declared that I wasn’t scared a bit 
at the prospect; that it was my duty to go, and go I 
would; and just then the janitor came in with a let- 
ter for me. 

Who was it said “ There a divinity that shapes our 
ends?” Just at this critical time here was a letter 
from my Uncle Fred, at Chicago, who had the honor 
of having me fora namesake; and in it, a hundred 
dollar bill. It was characteristic of the rough, hearty 
old fellow, and I give it verbatim: 


“Chicago, August —, 1862. 
“FRED HAXALL:—You infernal young scamp! I 
supposed you were in the army six months ago; but, 
instead of that, I learned to-day that you are still 
prosing away your time atC——. D’ye think I’d have 
done that, at your age—J, who smelt powder in 1812? 
No sir. It wont do, my boy; you must go, for the 
honor of the stock. Start for Albany, straight, when 
you get this; the governor and I are old chums, and 
I’ve written to him by this mail. He’ll give youa 
commission, probably; if he don’t, go into the ranks, 
and work up. And mind you, sir, don’t venture to 
write to me again till you have laid off your citizen’s 

duds, Your uncle, FRED N. HAXALL.” 


That, I thought, approached about as near a com- 
mand as anything could. Certainly, a young fellow 
always likes to be on goed terms with the dispenser 
of his pocket-money, and I may say that the letter of 
my respected uncle clinched the nail which was al- 
ready driven pretty tight. | 

Early the next morning I wasin Albany. About 
ten o’clock I mounted the State House steps with fear 
and trembling, and wandered through the passages 
till I came to a door labelled “ Executive Chamber.” 
But there were two or three score of applicants for 
admission waiting before me, and I was beginning to 
compose myself for a long sojourn outside, when a 
sharp voice inquired if Mr. Haxall were present. I 
responded in the affirmative, and was requested to 
follow the door-keeper; and very soon I was ushered 
into the presence of a brisk, pleasant-spoken man, 
who rapidly scanned me, and then consulted an open 
letter in his hand. 

“ Ah—Mr. Haxall, I think.” I bowed. “ Just 
heard from your Uncle Fred; sad dog when he was 
young—sad dog. So you want to go into the army?” 
1 managed to sandwich a “ Yes sir,” into the rapid 
current of his talk before he continued, “ Glad of it; 
highly commendable, sir. Expect you'll honor your 
State, sir, and the whole country.’”’ 

Seizing a pencil, he dashed some words on the back 
of the letter, and handed it to me. 

“There—take that. to the adjutant general, oppo- 
site room, and he’ll help you. Who next, door- 
keeper?” 

I bowed myself out of the chamber, and walked 
across the hall, glancing at the indorsement as I 
went. It read: 





“This young‘ fellow will do for a captaincy. Fix 
him out. Gov.” 


I fancy my step was a trifle firmer as I entered the 
adjutant general’s office. There was a gray-haired 
man in a military undress bending over a table, lit- 
tered with documents, and a clerk at his elbow was 
filling out commissions from a pile of blanks a foot 
high. He of the gray hair turned a very sharp eye 
on me, and I handed over the letter without delay. 
He devoured the indorsement at a glance, and then 
scrutinized me from head to foot. 

“ Captaincy—hum—pretty well for a greenhorn.” 

The words were spoken sotto voce ; but I heard them, 
and I presume the biood flamed up into my cheek. 

“Had no military experience, I suppose?” he 
growled. ‘ No—I thought not. Delancey, see what 
regiments have vacancies in the grade of captain.” 

The clerk took a great folio from the shelf overhead, 
and, opening it, rapidly ran his finger down. the 
figures. 

250th, captain killed at Cedar Mountain. Jones 
recommended.” 

“Tt wont do to put this youngster in an old regi- 
ment,” the gray-haired continued, in an undertone. 
‘*No green officers in veteran corps, if I can help it. 


Fill up a@ commission for Jones, for that vacancy. 
What other regiments?” 

** 311th, two captains discharged on resignation.” 

“As all the officers ought to be,” grumbled the 
chief. ‘“‘A wretched set of lame ducks, I hear; I 
wont send a decent man there till they get some dis- 
cipline pounded into them. What others?” 

**407th—one captaincy; original vacancy.” 

“407th—Colonel Carib—rough old bear, but just 
the man to kick this cubinto shape. That’ll do; a 
new regiment, and don’t know much more than he 
does yet. Delancey, make out a commission for Cap- 
tain Fred Haxallin the 407th Regiment, New York 
Volunteers.” : : 

In a small matter of ten minutes or so, I descended 
the great stone steps with the precious missive in my 
hand, elaborately done up in parchment, with the 
great red seal of the State and the signature of his 
excellency and my gray-bearded friend attached, and 
which most delicately complimented me, by declaring 
“that the people of the State of New York, having 
full faith and confidence in the integrity and ability 
of Fred Haxall, as well as in his willingness to serve 
faithfully, etc., etc.’* 

When I re-appeared in C——, which was on the 
following day, it was in all the glory.of the blue. O, 
unmilitary reader, I am much afraid that you can- 
not conceive the rapture of the young civilian upon 
stepping into his military outfit. There is a supreme 
sense of importance creeps upon him all at once; a 
feeling of sufficiency, which radiates from him. It 
gleams from every button of his blue coat—it shines 
from the straps on his shoulders, toward the bars of 
which his furtive eye may occasionally be seen glanc- 
ing down approvingly; it covers him like a mantle. 
And let me here confess that Fred Haxall was not 
superior to these vanities. Let me admit that in the 
seclusion of his room, upon his last night at C——, he 
girded himself with sash and belt, and strolled ad- 
miringly before the glass for five minutes. And if he 
promenaded the street of C—— in full fig. half an 
hour before sunset, raising his cap with studious 
stiffness to the ladies he chanced to meet, will any 
one insinuate that he was prompted by any sentiment 
more unworthy than a desire to take a farewell view 
of the village? 

Before sunrise, I was en route for Baltimore, where 
I was ordered to report to the 407th. I had obtained 
an indefinite leave from college, and quite a crowd 
attended me to the depot. And, finally, not to dwell 
needlessly upon minor incidents, I arrived in Balti- 
more. I knew that Camp Bugbear was my destina- 
tion, and after some vexation and wandering in false 
ways, I succeeded in reaching it. A walk of four 
miles, to the western suburbs of the city, brought me 
toit. I stopped a moment and looked with curiosity 
at the rows of white tents shining in the moonlight; 
and presently advanced rather timidly toward the 
gateway. There was a soldier on guard who brought 
his musket to his shoulder on perceiving my strap, 
and brought up his left hand at right angles with it. 
I, of course, didn’t know that sentinels are not ex- 
pected to salute after dark; and not’ knowing the 
graceful way of approaching the right hand to the 
face which officers practise as a salute, [ took my cap 
off and passed in. Immediately, I fellintoa profound 
reverie. I began to see that it was a noble thing to 
wear straps. Shoulder-straps are a power in the 
land; they are recognized of soldiers in blue, who 
perform divers motions with their fire-arms, upon 
beholding them. My pride began to rise, there in 
the silence and loneliness of the camp. Visions of 
honorable service passed before me, and of honorable, 
but not dangerous wounds. I might gain promotion; 
perhaps, after a year or two, I might wear a star; 
and, if my military genius developed with great 
rapidity, and McClellan didn’t do better than he had 
lately— 

It was precisely at this point of my reflections that 
my unwary feet tripped over a tent-rope, and I came 
down to the earth, heavily and ungracefully. And I 
had hardly collected myself sufficiently to rise, before 
I was saluted with a shower of expletives, and a repe- 
tition of the request to tell whut in — I meant. 


*T beg your pardon, sir,” I found breath to articu- 
late. ‘It was a mistake, I assure you.” 

“But, dash it all, sir, what are you doing around 
here at this time of night? Hang me if I don’t turn 
you over to the guard, if you don’t give a good ac- 
count of yourself! Wait though—ha—’pon my word, 
you’re an officer. I was hasty, sir. But who are 
you? You don’t belong to the 407th.” 

A faint recollection of what the adjutant general at 
Albany had said about the “rough old bear” who 
commanded the 407th, had, by this time, led me to 
suspect whom I was talking with. So I touched my 
cap, and replied: . 

“Excuse me, colonel, but 1 do. I am Captain 
Haxall, just commissioned to fill a vacancy in your 
regiment. I intended to report to you in the morn- 
ing.” 

“The devil you did! Well, dash it all, Captain 
Haxall, but this beats my time! Pretty man, the 
governor, to send officers to me, without my recom- 
mendation! I ought to be mad; I would be madder 
than a hound in dog-days, if I hadn’t already ex- 
hausted my rage. But come into my tent, sir, and 
quarter with me ‘for to-night. We'll talk about it 
further in the morning.” 

Such was my introduction to my future home—the 
camp of the 407th. Possibly I had little cause to be 
pleased with the nature of my reception; but I should 
have been blind not to have seen the smooth side of" 
Colonel Carib’s rough nature, even in the short inter- 
view I had held with him. Subsequent acquaintance 








attached me to him, in much the same way that the 


chestnut-bur will hold fast finer particles that it 
touches. He had been, before the war, a railroad- 
conductor, and the habit of command had become 
confirmed to him. The military life was his true 
1 t; he b a thorough soldier himself, and 
insisted upon bringing his command up to arigid 
standard of perfection. He was rough and imperious ; 
nobody could deny it; but under his ungraceful ex- 
terior there was a heart of genial good fellowship, and 
one that beat in sympathy with the sufferings of the 
meanest soldier of the command. Brave old Colonel 
Carib! I have asad story to tell of him by-and-by; 
a story which has made many an eye water ere now. 
Never was there better leader of a thousand men, 

I presume I slept soundly that night, for I only 
opened my eyes when a tremendous clatter of tifes 
and drums outside, beating and blowing the reveille, 
made me aware that it was morning. I peeped out 
and saw the companies forming each in its street, 
without arms; and presently a confused buzzing of 
roll-call was heard all over the camp. For the next 
tive minutes,we heard nothing but sounds like these; 


“ Johnson!” “Here.” “Smith!” ‘ Here.” “ Pe- 
ters!” “Got the ague.” ‘ Dudley!” ‘‘Here.” 
Jones!” No reply. “Jones!” ‘ Two days police 
duty for Jones,” and so on, ad libitum. 

I dressed myself, and walked out to take a look at 
the camp. It was a pretty looking canvas village, 
the tents arranged regularly in rows, and the streets 
cleanly swept as a floor. The police call sounded 
while I was pursuing my walk, and squads of men 
were immediately busy with brooms and baskets, re- 
moving the debris of the previous day. Next, the 
sick call, bringing its crowd of invalids to the sur- 
geon’s tent; and then the breakfast call. 1 was not 
long in discovering that in camp, soldiers eat, sleep, 
work, and even worship by the fife and drum; so 
necessary it is that the soldier should be made a 
creature of habit and regularity. ba 

Presently a trim-lovking orderly approached me, 
and bringing his hand to the vizor of his cap, inform- 
ed me that Colonel Carib sent his compliments, and 
desired my company at breakfast. 1 followed him to 
the mess-tent, where the colonel was seated in state 
at the head of a pine table, covered with materials 
for a very good breakfast, at which sat, also, half a 
dozen more officers. 

“Captain Haxall, gentlemen,the future commander 
of Company F.,” said the colonel, pointing me to a 
seat at the foot of the table. ‘Captain, this is Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Markoe.” <A thin, nervous-looking 
man at the speaker’s right bowed stiffly. “ Major 
Barrett, captain. Two of your brother captains, 
Brenton and Mainwaring. And, by-the-way, Cap- 
tain Brenton, why in the devil wasn’t you out at your 
company roll-call this morning? It wont do, sir, now 
I tell you; an arrest for you, swre,if I hear of it again. 
Adjutant Frogge, and Quartermaster Short. This is 
all of our mess, I believe. Short, pass the sugar.” 

** Where’s the surgeon?” asked somebody. 

“Here,” responded that functionary, taking his 
seat. ‘ Large quantities of quinine to prescribe, gen- 
tlemen; I pray you excuse me. Should be most 
happy to give you eacha large dose, at any time. 
Much has been given, and much remains to give.” 

“ Throw it to the dogs,” said the major, elevating 
his eyebrows with an expression of simulated disgust. 

“Or to the Frogges,” said Brenton, with a sly look 
at the adjutant that sct the table in the roar. The 
colonel relaxed his grim features into a smile, and 
turned the conversation by asking the quartermas- 
ter how many days’ rations he drew at a time. 

It was a very jolly and companionable table-full, 
the colonel’s mess at Camp Bugbear, and its associa- 
tions, will be looked back upon with pleasure by.all 
who participated init. Jest, repartee and wit were 
the order of the hour. Rank was laid aside for the 
moment, and he wax the hero of the meal who could 
raise the loudest laugh. Even Markoe, with his sat- 
urnine face and quiet dignity, occasionally startled 
us out of our propriety by the perpetration of some 
enormous pun; while between Short, the fat, ruddy 
quartermaster, and Leech, the active, industrious 
surgeon, there was a perpetual cross-fire of comic 
‘personalities, referring chietly to their several occu- 
pations. 

A most absurd yet laughable practice came into 
vogue at our mess-table before we left Camp Bug- 
bear, which deserves notice here. When any remark 
was made which was evidently intended to be funny, 
the table would resolve itself into perfect seriousness 
—not a smile visible. The senior officer present, af- 
ter rapping on the table, would inquire, ‘ Gentlemen, 
was that funny ?? The vote was taken by the uplift- 
ed hand, and the chairman announced the result. If 
decided in the affirmative, he slowly counted, ‘one 
—two—three!” and at the word three, the whole join- 
ed in a furious burst of laughter. The very absurd- 
ity of the practice would often prolong the mirth far 
beyond the merits of the joke, and sometimes cause 
a temporary suspension of eating. 

Adjutant Frogge has been mentioned, and must 
receive a passing notice bere. He was a hard-work- 
ing, faithful officer, as I afterwards discovered, but 
rather foppish in person, somewhat vain, and well 
fitted to be the butt of the major’s practical jokes. 
Unfortunately for the adjutant, his baptismal name 
was Bucephalus, which he had the good sense to ab- 
breviate into the initial; but the name, B. Frogge, had 
a most unpleasant aflinity to that of a certain loud- 
mouthed denizen of the ponds. One unlucky morn- 
ing, the adjutant was dismayed, and the whole camp 
set on a broad grin, upon discovering the representa- 
tion of an enormous frog, painted in vivid green, on 
his tent front, and rigged out in unifurm. Under- 
neath was the malicious inscription: 








“Adjutant Bulle Frogge, ashe appeareth at ye dress- 
parade.” ; 

The sketch was capital, and the hit palpable; and 
for some days afterward, a smothered titter from the 
ranks was certain to greet the appearance of ‘ the ad- 
jutant on guard-mounting and dress-parade. The 
authorship of this practical joke was variously attrib- 
uted to the quarter-master, the major and the sur- 
geon ; but as all disavowed it, the wrathful Frogge 
was compelled to nurse his: ire until a convenient 
opportunity should occur to discover the perpetrator, 
and repay the joke. The paint resisted all attacks of 
soap and water, and the quarter-master had to furnish 
@ new tent. 

Pleasant, indeed, after an interval of four years, 
and a varied experience in war, seems that brief 
sojourn at Camp Bugbear. It was the sunny side of 
military life, enlivened by its round of parades and 
Grills, and all the exciting features of camp life, 
which are so attractive to your young volunteer of- 
ficer, before the first glory of his brass buttons has 
become dimmed. *And there was hard studying to 
be done, under the inflexible administration of Col- 
onel Carib, as ~e quickly disco7ered. Woe to the 
unlucky captain who was found wanting upon bat- 
talion-drill! Nobody, I think, knew how to admin- 
ister such cutting reprimands, which made the of- 
fenders feel much more humble than the drummer- 
boy of his company. 

“Hang it, sir, what now?” the irate old fellow 
thundered one afternoon, galloping down the col- 
umn to where Company G. was standing at right 
angles with the rest of the regiment, where poor 
Mainwaring stood shivering in expectant fear, “Cap- 
tain Mainwaring, didn’t you hear me command, ‘ By 
the right of companies to the rear in column?’” 
“Yes.” Then why don’t you start your men?” 
“Don’t know how.” ‘ Don’t know? Dash it, sir, 
the government pays you for knowing how! Put up 
your sword, sir, and go to your tent and find out. 
Lieutenant Slim, take commaud of the company.” 


It is not strange that we improved rapidly under 
this style of discipilne. ‘Half a dozen incorrigibles— 
men who had sadly mistaken their vocation by en- 
tering the army, and who could never learn the 
difference between “ right face” and “support arms,” 
were soon weeded out by examining boards, and their 
places supplied by judicious promotions. Nor did 
Colonel Carib withhold praise and encouragement 
when he saw it was merited. None knew better than. 
he how to foster atrue military spirit in his com- 
mand, and to attach every member of it to him. 

Every day found me better pleased with this new 
atmosphere I was breathing. There was a lofty 
sense of independence in being chief of an hundred 
men, in drilling and disciplining them, and in keep- 
ing watch over their welfare, that gave me a new 
idea of importance. When I appeared to receive 
their salute, just before evening parade, I think I 
glanced asproudly along the statue-like ranks, bright 
with belt-plates and musket-barrels, as the patriarchs 
of old used to look over their households. There was 
not a man among them that I did not take an inter- 
est in, from Orderly Sergeant Grin m, as straight as 
his own musket, and as methodical as the hours of 
day, down to Tony Bell, the boy-drummer, the spoil- 
ed pet of the company. The feeling is one that 
every oflicer is familiar with, and when it extends 
through an entire regiment, and centres in its com- 
manding officer, we have an explanation of the rea- 
sons which make such regimentsi so effective in the 
field. : 

There was one incident occurred before our depar- 
ture from Camp Bugbear, of 2 tragic nature, but 
which served to give a lasting example to the more 
heedless. In nothing was Colonel Carib more rigid 
than in his exactions upon the subject of guard-duty. 
The greatest care was imposed upon the officers to 
instruct the men thoroughly in this branch of their 
duty; and then it was most emphatically declared 
in General Orders, that ‘the authority of a guard 
under arms, acting under the authority of orders or 
regulations, must be respected.” ‘If an officer don’t 
return your salute,” he would say to the guard, 
‘report him to me, and [’ll arrest him. Dash it all, 
T’d report the goueral himself to his superior, if he 
didn’t salute the guard.” , 

There was astanding order of the camp, which had 
been often published on dress-parade, and which 
every one knew perfectly well, to the effect that all 
persons must pass im and out at Post No.1, at the 
gate. The object of this rule, of course, was to check 
the temptation, often too great for the soldier on 
guard, to allow tent-mates, or those of the same vom- 
pany, to go out without passes. Upon the night in 
question, I happened to be officer of the day, and was 
summoned to the colonel’s tent just before tattoo. 

“Captain,” he said, “‘ I want you to enforce Order 
29 to-night, at all hazards. No child’s play, sir; not 
abit! Go yourself, personally, and instruct every 
sentinel of each relief, to put a bullet through any 
man who tries to enter or pass out except at Post 
No. 1.” 

I bowed, and withdrew, with a premonition that 
something might result from tho instructions I was 
about to give; as I well knew that several of the men 
had been reported at retreat roll-call as absent with- 
out leave. There was aii officer ales, Lieutenant Web- 
ber, who had figured on the adjutant’s morning re- 
port for the past three days, with the same entry 
against his name. He was a wild, reckless fellow, 
and it had been whispered by the adjutant that there 
would certainly be a court-martial case when Web- 
ber came back. 

it was a beautiful, moonlight night, and I started 
on my rounds with a slow step, drinking in the beauty 
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of the scene. Thousands of troops were encamped 
the right and left of us, and the crash of the tatt 
taken up by the band of each regiment in success 
echoed musically in the stillness of the August nig 
A chain of twenty sentinels surrounded the can 
each moving to and fro on his beat with perfect p 
cision, and the moonlight seemed to full in a shov 
of silver sparkles from their polished bayonets. 
passed around the line, answering the prompt ch 
lenge of every guard, and giving my instructio 
making each man repeat them after me, and exam 
ing each musket, to see that it was capped, and 
hammer half sprung. Then I visited the relief-gu: 
at No. 1, and found several men in confinement ¥ 
had come in since tattoo, without passes. Ne: 
caused the officer of the guard to fall in the rel 
and communicate to them the instructions for 
night; and just befure the second relief was t 
posted, I sallied out again to observe the senti 
on duty. Passing half way around the chain 
stopped near Post No. 11, There was & great | 
standing within three rods of the line; and lean 
against it, entirely concealed by its shadow, I wat 
ed the guards who were passing slowly back | 
forth, unaware of my presence. 

No. 11 was occupied by Private John Blane, on 
my own company, and a most sturdy and fait! 
soldier, as I well knew. Just as he turned at 
extremity of his beat to walk back toward me, a1 
emerged from the shadows of the trees @ few | 
outside the line, and walked deliberately tov 
camp. Blane stopped, lowered his piece to a cha 
and commanded, “Halt!” The interloper wa 
steadily forward, paying no attention to the or 
and had approached to within two yards of the gu 
line. 

«“ Halt!” thundered Blane, and the hammer of 
musket went back with asharp click. The man 
dently heard it, for he stopped suddenly. 

“You can’t come in here,” said Blane, cu 
“ Leave, or 1’ll call the corporal.” 

“7 am an officer,” was the response, and the 8p 
er opened his cloak, displaying his uniform, ‘1 
Lieutenant Webber. Do you know me?” 

“ Yes sir,” said Blane; “but you can’t pass ] 
The colonel has given orders toshoot any man 
tries it. Go to No. 1, sir.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Webber, anj 
“ that you'll shoot me if I cross that line * gd 

“J should hate to do it, sir, but I certainly st 

A derisive “ha, ha!” broke from Webber's 
and he stepped forward. Blane’s musket was é 
shoulder in an instant; and as Lieutenant Wet 
fogt crossed the line, he fell dead with a t 
through his brain! 

It would not be. easy to forget the profound e3 
ment caused by this occurrence. All the follo 
day it was discussed in its various bearings; but 
ceived a definite settlement at dress-parade, A 
eral Order of Colonel Carib was read, 4pprovi 
the finding of the military commission whic! 
quitted Private Blane of all blame in the matter 
which promoted him to lance sergeant for his fic 
in the discharge of duty, and recommended hb 
pinple to the enlisted men of the command, 





August, September and October passed qu 
away. The great battle of Antietam had been fi 
almost within hearing, and we had been under 
one day, expecting the order which would hur 
to that bloody*tield. But we were not called | 
much to the disappointment of Captain Brento 
others, who were avowedly “spoiling for a fi 
and of Surgeon Leech, who the quarter-maste 
clared had sat upevery night since Lee crosse 
Potomac, sharpening his knife ona grindstone. 
fuct was becoming patent that the 407th was | 
sick of the monotony of camp-life, and long 
active service. The officers talked about it a 
mess-table, and the men had their say upon the 
ject three times a day, over their rations. Ge 
Blower, our terrible old brigadier (a captain 6 
regulars, who had passed the last twenty years 
ing the Indians out West), had declared tha 
407th was fit for the field, if the rest of his bi 
wasn’t, and had honored us by visiting Camp 
bear, and spending half a day in trying to fiud 
with something. 

“What d’ye think about it, colunel,” ven 
Captain Mainwaring at the table, one mol 
“Don’t you think we shall move before long?” 

“ | should be @ fuol if 1 did,” blurted out th 
onel, between two mouthfuls. ‘ Dash it, sil 
government don’t pay me for thinking about 
it’s going to go; and I’d advise you to study 
tactics more, aud speculate less.” 

Poor Mainwaring subsided into silence, and |! 
unhappy. 

“Well, I'm free to say,” said Major Barrett, 
I’m all ready to go. What's the use in belo 
to the Army of the Potomac, unless you can 
with it? Lthink with the boys, ‘McClellan | 
min,’ and would like to join him to-morrow.” 

“A blamed sight more glory to be gained | 
defences of Baltimore, than under your grea 
crastinator,” grumbled Short, who invariabl; 
the opposite side of every argument. “ Who 


about leaving such a comfortable place as Cai} 
bear, tor the discumforts of the field? Vm pr 
well—I—thank ye, bere, and think I'd like w 

The further expression of opinion was inter 


by the entrance of an orderly with an official 
ope, which he handed te Colonel Carib. The ¢ 
elevated his bushy eyebrows significantly, a6 h 
its contents, and his gray eyes twinkled, as he 
the document to the adjutant. 
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of the scene. Thousands of troops were encamped to 
the right and left of us, and thecragh of the tattoo, 
taken up by the band of each regi tin ion 

echoed musically in the stillness of the August night. 
A chain of twenty sentinels surrounded the camp, 
each moving to and fro on his beat with perfect pre- 
cision, and the moonlight seemed to fall in a shower 
of silver sparkles from their polished bayonets. I 
passed around the line, answering the prompt chal- 
lenge of every guard, and giving my instructions, 
making each man repeat them after me, and examin- 
ing each musket, to see that it was capped, and the 
hammer half sprung. Then I visited the relief-guard 
at No. 1, and found several men in confinement who 
had come in since tattoo, without passes. Next I 
caused the officer of the guard to fall in the relief, 
and communicate to them the instructions for the 
night; and just befure the second relief was to be 
posted, I sallied out again to observe the sentinels 
on duty. Passing half way around the chain, I 
stopped near Post No, 11. There was a great oak 





against it, entirely concealed by its shadow, I watch- 
ed the guards who were passing nidbied back and 
forth, unaware of my presence. 

No. 11 was occupied by Private John Blane, one of 
my own company, and a most sturdy and faithful 
soldier, as I well knew. Just as he turned at the 
extremity of his beat to walk back toward me, aman 
emerged from the shadows of the trees a few rods 
outside the line, and walked deliberately toward 
camp. Blane stopped, lowered his piece to a charge, 
and commanded, “Halt!’? The interloper walked 
steadily forward, paying no attention to the order, 
and had approached to within two yards of the guard- 
line. 

“ Halt!” thundered Blane, and the hammer of his 
musket went back with asharp click. The man evi- 
dently heard it, for he stopped suddenly. 

“You can’t come in here,” said Blane, curtly. 
** Leave, or 1’ll call the corporal.” 

‘7 am an officer,” was the response, and the speak- 
er opened his cloak, displaying his uniform. “I am 
Lieutenant Webber. Do you know me?” 

* Yes sir,” said Blane; “ but you can’t pass here. 
The colonel has given orders toshoot any man who 
tries it. Go to No. 1, sir.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Webber, angrily, 
“ that you’ll shoot me if I cross that line?” 

“I should hate to do it, sir, but I certainly shall.” 

A derisive “ha, ha!” broke from Webber’s lips, 
and he stepped forward. Blane’s musket was at his 
shoulder in an instant; and as Lieutenant Webber’s 
fot crossed the line, he fell dead with a bullet 
through his brain! 

It would not be. easy to forget the profound excite- 
ment caused by this occurrence. All the following 
day it was discussed in its various bearings ; but it re- 
ceived a definite settlement at dress-parade. A Gen- 
eral Order of Colonel Carib was read, approving of 
the finding of the military commission which ac- 
quitted Private Blane of all blamein the matter, and 
which promoted him to lance sergeant for his fidelity 
in the discharge of duty, and recommended his ex- 
pinple to the enlisted men of the command. 





August, September and October passed quickly 
away. The great battle of Antietam had been fuught 
almost within hearing, and we had been under arms 
one day, expecting the order which would hurry us 
to that bluody*tield. But we were not called upon, 
much to the disappointment of Captain Brenton and 
others, who were avowedly “spoiling for a fight,” 
and of Surgeon Leech, who the quarter-master de- 
clared had sat up every night since Lee crossed the 
Potomac, sharpening his knife ona grindstone. The 
fuct was becoming patent that the 407th was about 
sick of the monotony of camp-life, and longed for 
active service. The officers talked about it at the 
mess-table, and the men had their say upon the sub- 
ject three times a day, over their rations. General 
Blower, our terrible old brigadier (a captain of the 
regulars, who had passed the last twenty years fight- 
ing the Indians out West), had declared that the 
407th was fit for the field, it the rest of his brigade 
wasn’t, and had honored us by visiting Camp Bug- 
bear, and spending half a day in trying to fiud fault 
with something. 

“What d’ye think about it, colonel,’ ventured 
Captain Mainwaring at the table, one morning. 
* Don’t you think we shall move before long?” 

“ T should be a fuol if 1 did,” blurted out the col- 
onel, between two mouthfuls. “Dash it, sir, the 
government don’t pay me for thinking about what 
it’s going to go; and I’d advise you to study your 
tactics more, and speculate less.” ’ 

Pvor Mainwaring subsided into silence, and looked 
unhappy. 

“ Well, I’m free to say,” said Major Barrett, ‘ that 
I’m all ready to go. What’s the use in belonging 
to the Army of the Potomac, unless you can fight 
with it? [think with the boys, ‘McClellan is our 
min,’ and would like to join him to-morrow.” 

“A blamed sight more glory to be gained in the 
defences of Baltimore, than under your great pro- 
crastinator,” grumbled Short, who invariably took 
the opposite side of every argument. ‘ Who talks 
about leaving such a cor:fortable place as Camp Bug- 


bear, for the discomforts of the field? Vm pretty— 
well—I—thank ye, here, and think I'd like to stay.” 
The further expression of opinion was interrupted 


by the entrance of an orderly with an ofticial envel- 
ope, which be handed to Colonel Carib. The colonel 
elevated his bushy eyebrows siguiticantly, as he read 
its contents, and his gray eyes twinkled, as he tossed 


* Read it now, Mr. Frogge, for the benefit of the 
company,” he said, “and to-night on parade.” % 
This was what he read. 
ea Head-quarters Ist Provisional Brigade, 
* Baltimore, November 24, 186; 
“ GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 31. 


“The several regiments of this command having 
been designated, will hold themselves in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice on distant service. 
“ By command of Brigadier General Blower, 
‘““NED FLIPPER, 
“Captain & A. A. A, G.” 


Mainwaring hardly waited for the colonel to leave 
the tent before he leaped upon the mess-table, and 
performed a pirouette among the dishes, greatly to 
the disgust of the quarter-master. 

“Hooray, hooray!” he vociferated. *‘ Hurrah for 
the President—for General Halleck, General Wool, 
old Blower, and everybody who has had anything to 
do with that order! Hurrah for distant service— 
Savannah, Charleston, Richmond or Texas!” 

What was meant by those mysterious words, “ dis- 
tant service,” and how we found it out, must be re- 
served for another chapter. 





LEGEND OF RUSHTON HALL. 


Nor far from Ketterton, in Northamptonshire, 
stands the pretty little village of Rushton, with its 
quaint church and picturesque graveyard. For many 
years it was in the possession of the Tresham family, 
who lived at the Hall, situated in a large, richly- 
wooded park adjoining the village. The principal 
part of Rushton Hall was built by Sir Thomas Tres- 
han, the father of Sir Francis Tresham whose name 
was so prominently mixed up with the details of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 

From the Treshams the estdte passed to the ances- 
tors of the Cullen family, and thusit was that Bryan, 
second Viscount Cullen, found himself the lord of 
Rushton Hall. He had travelled much abroad, spend- 
ing a considerable portion of his time in Italy, where 
he had become enamored of a beautiful and highly 
accomplished Italian lady. Charles II. then occupied 
the English throne, and Lord Cullen bad unfortu- 
nately imbibed some of the licentiousness of conduct 
which characterized the court of the “ Merry Mon- 
arch.” 

The attachment formed between him and the fair 
Italian was soon broken, and, despite her tears and 
earnest supplications, he left her for the purpose of 
returning to England, where he was engaged to be 
married to Elizabeth Trentham, to whom he had been 
betrothed at the age of sixteen. Not a word of this 
engagement had he mentioned to the Italian lady, 
who deluded herself with the belief that she was Lord 
Cullen’s first and only love. 

Arrived in England, Lord Cullen soon forgot the 
passion which had occupied his heart while in Italy ; 
and if he did retain a lurking thought in favor of the 
woman he had so cruelly deceived, it was speedily 
dissipated in the company of Elizabeth Trentham, 
whose beauty and wit led him a willing captive. 

Days, weeks and months passed on, and at last 
the time arrived when the nuptials of Lord Cullen 
and Elizabeth Trentham were to take plare. Great 
were the preparations, fur the viscount was no nig- 
gard with his money, and he had determined that 
the rejoicings should be on an almost princely scale. 
Fyom far and wide the villagers and country folks 
came pouring in; equipage after equipage drove up 
from the seats of the neighboring nobility and gen- 
try; while the ancient village inn was crowded with 
serving-men and others, for whom there was no ac- 
commoiation at the Hall. 

Very beautiful was the bride. Her eyes sparkled 
more brilliantly than the diamonds which hung 
around her neck, while the color of her lips eclipsed 
that of the rubies which adorned her zone. As she 
marched through the Hall, escorted by the viscount 
—who, in his bridal dress, looked the very beau ideal 
of a gallant and chivalrous nobleman—a loud buzz 
of admiration arose from the assembled guests. 
Lord Cullen was indeed a happy man. so they 
thought. 

A merry time the guests had of it. Song followed 
song, and toast followed toast, when suddenly there 
drove up to the Hall a dark-colored carriage, drawn 
by black horses. The servauts gazed in astonishment 
at the strange equipage, nor was their wonder lessen- 
ed when from the carriage there issued the form of 
an Italian lady, dressed entirely in black, who, with- 
out speaking a word, marched toward the room 
wherein sat the bridegroom and bride in the midst 
of their friends. 

At the sight of the stern, pale features of the in- 
jured woman, Lady Cullen shrank back in fear and 
terror; While her husband, with livid countenance 
and trembling form, strove to avoid the searching 
gaze which he felt directed towards him. Not a 
word did the strange apparition utter until she had 
reached the table whereat sat Lord Cullen and his 
bride. Then seizing the goblet from which they had 
been drinking, she drank to their earthly ruin and 
misery: 

“* IT drink to your pledge, Lord Isryan,’ she said, 
*To your bride so bonny and fair; 
May destruction light on your perjured head, 
May misery cirele her lone deathbed, 
And no kind friend be there.’ "* 








Back shrank the aftrighted spectators, as, after cast- 
ing a bitter, withering look at her betrayer, the 
strange lady passed from the Hall, and, entering her 
carriage, drove off, never to be seen or heard of again. 


gloomy silence crept over the place, and, one by one, 
the frightened guests crept stealthily away from the 
scene of the terrible curse, leaving the conscience- 
stricken nobleman and his fainting bride alone in the 
ancient Hall. 

The news spread through the village, and many 
were the tales related of the almost supernatural ap- 
pearance of the injured Italian lady, at the very 
moment when Lord Cullen had forgotten her and the 
vows to which she had so trustfully listened in her 
native land. 

The curse was in a great measure fulfilled. The 
marriage proved an unhappy one, and the extrava- 
gance of both led Lady Cullen, notwithstanding her 
enormous fortune, to die in comparative penury at 
Kettering. 
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WASHINGTON AND HIS COMPEERS. 
This is a book p d by the M: ic Publishing 
and Manufacturing Company of New York.. Mr. 
Sidney Hayden is the author, and he has placed the 
Masonic fraternity under obligations for the work. 
The incidents of the lives of the great men present- 
ed here, are known to every reader of history, but 
this book offers them to the Mason in a nearer and 
dearer light. Jt brings Washington and his compeers 
home to the Mason’s heart as brethren of the mystic 
tie. Among the persons thus presented are Major 
Henry Price, the father of Freemasonry in America; 
Peyton and Edmund Randolph, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Colonel Barton, General Sullivan, Bishop Sea- 
bury, Governor Ogden, General Gist, and others of 
that heroic age, to each of whom a separate Masonic 
biography isdevoted. The book is handsomely illus- 
trated, and contains many valuable letters and docu- 
ments. The following is a fac-simile of the original: 


“ Fellow-citizens and brothers of the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania,—I have received your address with 
all the feelings of brotherly affection mingled with 
those sentiments for the Society, which it was cal- 
culated to excite. 

“To have been, in any degree, an instrument in 
the hand of Providence to promote order and union, 
and to erect upon a solid foundation the true princi- 
ples of government, is only to have shared with many 
others ina labor, the result of which, let us hope, 
will prove through all ages, a Sanctuary for brothers 
and a lodge for the virtues. 

“ Permit me to reciprocate your prayers for my 
temperal happi , and to supplicate that we may 
all meet thereafter in that eternal temple whose 
builder is the great architect of the Universe. 

“G@. WASHINGTON.” 


The engraving representing Washington wearing 
his masonic regalia, is a hideous caricature, not a 
portrait. 
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WASHINGTON LODGE, MANCHESTER, N. H.—At 
the annual communication of Washington Lodge, 
Manchester, N. H., holden on the 16th ult., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Daniel F. Straw, W.M.; C. W. Stanley, S. W.; C. 
S. Cutter, J. W.; N. W. Cumner, Treasurer; Hiram 
Forsaith, Secretary; Isaac W. Smith, S. D.; Andrew 
Bunton, J. D.; F. S. Manning, S. S,; Geo. Staples, 
J.S; B. F. Bowles, Chaplain; G. H. True, M; Joel 
Taylor, Tyler; W. H. Elliott, E. Ferren, C. Bunton, 
Charity Committee; L. W. Clark, Representative to 
Grand Lodge. 





HALt’s MASTER-KEY TO THE TREASURES OF 
THE RoyAL ARCH.—This is a neat little pocket 
edition of a book that contains much valuable in- 
formation to the Royal Arch Mason. A. Williams 
& Co., are the publishers. 





THE BEE-HIVE 

Is an emblem of industry, and recommends the 
practice of that virtue to all created beings, from the 
highest seraph in heaven to the lowest reptile of the 
dust. It teaches us that, as we came into the world 
rational and intelligent beings, so we should ever be 
industrious ones; never sitting down contented, 
while our fellow-creatures around us are in want; 
especially when it is in our power to relieve them, 
without inconvenience to ourselves. 

When we take a survey of nature, we view man in 
his infancy, wore helpless and indigent than the bru- 
tal creation; he lies languishing for days, months 
and years, totally incapable of providing sustenanve 
for himself, of guarding against the attacks of the 
wild beasts of the field, or sheltering himself from 
the inclemencies of the weather. 

It might have pleased the great Creator of heaven 
and earth to have made man independent of all oth- 
er beings; but, as dependence is one of the strongest 
bonds of society, mankind were made dependent on 
each other for protection and security, as they there- 


reciprocal love and friendship. Thus was man form- 
ed for sucial and active life, the noblest part of the 
work of God; and he that will so demean himself as 


knowledge and understanding, may be deemed a 
drone in the hive of nature, a useless member of so- 








the document to the adjutant. 
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There was no more merry-making. <A deep and 


ciety, and unworthy of our protection as Masons. 


by enjoy better opportunities of fulfilling the duties of 


not to be endeavoring to add to the common stock of 


FREEMASONRY. 

Freemasonry remands us to unfailing reverence 
for all it has done through every instrument, and ut- 
tered in any mouth since the world began. It is its 
own evidence, its own witness. It can be caught in 
no system, even by theological and political mechan- 
ics put together. It escapes the limits of all formulas. 
From the audience-chamber of the breast, from the 
bosom of humanity, from the fresh work of God, 
Masonry speaks; while love, relief and truth are its 
invariable dictates. No new masonic policy it issues, 
no modern society bids us join, but to be living 
branches of the ancient masonic vine, good members 
of our race, and docile children of God. It asks not 
who is politically or theologically orthodox, but who 
is honest and true? Its type is the atmosphere. 
Like that, it is not only in us, we arein it; and 
what the outer element is for a while to our body, 
from its boundless spread and eternal charity, this 
finer air will be forever to our fraternity.— National 
Freemason, 
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THE BEACON LIGHT. 

A city set upon a hill 

Cannot be hid; 
Exposed to every eye, it will 
Over surrounding plain and vale, 

An influence shed; 
And spread the light of peace afar, 
Or blight the land with horrid war. 





Each Masons' Lodge is planted so 
For high gisplay ; 

Each is a beacon light, to show 

Life's weary wanderers, as they go, 
The better way; 

To show by ties of earthly leve, 

How perfect is the Lodge above. 


Be this your willing task, dear friends, 
While laboring here; 

Borrow from Him who kindly lends 

The heavenly Ladder that ascends 
The higher sphere; 

And let the world your progress see, 

Upward, by Faith, Hope, Charity. 





REVENGE OW A BANK. 

An amusing adventure is related as having hap- 
pened at the Bank of England, which had committed 
the great disrespect of refusing to discount a bill of a 
large amount, drawn by Anselm Rothschild of 
Frankfort, on Nathan Rothschild of London. The 
bank had haughtily replied, “ that they discounted 
only their own bills, and not thgse of private per- 
sons.” But they had to do with one stronger than 
the bank. ‘Private persons,” exclaimed Nathan 
Rothschild, when they reported to him the fact, 
‘* Private persons! I will make these gentlemen see 
what kind of private persong-we are!’ 

Three weeks afterward Nathan Rothschild, who 
had employed the interval in procuring all the five 
pound notes he could procure in England and on the 
continent, presented himself at the bank, at the 
opening of the office. He drew from his pocket-book 
ative pound note, and they naturally counted out five 
sovereigns, at the same time looking quite astonish- 
ed that the Baron Rothschild should have personally 
troubled himself for such a trifle. The baron exam- 
ined one by one the coins, and put them into a little 
canvas bag, then drawing out another note—a third 
—a tenth —a hundredth, he never put the pieces of 
gold into the bag without scrupulously examining 
them, and in some instances, trying them in the 
balances, as, he said, ‘* the law give him a right to do 
80.” 

The first pocket-book being emptied, and the first 
bag full, he passed them to his clerk, and received a 
second, and thus continued till the close of the bank. 
The baron had employed seven hours to change 
twenty-one thousand pounds. But as he also had 
nine employees of his house engaged in the same 
manner, it resulted that the house of Rothschild had 
drawn twenty-one thousand in gold from the bank, 
and that he had so occupied the teller that no other 
person could change a single note. 

Everything which bears the stamp of eccentricity 
las always pleased the English. They were, there- 
fore, the tirst day, very much amased at the pique of 
Baron Rothschild. They, however, laughed less 
when they saw him return next day at the opening 
of the bank, flanked by his nine clerks, and followed 


specie. They laughed no longer when the king of 
bankers said with ironic simplicity, ‘these gentle- 
men refuse to pay my bills. I have sworn not to 
keep theirs. At their leisure, only, I notify them 
that I have enough to employ them for two months.” 

“ For two months?” 

* Eleven millions in gold drawn from the Bank of 
England, which they have never possessed.” 

The bank took alarm; there was something to be 
done. The next morning, notice appeared in the 
journals that henceforth the bank would pay Roths- 
child’s bills the same as their own. 





INDUSTRY AND HEALTH. 


Persons whose circumstances enable them to dis- 
pense with labor, and who, having no activity of 
mind, pass their days in listless idleness, are, of all. 
men, least to be envied. Not only are they too fre- 
quently led into vices injurious to health, but the 
nervous system becomes a victim of sloth. Ennui, 
hypochondriasis, indigestion, afflict these unhappy 
mortals, who not seldom put an end to their miser- 





able existence by suicide. 
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CORN-FLOWEBS. 


From dawn till dusk we followed up 
The reapers through the wheat; % 

And tied the rustling corn, that lay 
Like sunshine at our feet. 


Kate laughed with Willie all day long, | 
And Kate sang merrily ; 

He said she sang like any bird, 
And then she laughed to me. 


For Kate he reaped the poppies red 
That nodded in the corn; 

For me he broke a pale sweet rose, 
And pulled away the thorn. 


He said the flowers were like her cheek: 
My heart was sore all day; 

And when he held the rose to me, 
I turned my face away. 


The blue shades fell, and by the stile 

. At dusk we sat to rest; 

Through tears I watched the angels’ wings 
That flickered in the west. 


They gossiped, and I heard them say: 

“0, she is never seen 

When Kate is near! She's slight and pale; 
And Kate is like a queen.”’ 


And they went gayly by the fields: 
And I, to hide my pain, 

Slipped from them at the dusky stile, 
And went home by the lane. 


I heard his step—I would not stay— 
And when he came so near, 

I felt him breathe—I would not look, 
And dried a silly tear. , 


Then bitterly he spoke. He held 
The rose [ would not wear; 

And I said, “ Give it Kate; she twined 
The poppies in her hair!” 


**O, hear me now, below the moon 
That watches from above! - 
I jest with merry Kate,”* he said, 
* But never speak of love. 


“ And what is Kate between us two? 
I love but you alone: 
O, take the sign, and take my heart, 
Since, Love. it is your own!"’ 


I took the rose—a little bird 
Sang out a song for me; 

And broadly smiled the harvest-moon, 
Our happy looks to see. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
An Australian Adventure. - 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 





THE following story was related to me by an Eng- 
lishman, whom I met at a fashionable boarding-house 
in the city of Baltimore: 

‘*T had been in Australia for a good many years, 
and was known as a business man, when I had occa- 
sion to takea journey of fifty miles into the country. 
I left Sydney early in the morning, riding my favorite 
horse, and reached the end of my journey a little af- 
ter dark. The following morning I set out to return. 
As my business detained me until ten o’clock, and as 
my horse was somewhat jaded with the journey of 
the previous day, I had.no expectation of reaching 
Sydney that night. I therefore rode quite at my 
leisure, and found inexhaustible enjoyment in view- 
ing the wild scenery, the strange animals, and the 
immense flocks that were scattered over the plains. 

“As I passed the side of a slight elevation covered 
with trees, a single horseman rode out leisurely, and 
joined me. He was a young man, almost boyish in 
his appearance, and he wore the usual costume of the 
herdsmen of the country. His horse was neither so 
large nor so handsome as my own—seemingly one of 
the common horses of the region we were traversing. 
The man accosted me respectfully, while his quick, 
restless eye wandered over the proportions of my 
horse. 7 

“Tt is something uncommon, now-a-days, to see 
a gentleman from the city in our roads,’ he said, care- 
lessly. ‘The main route of travel has left us, and we 
are quite isolated and alone like. It gives us of the 
Bush much trouble, too, to attend to our errands. 
Every little notion that we have to buy, or any little 
business that we must transaet, makes us a journey 
all the way to town. But then we get used toit like, 

and don’t mind it “at all now as we did at the first. 
Can you tell me, stranger, whether the Conway road 
is passable now? The bridge was down across Searl 
creek two weeks ago.” 

“The bridge is repaired,’ I said, eyeing the man 
with considerable curiosity. ‘At least, I learn that 
such is the case, though I came the old road.’ 

“« The old road is the safest, no doubt, though it is 
a mile or thereabouts longer than the new. I gener- 
ally go the old road myself, but it isn’t likely I’ll be 
able to reach town to-night, if I go so much out of 
my way; I think perhaps I will take the new. There’s 
anice stopping-place on the new, about ten miles 
out of town, and on the old, it’s mightly dreary-like 
since the travel left it.’ 

‘He spurred up his horse, which, to my surprise, 
showed considerable speed. I had no particular de- 

‘sire to be left behind, and I had ridden alone so many 





having company. The new road was the route by 
which 1 intended to return, and I had little difficulty 
in arguing myself into the belief that the company 
of the stranger would be a relief. In the old country 
I might have hesitated before accepting the com- 








miles, that I was rather pleased with the idea of 





pany ofone 80 o plebeian in every sense of the word, 
but in new countries the distinctions of society get 
wonderfully confounded. I therefore spurred up my 
own horse, and kept by his side. 

«You reside in this district, I presume?’ I said, 
interrogatively, not wishing to be too familiar with 
one sorustically clad. 

*** Yes sir, I live over the other side of the hill, 
more than seventeen miles to the suuth. May I ask 
if you are a stranger in these parts, sir?’ 

** «No, I live in town.’ 

“He waited a few minutes before speaking again, 
as if expecting a more extended answer to his ques- 
tion. 

“¢ Tt is very easy getting along, no doubt, when one 
lives in town,’ he said, atlength. ‘But way out here 
in the country, to be in the saddle a whole week to- 
gether, to hear nothing from the old country, and 
live like natives, it’s mighty hard on us poorsheep- 
raisers. I’yehad my share of it, and the first chance 
that comes, I am bound to sell out land, flocks and 
all, and go back to Merry England once more. I 
have been now nine years in this country, and that’s 
my share. Is that Mellon’s Hotel yonder, can you 
tell me, stranger?’ 

“*T judge so,’ I said, laconically. 

«You have done well, Nancy,’ he said, speaking 
to his beast, ‘better than I calculated. It is one 
o’clack by my watch, and Mellon’s Hotel is my place 
to dine. Sorry to leave you,’ he turnedtome. ‘It 
is so lonesome like, and we Bushmen see 80 little of 
folks. But you wouldn’t think of stopping for din- 
ner at such a barren place as the litile concern that 
Mellon keeps, of course not.’ 

“*T have no alternative,’ I said, putting spurs to 
my horse, thinking 1 would ride up, and surprise my 
humble friend with the best dinner which the place 
could afford. ‘When we can’t do as we would, we 
must do as we can.’ 

“T pressed my horse into an easy gallop, from that 
to a rapid, and still further into a furious, yet the 
stranger with his little shaggy pony kept by my side, 
and that apparently with considerable ease. The 
stranger rode up to the hotel a few lengths ahead of 
me—a feat that mortified me to such an extent that 
I seriously meditated passing on in disgust. But the 
remembrance of the fact that I must ride ten miles 
further on, if I passed, checked me, and I reined in. 
My horse was an imported animal of the purest 
blood, and to be beaten by a native nag was a little 
unpleasant. The stranger, however, seemed to con- 
sider it a matter of course, and was pleased to re- 
mark for my comfort: 

“¢ Your horse is a great roadster, stranger, the best 
I have seen in these parts for many aday. Let him 
get waked up like, and nothing on this island could 
keep insight ofhim. My pony scrabbles hard not to 
be beat, she aint used to being beat, of course she 
can’t be. But your horse is powerful—he must be 
worth a heap of money.’ 

** We dined on such fare as the house afforded, and 
in good time resumed our journey. Our conversa- 
tion was general, only that I asked questions con- 
cerning the place where he proposod to lodge, and on 
receiving satisfactory answers, resolved to stop in the 
same house. 

“ Just at dark, a couple of horsemen came in sight, 
far behind us. We were then within a couple of 
miles of our stopping-place, and we saw the men who 
followed, as they reached the summit of a hill, against 
the streak of light which the sun had left behind, 
when it set. 

«There can’t. be any danger, I suppose, so’near 
to town,’ said my companion, ‘ and yet if you are will- 
ing we will keep out of the way of all riders in the 
rear. They dosay that the roads aint quite safe now. 
That pesky Bijou, as I hear, is riding over the coun- 
try, and picking off such chaps as us, whenever he 
finds a chance. Is it true, sir, that he has been rob- 
bing folks on the highway, as we hear in the Bush?’ 

“**The papers are filled with his reckless adven- 
tures,’ I said, uneasily; ‘and instead of there being 
no danger so near the town, here is the place, with- 
in a circuit of ten miles of the city, where most of his 
robberies are committed.’ I pushed my jaded animal 
into a gallop as I spoke, and my companion kept 
about two lengths ahead of me. 

**We saw no more of the horsemen in our rear un- 
til we reached our stopping-place—a little, one-story, 
wooden structure, with stables attached, where trav- 
ellers could indeed find rest for their bodies, though 
little comfort for either body or soul, Our horses 
were provided for, and the stranger and myself had 
just lighted our cigars in the bar-room, when the two 
men who had followed, reined up at the door. They 
were fierce-looking fellows, stout, large, evidently 
men powerful for good or evil, according as their 
powers were directed. Yet there was nothing to in- 
dicate that they were outlaws; nothing to arouse 
such a suspicion. They accosted us in the familiar 
way of the region, sent their horses to the stables, 
and joined us in smoking, after that in eating, and 
after that in drinking, though this latter to a moder- 
ate extent—a very moderate extent indeed. 

**T went to bed in one of the front rooms, a room 
formerly occupied at a bar-room I concluded, from 
the fact that a bar stood in one corner, though with- 
out bottles; which, as I never drank, save of the 
mildest drinks, was no drawback, in my estimation. 

1 placed my light upon the bar, and left it burning, 
taking care first that the curtains were drawn close 
over the windows; and hanging my coat over the 
curtain nearest the light. I had no occasion to fear 
being disturbed. Perhaps I did not fear it; but I 
had that kind of dreamy suspicion which made me 





more cautious than usual, and I was usually sufii- 





ciently cautious to take good care of what belonged 
to me. 

“Thad been in bed a couple of hours—it might 
have been less than that, I am only sure that it was 
not more—and my fears had subsided into nothing- 
ness, and my half-wakeful watch had ceased, when 
the landlord entered my room carefully, though not 
slyly, and placing his hand on the side of my bed 
nearest the door through which he had entered, 
and leaning over so as to bring his lips to my ear, 
said, in a whisper: 

“* Bijou is here. Hush!’ 

“My money was already under my pillow, and my 
pistol within reach of my hand. I made a slight 
movement as the landlord spoke, placed my hand on 
my pistol, and as mine host waved silence with his 
hand, I obeyed, and lay as still, though not as easy, 
as I had lain before he entered. 

“The landlord had been absent a few minutes, not 
more than a quarter of an hour, when my travelling 
companion entered from another door, came softly to 
my bed, and whispered, with trembling lips: 

‘¢¢ Bijou is in the house; the landlord told me so. I 
will fasten the doors and lie downin the old bar. We 
must stand by each other.’ 

“‘T should have arisen to assist in the work of se- 
curing the doors, only that I heard moving and low 
speaking in the room adjoining. The head of my bed 
stood against a door, now no longer used, and plac- 
ing my ear against the keyhole, I overheard the con- 
versation which follows. I recognized the speakers 
as the two men who had followed us. 

* ¢ Bijou is here, that’s certain.’ 

*** Are your pistols ready?’ 

««Two revolvers and two single barrels, all ready.’ 

**¢The wiry rascal always has help at hand.’ 

“*Yes. Half adozen no doubt are within the sound 
of his voice.’ 

“Tf I could ride to town,’ the remainder of the 
sentence was lost.’ 

“Shall we get the horses out of the way?’ 

“¢Yes. Hammer the joints of every horse in the 
stable!’ 

*T listened to catch more, but the men moved to 
another part of the room, and nothing further reach- 
ed my ear. 

“One thing was painfully certain, Bijou was in 
the house. But the conversation of the occupants of 
theadjoining room troubled me. The first part of the 
conversation would lead me to think that they had 
no connection with that marauder, and the close of 
the conversation would lead me to think that they 
had. One thought was uppermost in my mind, when 
they moved away from the door—the thought that 
all the horses in the stable wefe to be lamed. My 
blooded horse, too, though I thought little of his 
blood at the time. Butif they were honest folk, what 
right had they to lame the horses? or what object in 
laming them? I came to the conclusion, that as we 
were but ten miles from town, and my friend and 
myself might fairly claim to possess the fastest horses 
in the country, we would ride them to town in pre- 
ference to having them disabled. 

*** Stranger,’ 1 said, speaking in a whisper, ‘come 
here.’ 

‘He had succeeded in fastening one of the doors 
securely, and now came at my bidding.’ 

“¢This Bijou is a cunning rogue, and he is in this 
house. I therefore wish to be out of it. Do you?’ 

“ «How are we to get out? I will venture as much 
as yourself, but this Bijou is a cunning rogue, as you 
say, and it he has his eye upon us, how are we to 
dodge him?’ 

“6¢T will tell you,’ and I sank my voice to the low- 
est audible whisper. ‘We will raise a window, and 
creep cautiously out. Then we will creep to the sta- 
ble. Once mounted, Bijou bas nothing that can 
overtake us. Failure may be no worse than remain- 
ing here, and if we succeed, then we are safe.’ 

¢T should like right well to do it,’ said my com- 
panion, after a moment’s hesitation. ‘I am on my 
way to town to make some purchases, and I carry 
more money than I care to lose—to say nothing of 
my head.’ 

“And so it was settled. First I arose carefully, 
and dressed. Then I extinguished the light. My 
friend kindly held up the window, while I stepped, 
or crawled out upon the ground. I performed the 
same kindness tor him. When we were fairly upon 
the ground, we looked around us, and listened. It 
was a night without a cloud, and the stars shone 
brilliantly in the clear, transparent atmosphere of 
Australia. All seemed perfectly quiet, in and about 
the house. Somuch so, that a sense of security came 
over me, and I felt like charging myself with coward- 
ice. Not a light was to be seen at any window of the 
hotel. We heard no sounds from within. I should 
have preferred, on the moment, to have crept back to 
bed, half believing that I could sleep securely for the 
remainder of thenight. But the remembrance of the 
conversation in the adjoining room, and the warning 
of the landlord, spurred me forward. 

“We went to the stable, and found the door unfas- 
tened. By the aid of a friction match, we easily 
selected our saddles trom among half a dozen that 
were thrown promiscuously together in one corner. 
We made such haste as we could consistently with 
silence, and mounted our horses. An individual 
came around in the rear of the house, as we started, 
and I congratulated myself that he was five minutes 
too late. He gave us a parting shot as we started. 

*** Farewell, Bijou!’ I said, with inexpressible re- 
lief, as our horses struck into the main road. 

“¢T'wish I could say as much,’ observed my com- 
panion, ‘ but my horse is hit.’ 

“His horse appeared to be wounded, to my great 





discbmfiture, though I might hope to escape myself. 

“* Take this package, stranger, and tell me where 
to call for it, if Lever reach town. I have travelled 
with you so long, that you seem as a friend like, and 
I believe I can trust you. I shall have to go back to 
the hotel. My pony isshot. When the rascals find 
that I haven’t no money, they will spare my life, 1 
amsure. Farewell, stranger.’ 

“With these words we parted; for in anxiety to 
get at a safe distance from the dreaded Bijou,. I had 
placed a considerable distance between my friend 
and myself while he was speaking. 

*T had been only a few minutes on the road, when 
I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs in the road behind 
me. l was pursued. Then commenced a race for 
life, as the novelists say. I urged my horse to his 
utmost speed. I put my spurs deep into his flank. I 
called out to him both entreatingly and commanding- 
ly. I pounded him with my clenched fists. I resort- 
ed to every contrivance which I could make available 
to increase his speed. And my blooded animal went 
over the road im good style, and at a high rate of 
speed. If I had only possessed the secret of that 
alchemy (if there be such a secret), which could con- 
vert style into speed I should certainly have used it 
upon that night. I carried considerable money of 
my own, and how much for the stranger I could only 
guess. So I went on with troubled, anxious thoughts. 
Over short bridges at a bound; on over the dusty 
earth, and under the starlit heavens. On, till my 
weary beast was covered with foam. And my pur- 
suers gained. There were two of them, and they 
came sv near that I recognized them as the horse- 
men who had followed my friend and myself to the 
hotel. Bijou was after me. I was sure of it. They 
came nearer, nearer. But I saw a house ahead. I 
would rcach it, and arouse other arms to help me 
defend my property. I settled myself to.the des- 
perate undertaking of reaching the house. I looked 
back, and my pursuers were not a length behind. 
Deep went the spurs into the flesh of my patient 
beast. 1 gained for a few rods. Then the space 
closed up—the head of one of the pursuing horses 
came abreast of me, and the other was not far behind. 
My poor animal had done all in his power. My pur- 
suers came up, grappled me, disarmed me, placed 
fetters upon my wrists and ankles, and while one of 
them led my horse, the other kept a cocked pistol 
bearing on my person. So we journeyed on toward 
the town. But this treatment, so different from 
what I expected, led me to consider, and consider- 


ation to speech. They had said but little while cap- - 


turing me, and that little not heeded by me. 

“Will you be civil, and tell me who you are, gon- 
tlemen?’ I asked. 

*** Officers of the crown, Bijou.’ 

“*But you cannot be officers of the crown and 
Bijou. I wish to know who you are, and why I re- 
ceive this treatment?’ I said, in perfect good faith. 

“ * Facetious, eh? Well, we are officers of the 
crown.’ 


*“‘And who do you take me to be, if I may ask?’ - 


**¢ Bijou, the robber.’ 

“T laughed outright, though I wore fetters for the 
first and only time in my life. The whole truth flash- 
ed upon my mind at once. I made known to them 
their mistake, and was fortunate enough to be ac- 
quainted with the resident of the nearest house, who 
confirmed my statements. He indicated to them also 
some idea of my standing in town, by the astonish- 
ment with which he spoke of my arrest. As much 
as to say, ‘Any fool should have known better than 
that.’ 

“They examined the package which the stranger 
had given me, and found it contained letters address- 
ed to Bijou, notes which that individual had stolen, 
deeds, mortgages, and various other papers, fixing 
the package as the property of Bijou beyond a ques- 
tion. They therefore carried me bound to town, 
where my statement how I became possessed of 
Bijou’s property was received without question. I 
then demanded my money. The officers assured me 
that they found no money upon my person. I read- 
ily surmised that my intimacy with the real Bijou 
had not been left unimproved by that dexterous in- 
dividual. He gave me his worthless papers, and 
possessed himself of my current notes, precisely how, 
I never knew. 

“We hastened back to the spot where Bijou had 
left me, and could see by the tracks of his horse that 
he had ridden out of the road a few paces, behind 
some sheltering bushes, until the officers had passed 
him in pursuit of me, and then gone back over the 
road to Mellon’s Hotel. He was caught, but not un- 
til seven months later, and I never saw my money 


again.” 


COFFEE AS A STIMULANT. 


Emigrants, who undertake journeys of thousands 
of miles across the continent of America, are under 
the necessity of reducing their baggage to the small- 
est possible compass. They must carry most of their 
provisions with them, and, assuredly, casks of beer, 
or of spirits, would be rather cumbersome, not to 
say obnoxious. Wise by experience, they carry cof- 
fee. At night, they pitch their camp where fuel and 
water abound, and their first care is to prepare 
coffee. After partaking of this beverage, they fee) 
re-animated; a sensation of relief and ¢omfort is 
experienced, inconceivable to those who have never 
felt it. They are enabled to proceed with alacrity 
to those labors which are necessary to place the 
camp in a state of security for the night. The camp 
is peaceful and quiet, entirely free from the conten- 
tions and brawls which invariably follow the use of 
intoxicating drinks. 
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bales of cotton, which, at the high prices it 
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day, wrote as follows:— Dear Jim,—This litt! 
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“NEVER SAY DIE." 
“T can't" is a phrase I devoutly detest; 
“T will’ is the motto I always like best; 
Those are able who think themselves able and try, 
So screw up your courage, and never say “ die," 


At first you may fail—never mind, try again; 
Be firm to your purpose, and quit ye like men; 
Not once, but for seventy-seven times try, 

So screw up your courage, and never say “ die,"’ 


Old Troy was not taken by one single stroke; 

By one blow of the axe you will ne'er fell an oak 
Who great ends would achieve great efforts must : 
So screw up your courage, and never say “ die." 


“Keep pegging away," and your foes will give in; 
Who the longest can “ peg’ must the victory win 
This maxim of Lincoln forget not to try, 

So screw up your courage, and never say “* die." 


A justice in an eastern town, better versed in la 
than gospel, not long since married a couple in th 
way :—“Hold up your hands, You solemnly sw 
that you will faithfully perform the duties of y. 
office, jointly and severally, according to your | ° 
skill and judgment, so help you, God. That’s a! 
fee, one dollar.” This is almost as laconic as the ¢ 
tom-house oath :—“ Take off your hat, hold up y: 
hands, sohelpyougodaquarter.” We remember 0 
atswering to the following formula:—“ You sw 
that’s true, by God,” administered by a not 
public. 

A member ofa legislature who indulged himse! 
afternoon naps, requested his friend to awake }| 
when the lumber act came up. He omitted by 
getfulness, but accidentally gave him a jog as 
house was discussing a bill to prevent fraud. 
Sleepyhead started, rubbed his eyes, and exclain 
“Mr. Speaker, a word or two on that bill, for 1 
than one-half of my constituents get their livir 
no other way.” 

The latest style of bonnet has turned up at kK 
mond, Indiana, It is described as ‘‘consistin,. 
two straws, tied together with a blue ribbon on 
top of the head, and red tassels suspended at eac.. 
the four ends of the straws.” Price, $19.” 


in the Bois de Boulogne. It is hung on the !: 
springs, and is like the car of a water-nymph—a 
atrical one. There is but room for the fair di ~ 
and her petticoat, and she fills it as completely a: 
oyster does its shell. There are no hangers-on, e' 


its peculiarities, it is called the exclusive by la 
and the egoiste by gentlemen. 

M. Thevenin, speaking of French girls, de 
that he had rather turn hermit, and spend his v'' 
life in contemplation, than espouse one of {' 
empty, stupid, proud and pretentious women, - 
believe they can get through a polka, distingaf’ 
because they are draped with cashmere, and * 
born because they do not know the price of butt’: 


count has been standing seven years, and I thi: . 
is high time it was paid.” To which Jim repli... 
the same sheet of paper, while Siip’s boy was 
ing :—“ Dear Sam,—I don’t; and may a differe:. 
opinion never alter friendship.” What a spl: 
diplomatist Jim would have made. 


tioned that a man lately was found guilty of 
slaughter for killing an old woman by furious dri 
and sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment, \ 
a woman has been sent into penal servitude for 
years for stealing a yard of ribbon valued at six). 


An old gentleman, wishing to be at his ea 
horseback, took his horse to a riding-master 
taught to amble. Two or three trials were » 
upon the animal with but partial success. “ Zo 
sir! do you call this an amble?” said the ov 
“No, sir,” replied the equestrian, ‘I call it : 
amble.” 

A young lady in Rockland, Maine, the other ) 
in a fit of somnambulism, arose and cut off on 
of her flowing hair. In the morning she was g 
astonished and grieved, and of course the barb: 
to complete the work she had unwittingly begu 

It is calculated that American families can ‘ 
in Europe for twenty-five per cent. less than it 
them to stayat home. Beef is only six pence at: . 
a pound in Bremen. Heretofore rich people 
gone abroad for pleasure, but unless prices mou 


key inone day. After performing the feat, he 
remarked that he “could have taken 6 gre 
more, but did not feel particularly thirsty tha 








poor people may eventually have to go abro 
the sake of economy. 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that the }- 
of marrying the czarovitch to the Princess D: 
of Denmark, has been abandoned, and thatthe \ | 
prince has conceived a violent attachment 1 
young Princess Mieszezrrska, the daughter «| 
Russian poet-priest Elias. 

The Lafayette Journal learns of a Teuton 
vidual in that city, who threw himself outs) 
eighty-seven glasses of beer and two glasses 0! 



































A very coquettish-looking vehicle is now the fas 11: 


tiger behind or lion at the side; and, on accou * 


Among the curiosities of English justice is »\ \- 
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iscbmfiture, though I might hope to escape myself. 
“Take this package, stranger, and tell me where 
) call for it, if Lever reach town. I have travelled 
vith you so long, that you seem as a friend like, and 
believe I can trast you. I shall have to go back to 
1¢ hotel. My pony isshot. When the rascals find 
iat I haven’t no money, they will spare my life, 2 
mesure. Farewell, stranger.’ 
** With these words we parted; for in anxiety to 
,et at a safe distance from the dreaded Bijou,. I had 
laced a considerable distance between my friend 
.nd myself while he was speaking. 
**T had been only a few minutes on the road, when 
heard the sound of horses’ hoofs in the road behind 
ue. Llwas pursued. Then commenced a race for 
fe, as the novelists say. I urged my horse to his 
tmost speed. I put my spurs deep into his flank. I 
alled out to him both entreatingly and commanding- 
.y« I pounded him with my clenched fists. I resort- 


"id to every contrivance which I could make available 


) increase his speed. And my blooded animal’ went 
ver the road im good style, and at a high rate of 
peed. If I had only possessed the secret of that 
ichemy (if there be such a secret), which could con- 
ert style into speed I should certainly have used it 
.pon that night. I carried considerable money of 
1y own, and how much for the stranger I could only 
uess. So I went on with troubled, anxious thoughts. 

‘ver short bridges at a bound; on over the dusty 

irth, and under the starlit heavens. On, till my 
veary beast was covered with foam. And my pur- 

uers gained. There were two of them, and they 
ame so near that I recognized them as the horse- 
«.en who had followed my friend and myself to the 
.otel. Bijou was after me. I was sure of it. They 

ame nearer, nearer. But I saw a house ahead. I 
would reach it, and arouse other arms to help me 

efend my property. I settled myself to.the des- 
. erate undertaking of reaching the house. I looked 

wk, and my pursuers were not a length behind. 

‘eep went the spurs into the flesh of my patient 

east. 1 gained for a few rods. Then the space 

osed up—the head of one of the pursuing horses 
ume abreast of me, and the other was not far behind. 
fy poor animal had done all in his power. My pur- 
lers came up, grappled me, disarmed me, placed 
tters upon my wrists and ankles, and while one of 
em led my horse, the other kept a cocked pistol 
earing on my person. So we journeyed on toward 
ue towh. But this treatment, so different from 
vhat I expected, led me to consider, and consider- 
tion to speech. They had said but little while cap- 
iring me, and that little not heeded by me. 

“*¢ Will you be civil, and tell me who you are, gen- 
iemen?’ I asked. 

*** Officers of the crown, Bijou.’ 

“¢But you cannot be officers of the crown and 

ijou. I wish to know who you are, and why I re- 
zive this treatment?’ I said, in perfect good faith. 

* * Facetious, eh? Well, we are officers of the 
rown.” 

“‘And who do you take me to be, if I may ask?’ - 

**¢ Bijou, the robber.’ 

“T laughed outright, though I wore fetters for the 
_rst'and only time in my life. The whole truth flash- 
d upon my mind at once. I made known to them 

.leir mistake, and was fortunate enough to be ac- 


' ,uainted with the resident of the nearest house, who 


. onfirmed my statements. He indicated to them also 
me idea of my standing in town, by the astonish- 
ent with which he spoke of my arrest. As much 
3 to say, ‘Any fool should have known better than 
iat.’ 

“They examined the package which the stranger 
ad given me, and found it contained letters add 
d to Bijou, notes which that individual had stolen, 
eeds, mortgages, and various other papers, fixing 
he package as the property of Bijou beyond a ques- 
ion. They therefore carried me bound to town, 
‘here my statement how I became possessed of 
ijou’s property was received without question. I 
hen demanded my money. The officers assured me 
uat they found no money upon my person. I read- 
\y surmised that my intimacy with the real Bijou 
ad not been left unimproved by that dexterous in- 
ividual. He gave me his worthless papers, and 
vossessed himself of my current notes, precisely how, 
. never knew. 

“We hastened back to the spot where Bijou had 
eft me, and could see by the tracks of his horse that 
ae had ridden out of the road a few paces, behind 
-ome sheltering bushes, until the officers had passed 
im in pursuit of me, and then gone back over the 
He was caught, but not un- 
il seven months later, and I never saw my money 


‘gain. ” 
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COFFEE AS A STIMULANT. 


Emigrants, who undertake journeys of thousands 
of miles across the continent of America, are under 
he necessity of reducing their baggage to the small- 
est possible compass. They must carry most of their 
provisions with them, and, assuredly, casks of beer, 
of spirits, would be rather cumbersome, not to 
say obnoxious. Wise by experience, they carry cof- 
tee. At night, they pitch their camp where fuel and 
water abound, and their first care is to prepare 
offee. After partaking of this beverage, they feel 
e-animated; a sensation of relief and ¢omfort is 
»xperienced, inconceivable to those who have never 
elt it. They are enabled to proceed with alacrity 
.o those labors which are necessary to place the 
amp ina state of security for the night. The camp 
13 peaceful and quiet, entirely free from the conten- 
‘ions and brawls which invariably follow the use of 
utoxicating drinks. 
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“NEVER SAY DIE." 
“T can't’ is a phrase I devoutly detest; 
“TI will’ is the motto I always like best; 
Those are able who think themselves able and try, 
So screw up your courage, and never say “ die."’ 


At first you may fail—never mind, try again; 
Be firm to your purpose, and quit ye like men; 
Not once, but for seventy-seven times try, 

So screw up your courage, and never say “‘ die."’ 


Old Troy was not taken by one single stroke; 

By one blow of the axe you will ne'er fell an oak; 
Who great ends would achieve great efforts must try, 
So screw up your courage, and never say “ die."’ 


‘Keep pegging away,’ and your foes will give in; 
Who the longest can “ peg ’’ must the victory win; 
This maxim of Lincoln forget not to try, 

So screw up your courage, and never say “ dic."’ 


A justice in an eastern town, better versed in law 
than gospel, not long since married a couple in this 
way:—‘ Hold up your hands. You solemnly swear 
that you will faithfully perform the duties of your 
office, jointly and severally, according to your best 
skill and judgment, so help you, God. That’s all— 
fee, one dollar.” This is almost as laconic as the cus- 
“Take off your hat, hold up your 
hands, sohelpyougodaquarter.” We remember once 
answering to the following formula:—“ You swear 
that’s true, by God,” administered by a notary 
public. 

A member of a legislature who indulged himself in 
afternoon naps, requested his friend to awake him 
when the lumber act came up. He omitted by for- 
getfulness, but accidentally gave him a jog as the 
house was discussing a bill to prevent fraud. Old 
Sleepyhead started, rubbed his eyes, and exclaimed, 
“Mr. Speaker, a word or two on that bill, for more 
than one-half of my constituents get their living in 
no other way.” 

The latest style of bonnet has turned up at Rich- 
mond, Indiana. It is described as “consisting of 
two straws, tied together with a blue ribbon on the 
top of the head, and red tassels suspended at each of 
the four ends of the straws.” Price, $19.” 


A very coquettish-looking vehicle is now the fashion 
in the Bois de Boulogne. It is hung on the finest 
springs, and is like the car of a water-nymph—a the- 
atrical one. There is but room for the fair driver 
and her petticoat, and she fills it as completely as an 
oyster does its shell. There are no hangers-on, either 
tiger, behind or lion at the side; and, on account of 
its peculiarities, it is called the exclusive by ladies, 
and the egoiste by gentlemen. 


M. Thevenin, speaking of French girls, a 
that he had rather turn hermit, and spend his whole 
life in contemplation, than espouse one of those 
empty, stupid, proud and pretentious women, who 
believe they can get through a polka, distingulghed 
because they are draped with cashmere, and well- 
born because they do not know the price of butter. 

It is estimated that we exported last year 1,200,000 
bales of cotton, which, at the high prices it com- 
manded, exceeded fi jally the t received 
from any previous crop. It is this that has sustained 
our credit abroad, and saved us from a business panic 
at home. 


A poor tailor, dunning for an old debt the other 
day, wrote as follows:— Dear Jim,—This little ac- 
count has been standing seven years, and I think it 
is high time it was paid.” To which Jim replied on 
the same sheet of paper, while Si&ip’s boy was wait- 
ing:— Dear Sam,—I don’t; and may a difference of 
opinion never alter friendship.” What a splendid 
diplomatist Jim would have made. 


Among the curiosities of English justice is men- 
tioned that a man lately was found guilty of man- 
slaughter for killing an old woman by furious driving, 
and sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment, while 
a@ woman has been sent into penal servitude for seven 
years for stealing a yard of ribbon valued at sixpence. 

An old gentleman, wishing to be at his ease on 
horseback, took his horse to a riding-master to be 
taught to amble. Two or three trials were made 
upon the animal with but partial success. ‘“ Zounds, 
sir! do you call this an amble?” said the owner. 
“No, sir,” replied the equestrian, ‘‘I call it a pre- 
amble.” 

A young lady in Rockland, Maine, the other night, 
in a fit of somnambulism, arose and cut off one half 
of her flowing hair. In the morning she was greatly 
astonished and grieved, and of course the barber had 
to complete the work she had unwittingly begun. 


It is calculated that American families can travel 
in Europe for twenty-five per cent. less than it costs 
them to stayat home. Beef is only six pence sterling 
a pound in Bremen. Heretofore rich people have 
gone abroad for pleasure, but unless prices moderate, 
poor people may eventually have to go abroad for 
the sake of economy. 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that the project 
of marrying the czarovitch to the Princess Dagmar, 
of Denmark, has been abandoned, and that the young 
prince has conceived a violent attachment for the 
young Princess Mieszezrrska, the daughter of the 
Russian poet-priest Elias. 

The Lafayette Journal learns of a Teutonic indi- 
vidual in that city, who threw himself outside of 
eighty-seven glasses of beer and two glasses of whis- 
key inone day. After performing the feat, he dryly 
remarked that he “could have taken a great deal 





Much in Pittle. 


France has spoken, and all Europe is in a ferment 
at its words. 
“Call me pet names”—England praising Louis 
Napoleon. 
In New York a flying ship has been built and tried. 
It seemed to work well. 
Jeff Davis has been allowed the freedom of Fort- 
ress Monroe. 
General Butler has been elected major-general of 
the Massachusetts State militia. 
A great fair is to be held at Washington for the 
“penetit of sailors and soldiers’ orphans. 
The Californians have been much astonished at a 
rain storm in May. 
The death of General Scott was appropriately no- 
ticed all over the country. 
For June, 250,000 rations will be required for the 
freedmen in Alabama. 
Heaven be praised, the Massachusetts Legislature 
has adjourned. 
One hundred thousand shingles per day are made 
at Oshkosh, Wis. 
J. Littleworth, of Pennsylvania, is the father of 
thirty-one children. 
Callao gave the Spaniards a dose of bitter Peruvian 
bark—says the Washington Republican. 
Large bones belonging to the mastodon family have 
been unearthed at Héughton, Michigan. 
Two hundred rabid canines were killed in Michi- 
gan City, this spring. 

Governor Sutter, the first discoverer of gold in 
California, is supported by a pension from the State. 

A three-headed negro child born in Bedford coun- 
ty, N. C., lived three days. 

Dwelling-houses are so scarce in La Crosse, Wis., 
that many families are located in barns. 

A New York paper mysteriously states that $60,000 
have been raised to secure young Ketchum’s pardon. 

One town in Vermont has made $50,000 worth of 
maple sugar. 

Garibaldi’s flight from Caprera was occasioned by 
the report of a visit from Head-Centre Stephens. 

Land near St. Paul’s, in London, is said to be worth 
five million dollars per acre. 

Property to the amount of 430,104 acres has been 
restored by the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

There are fifteen active oil companies in California, 
with a capital of $50,000,000. 

A new Paris carriage is said to be like the car of a 
water-nymph. 

General Gregory, who has been travelling in Texas, 
reports large crops and vigorous planting. ? 

A recent concert in Paris netted $800 for the 
American freedmen. 

The first law of female nature, where women are 
at all good-looking, is self-preservation. 

Ice now costs twenty per cent. less in Philadelphia 
than last year. 

Schools and Protestantism are fast increasing in 
Italy. 

A package of jack-knives, mate! in 1765, was sold at 
auction in New Haven, recently. 

Captain Thomas Joyce, the first white male born 
in Louisville, died in that city recently. 

The mayor has interposed his authority against the 
high price of gas in St. Louis. 

Jeff Davis is down on H.S. Foote for his History 
of the Rebellion. 

Alexander H. Stephens estimated the cotton crop 
for 1866 at three million bales. 

Acircus performance is now styled a matinee of 
equitation. 

One pleasant item in the new tax-bill—coffins are 
exempt. 

In Wisconsin fifty pounds constitute a bushel of 
rape seed. 

The ladies, it is whispercd, are beginning to wear 
stockings having a different color for each leg. 

It is stated that but one-eighth of the State of Illi- 
nois is yet under cultivation. 

A lady in Chesterfield, Va., had her eye put out by 
the explosion of a cotive-pot. 

The bureau in Texas decides that negroes must be 
married like white folks. 

The oldest man in Illinois is Mr. Jordan Rhodes, of 
Hunstsville. He is 104. 

There is to be a mammoth shoe manufactory at 
Madison, Indiana, to cost $45,000. 

Selling butter short has enriched a Philadelphia 
dairy owner. 











Marriages. 


In_this a We Banbo Mr. Thayer, Mr. John Shaw, Jr., 
and Mrs. Ab orn. 

By Right nay, Bishop Randall, Mr. William H. Badlam 
and Miss Clara E. Dix. 

By Rev. Dr. Huntington, Hon. William Cushing, of 
Newburyport, and Miss Ellen M. Holbrook. 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Bradlee, Mr. _wathan 
Russell, Jr., of New York, and Miss Susie E. Ga 

‘At Northboro*, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Charles 7 Litch- 
field, of Dorchester, and Miss Sarah W. Holbrook 

At Groveland, by Rev. Mr. Howard, Mr. oeipert i 
Hardy and Miss Carrie H. Page. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary, wife of Captain Edward Lan- 
caster, formerly of St. John, N. B., 81; John Francis, son 
of Edward Gallagher, 7. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Lucius Patterson, 51; Mrs. Ann 
E. Simonds, 35; Mr. Charles W. Littlefield, 20. 

At West Cambridge, Mrs. Sarah A. Converse, 55. 

At West Medford, Mr. Nathaniel Tracy, 76. 

At Milten, Mrs. Elizabeth Gordon, 67. 

At Belmont, Mrs. Sally Chenery, 90. 

At Norridgewock, Me., Mr. Drummond Farnsworth, 67. 

At Stafford Springs, Ct., Miss Clara R. Duncan, 26. 




















aa but did not feel particularly thirsty that day.” 


At St. Paul, Minn., Mr. ‘Edward W. Hutchings, 37. 


rf 
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To Ragout a Breast of Veal. 

Lay a breast of veal in a pan with a pint of water, 
a little salt, pepper and mace; stew it an hour anda 
half, and turn it once or twice; make some forcemeat 
balls, with a little veal chopped fine, a few bread- 
crumbs, sweet herbs, salt, pepper, a little butter, and 
one egg; mix it well together, and make it into small 
balls, and lay them on the meat; baste it with butter, 
dredge on a little flour, and set it into the oven to 
brown about twenty minutes, and dish the veal; add 
to the gravy a glass of white wine, a little butter, 
and a little flour; give it one boil, and pour the gravy 
over the meat. 


Bhubard Tarts. 

Peel and cut the rhubarb into small pieces, and 
put them into a saucepan with a little sugar. Stew 
it until it is tender. Put it in a flat dish, and add 
more sugar, a little butter, mace, or cinnamon. Line 
some small tin plates with paste, putarim of puff 
paste, and fill them with the rhubarb. Strips across 
the top add to the appearance of tarts. Bake them 
until the crust is done. 








Rhubarb Pie. 

Peel the rhubarb; cut it into very small pieces; line 
a deep plate with common paste; fill the plate half 
full of rhubarb; put in a plenty of sugar, a little cin- 
namon; then fill the plate full of rhubarb, some more 
sugar, and a small piece of butter; cover the pie with 
a good paste; bake until the crust is done; then let it 
stand in the oven, with the door open, ten or fifteen 
minutes. ; 


Boiled Halibut. 

Some like the tail best, but the next cut is nicest, 
and a much handsomer piece to dish. Rub a little 
salt over it, and lay it in cold water a little while; 
then wash it, and scrape it very clean; put itintoa 
floured cloth, and then into boiling water. A piece 
weighing eight pounds will require thirty-five min- 
utes to cook. 


Broiled Chickens. 

Chickens to broil should be very yourfg and small. 
Split them through the back, and skewer the legs 
and wings down firmly. Broil them twenty minutes 
slowly, and season them with salt and pepper, and 
plenty of butter. Send them to the table very hot. 








White Fricasse. 

Boil a chicken; joint it, and lay it into a saucepan, 
with a piece of butter the size of an egg, a large 
spoonful of flour, a little mace and nutmeg, white 
pepper and salt; add a pint of cream; give it one boil. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN aaa, or The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLvAnus Coss, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ye: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
og Ten. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 
4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: *. The 

Torv and his League. By SyLvanvus Coss, 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: ~ The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENIS 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, “The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY POoORE. 

No. 7-—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, 7 e Camp, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 

GERRY. 

No. 8.—_THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
No. 9.-THE WOOD wetcms or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanus Coss, J 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, ‘The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANvs Coss, J 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamgs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
anid the Usurper. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: 
yer of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: 
OORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By Nsp BUNTLINE 
No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By James FRANKLIN FITTs. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By LizutT. MurRayY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: ig Mother Church 

Thwarted. By JANE G. AUST 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG “CONQUEROR: or, Don 

John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKE 
No. 24, RETRIBUTION: il ‘The Mystery of 

the Mill. By MarGaret BLoun 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal oni Death. A Story of 

the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE 5 i are or, Neil O’Connor’s 

‘Triumph. By J. W. M'CartNey. 

No. 27%.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 

Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAazELTon. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A thrilling 

Story of Prairie Life. By WM. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ball The 

Daughter of the Sea. By GrorGe L. AIKE 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Semeniadeins 

Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wm. H. BusHnetu. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBLIsHERs, 


or, The 
PERLEY 





Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with —_ 
original engraving:, and forming the ——— books in 
price ever offered to the pos Every one of these 
works was written ¢xpressly for this establishment, and 
the copyrt ht is secnred —— to law. We will'send 
coaheer copies by mail, post for twenty-five cents 
ve copies, post-paid, for ‘one dollar. 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 

tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAG 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: od The Fortunes of 

& Spanish Cavalier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, =he Secrets of the Gulf 
Miil. By Matco.m J. ErRyM. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBInNson 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 

ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: = The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIV. 

5 FOREST RANGER: = The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILL 

ROSALTHE: or, =ne Sesenens a Kentucky. By 

Rk. J. H. ROBINSON 

run OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETT<: map — Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIV 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH, 

OCRPHA’S ry Yap or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED J AKE: or, Ley Young Dragoon. By 
EDWarps KEELER OLMSTE 

MARIAN MALVERN: = The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, Lane, Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTI 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: = = LAAving Mystery 
of the Adirondacks By Mrs 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: 8 a The ‘Mysterious 
ar Sean By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph sinshaten'a Protege. A 
Tals of Crank eee By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE ee ee Any Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

+ AUSTIN C. BUnDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliffs A Romance = Crime and Retribue 
tion. By Franois A. DURIVAGE 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The M otesten of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Zoung Hunter 
of Virginia. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The p Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By ‘Dankivs 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: “om The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEV 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY POORE 

WHITE HAND: or, The N atchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUuS CoBB, JR. 

sy eh NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

. H. RoBINsO 

Hee quent OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NEv BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Fhe «cree and Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: ro ‘The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLIN 

ew BRIGADE: or, The ‘Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Powet ek er, ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RosBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of heard Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GEorGE L. AIK 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or. The actions Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THEGOLD FIEND: or. ss on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

THESEA LARK: catinel er ll of Louisiana. 
ATaleofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: mae =he Fortunes ofa 
Soldier. By LiguTENANT MUR 

DISINHERITED: or, She Heir Paik secemnte, A 
Tale of Englisin Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBIN 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: 53 , Calypes the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS COB 

THE GREEK ADVENTURE: or, Kad Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIzUTENANT MURR 

THESTORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Syivanus Cops 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Gatlsven of the Mordor. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr.J.H. RoBIn 

ELLIOTT, pom & TALBOT, setessnll 
No.63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
OG FoR SALE at ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any otherjournalofitsclassin New Eng- 
land, and allack»owledge it to be the best 

FAMILY PAPER 
ever published inthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim: with tales, sketches,adventures,wit,humor, 
poetry , editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the da 

TEeRrMs—Three Dollarsa Year; ‘two copies $5.00; seven 
copies, A 00; single number, six cents. 
ett. e Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT,THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached. ap edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—81 50 a year; seven Caples, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cent 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 














Boston, Mass. 
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{Written for The Flag of-our Union.) 
JUNE. 


eee a aed 
BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 
eee 


O fair-faced June! 

With breath as sweet and thymy as the rose, 

With heart, whose steady throbbings outward pour 
Rich veins of life, as strong and full of power 

As unbound tongues of flame, though moving on 
In such mysterious silence,— 

Why, since your way 

Seems one exultant march of joy, 

And all the world doth welcome you with smiling eyes, 
And since I, too, have bowed before your throne, 
And given you the homage that you craved,— 
Why, of ail the rest, must I be standing here 

In bitter solitude upon the portals of your realm, 
My life's life stricken dowa, 

My heart's hope cheated with a shadow ? 


It was not thus when roses came last year; 

We walked together then beneath the trees, 

And smiling into each other's eyes, our-love 
Seemed strong and deathless as eternity. 

We thought, poor fools! that nothing dared to come 
Between our souls, unless it were another love, 
And that in truth our hearts might well defy ; 

Se in our blind security we lived, 

The ruby wine of love enslaving us, 

Creeping into our being's deepest core each day, 
Until, at last, 

When earth was flushing under June's sweet eyes, 
And trees, and birds, and flowers seemed to sing 

A tender song of love, ° 

The desolation came—God knows the rest. 


And so, proud June, 

Because, with ail your life, and love, and joy, 
You could, and did, bring death to me, 

And robbed my life of its one precious boon ;— 
Because to-day yeu smile above my lover's grave, 
And touch my lips with your warm breath, 

While his are cold and frozen into ice ;— 

Bevause you took my all, and gave me back, 

For his dear love, nothing but one poor mound of earth: 
For this { hate thee now and evermore; 

For this I wash my soul of all thy swéets, 

And henceforth, in my heart's red blood 

Thy name is written thus: 

“June, June, the cruel queen of all the year!"" 











Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


Mowe 
Renner 
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LITTLE BENNY CATCHES A WEASEL. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. - 


“OQ mammMA, Old Speckle’s chickened!” cried Ben- 
ny, rushing into the house, dragging his kite along 
by the tail. 

“Hens don’t chicken, they hatch,” said Jennie, 
laughing very hard. 

“ Yes ’ey do, jus’ as much as ’e cat kittens,” assert- 
ed Benny. 

«¢ Where is Old Speckle now?” asked their mother. 

‘In ’e garden.” 

‘* Well, run to the library, and tell John,” said she. 

Benny ran out. 

“John, ’e Old Speckle’s hatched, and out in Jen- 
nie’s flowers,” cried Benny, meaning to speak just 
rigltt this time. 

“ What has she hatched? Ducks?” 

“No,” replied Benny, indignantly. 
chickeus.” 

“All right,” said John. 

“ Wont you come and help us put ’em in a pen?” 

John was very busy, writing a story about Maying, 
and said he couldn’t meddle with any chickens until 
after dinner. 

“ But they’ll scratch up all ’e flowers,” plead 
Benny. 

“Drive them into the orchard, and put a basket 
over them,” said John; and he went on with his 
writing. 

Benny got into the garden just in time to see pussy 
jump at one of the chickens. Old Speckle saw her, 
too, and flew at her as if she was going to bury her 
in feathers, they were rufiled upsolarge. But chicky 
was very spry,so the hen caught the cat first, coming 
down ou poor Pussy with her claws spread, and a 
sharp blow of her bill. Pussy turned and ran up the 
nearest tree, as quick as she could go. Benny was 
glad, because he thought the poor little chicken 
would surely have been killed. Then Benny walked 
up towards the hen, crying ‘‘ Shoo! shoo!” and the 
hen went away a little; but the chickens ran, some 
oue side, and some the other, and one ran away be- 
hind him. Benny tried to catch it, when bounce 
came the old hen, with a terrible squall, right on his 
shoulders. He tumbled down among the chickens, 
and the hen knocked hfs hat off, and I don’t know 
but she would have picked his eyes out, it’ Jennie 
hadn’t come just then with a big bunch of dead cur- 
rant-bushes, and scared her away. 

When Benny got up, his face was red, and he was 
very angry at the hen; and he called: 

Carlo, Carlo! come bite Old Speckle—bite her?” 

The little shaggy imp was skulking by the porch, 
wanting to come, but not daring to, because Jennie, 
fearing he would hurt the chickens, had told him to 
go back. When he heard Benny call, he came quick, 
with tail wagging, eyes sparkling, ears up, and glad 
all over. ‘ 

“S'bite her!” cried Benny, again. 

* Don’t!” exclaimed Jennie; for she had brought 
a dish of dough, and wauted to call the hen along 
with that. 


‘Ry’re 
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She was too late. Driving the hens out of the gar- 
den was sport that Carlo was very fond of, but some- 
thing happened this time that he did not expect. The 
chickens ran, and tumbled over, and screamed; and, 
instead of running away, Old Speckle flew right at 
him, just as she had at the cat. Carlo didn’t under- 
stand it at first, but he soon found what he had bet- 
ter do; and he ran away, crying: 

‘°-Twa’n’t I—ki yi! ’twa’n’t I, ki yi!” 

He was never so much astonished in his life, before. 
Many and many was the time he had chased this 
very hen out of the garden, frightening her into fits 
of cackling that lasted halfan hour. Pussy was still 
up in the tree, angrily lashing her tail. Isuspect she 
enjoyed Carlo’s discomfiture very much. It was 
Jennie’s turn now. She tried a different plan, and 
succeeded better. First, she threw down a spoonful 
of dough just before the hen, who immediately call- 
ed her chickens, and began picking it up. Then she 
threw down another spoonful, a little ways on, and 
the old hen ran to that, clucking gleefully to her 
chickens. They came flapping and chirping, the 
hindermost one making a good deal the most noise. 
When they were all in.the orchard, Benny got the 
big basket, and came along to catch the little chirpers. 
But the hen wouldn’t stay. So Jennie put down a 
lump of dough, and when Old Speckle went to pick- 
ing it, Benny dropped the basket right over her. 

+ “Now ’et’s see you pick me!” cried Benny, tri- 
umphantly. 

After dinner, John got four narrow pieces of board, 
about as long as up to Benny’s shoulder, and nailed 
the ends of two together just the same, ‘ 

“What you making, John?” questioned Benny. 

“ Letters,” said John. . “ What is this one?” 

“ Big V,” answered Benny. 

Then John nailed a short piece of lath right across 
it. 

“ What is it now, Benny?” 

‘°At’s great A,” said he. ‘‘ What be you going to 
do with ’etters?” continued Benny. 

“ Put them over the chickens,” said John. __ 

“O, so ’ey’ll ’earn ’eir A B Cs,” exclaimed Benny. 

John laughed, and said: 

‘Yes; and so Old Speckle will mind her Ps and Qs.” 

When Jobn had made both the Vs into As, he stood 
them up, and nailed the end of along lath on the 
top of one, and the other end on the top of the other, 
so that they stood alone. Then he nailed more laths 
all up and down each side, from one A to the other, 
so that only the ends were left open. At last he 
nailed short pieces across each A at the end, so that 
nothing larger than a chicken could get in or out 
anywhere. 

“What does double A spell, Benny?” asked John, 
‘when the work was done. 

Benny didn’t know.” 

“ What is this?” 

“‘Chicken-coop,” answered Benny. 

“That's right. And I made it of two As, didn’t 1?” 

“ Yes,” answered Benny, doubtingly. 

* Well, then, doesn’t double A spell chicken-coop?” 

“Double little a don’t,” said Benny, in a very pos- 
itive manner. . 

Ithink he rather got ahead of John that time, 
don’t you? 

Then John pushed the basket slowly along; and 
while he lifted one end of the coop, Benny lifted a 
side of the basket, and the hen ran out of the basket 
right into the coop. John let it down, and she was 
fast in hercage. Then the chickens clambered in 
with her, over the lower lath. And Jennie came out 
with some water and more dough, and put it inside 
the coop, so that they could eat and drink whenever 
they liked. ‘ 

“ See how many there are, and come and tell me,” 
said John, as he went away. 

They began to count, but the chickens wouldn’t 
stay to be counted. So Jennie drove them to the 
further side of the hen, 

“Now, Benny,” said she, “you go on the other 
side, and drive them back very slow.” 

Benny went, and one chicken ran around to Jen- 
nie’s side of the hen. She counted him; and then 
another came and was counted, and another and an- 
other; and Jennie thought she was getting on grand- 
ly. Just then one ran back. 

“Stop, chicky!” called Jennie; “ you’re counted.” 

But chicky didn’t care if he was. In tact, he didn’t 
like to be counted, and he wouldn’t stop. 

At tea, John asked how many chickens Old 
Speckle had. 

* Nineteen,” replied Jennie, promptly. 

“How many times did you count them?” ques- 
tioned John. 

“ Twice,” said Jennie. 

“Did you count nineteen each time?” continued 
he. 

“No,” answered Jennie, hesitatingly; “once we 
got twenty-three, and once fifteen.” 

“ How did you make nineteen of those numbers?” 
said John, very much surprised. 

“We averaged them,” replied Jennie, trium- 
phantly. 

Jennie was an enthusiastic student in arithmetic, 
just now, and she was bent on practice. 

“That's good arithmetic, but rather poor count- 
ing,” said John, laughing with the rest. Now there 
were really just sixteen of the little chicks. 

Benny took great pleasure in watching and feeding 
his chickens; buf after a day or two, they began to 
disappear. John thought a skunk or fox might be 
catching them, and counted them at night, and again 
in the morning, and there were just as many. But 
when they were counted at night again, there was 
one gone. So, you see, something caught them in 


| top, and almost hid himself in a big spider-web. 





the daytime. It couldn’t be that a hawk did it, for a 
pair of king-birds were building their nest in a tree 
close by the coop, and no hawk dared to come nigh 
them. It might be Pussy or Carlo. So Carlo was 
tied, and Pussy shut up in the garret. But the 
chickens disappeared just the same, and Carlo and 
Pussy were liberated as innocents. Then there was 
@ small steel trap set between the coop and the barn, 
with a little piece of meat for bait. They went out 
not long after, and Pussy was caught by one of her 
paws. They let her out, and set it again. In a few 
minutes, they heard a shrill Ki yi!” and went out, 
and found Carlo caught by the nose. It wasn’t a very 
stout trap, so that neither was hurt much, only > 
frightened. But nothing was caught in the trap 

again, though it was set several days. Yet the 

chickens grew fewer and fewer, till they were half 
gone. 

One day, Benny found one lying dead at the corner 
where a wall joined against the barn, and he carried 
it to Jennie, and they carried it to John. When John 
saw it, he said: 

“T know what catches the chickens. It is a wea- 
sel.” He knew by the little wound on the chicken. 

After dinner, John got a box, such as raisins come 
in, and took out the ends, fastening them to the top 
of the box only by leather hinges. Then he sawed a 
place across the top, and pushed a pane of glass down 
through the place the saw made, thus dividing the J 
box into two parts. Then he fitted a long shingle 
into the long part of the box, so that when anything 
stepped on the shingle, a spring would bring down 
the cover at the long end, and open the one at the 
short end. Jobn said it was a new kind of trap; it 
would catch the game, and let the bait run away. 
Then they set the trap, and puta live chicken in 
the short end for a bait. The glass was on one side of 
him, you know; so that the weasel could see the 
chicken, but couldn’t catch him—getting caught him- 
self, instead. Some hours after this, Benny went out 
to feed the chickens, and heard the little fellow that 
was put in the trap, come crying along towards the 
coop. He ran and told John and Jennie that the 
chicken had got out of the trap. 

“The trap must be sprung, then,” said John. 
* We'll go and see if there is anything in it.” 

When they looked into the open end of the trap, 
where the chicken was placed, they could see through 
the glass a little red-and-white fellow, larger than a. 
red squirrel, but not nearly so large as a mink, though 
he was shaped just like one. Benny got Carlo, and 
Jennie found the cat, and they went up in the garret, 
where John had gone with the trap. When they had 
all got in, John opened the trap, and pop went the 
weasel upon his shoulder. From there, he tried to 
jump out of the window, but couldn’t get through 
the glass, and down he went on the floor. Carlo and 
the cat were close after him now, and he dodged be- 
tween the ends of two trunks, where neither Carlo 
nor Pussy could follow. Carlo barked on one side, 
and Pussy thrust in her paw at the other; and Ben- 
ny, upon the top of the trunk, looked in just as the 
weasel jumped out. He caught right on Benny’s 
cap, and Benny jumped up, too, then. From Benny’s 
cap, the weasel jumped on a brace, and ran up to the 


But Benny was after him in a minute, with an old 
military flag-staff, and the weasel jumped down on 
the top of an old spinning-wheel. The wheel began 
to turn, and the weasel began to run to keep on the 
top; and the faster he ran, the faster the wheel turn- 
ed, and the poor fellow had a hard time of it, for if 
he stopped an instant, he would be whirled off down 
to the dog and cat. 

He was a pretty little fellow. He had little red 
eyes, and the fur on his back was a pale, silky red; 
his chin was white, and so were his throat and belly. 
And then there was his funny little tail, shaking as 
he rah, like aleaf in the wind. It was too bad to 
kill him; but then he killed the chickens, and they 
were as pretty as he. Now the cat jumped upon the 
post of the wheel, and the weasel turned around. 
The wheel didn’t stop for him, but whirled him right 
off into a big box of paper-rags. But.he was under 
them, and out of sight, in a jiffy. In went Carloand 
the cat afterhim. The cat hopped around on top, 
while Carlo and the weasel rushed about underneath 
the rags, making them toss about like a little sea 
with big billows. Out at one corner popped the 
weasel again; and then ’twas— « 


**All around the gooseberry bush, 
The monkey chased the weasel—"’ 


No! That isn’t right. 


All about the garret floor 

Dog and cat and weasel tore; 

Over bureau, chest and chair 

Went the cat, with bristling hair; 
Under bureau, chair and chest, 
Yelping Carlo did his best; 

Over, under, all around, 

The weagel went with quicker bound. 
Ne’er such rattling, frolic, fright, 
Since rats and mice alarmed the night. 


The dog and cat didn’t catch the weasel, though; 
for, at last, he ran right up Benny’s trousers-leg, and 
Benny clapped his hand down outside, and caught 
him right around the head. Then John pulled his 
trousers up, and in a second Carlo had the weasel 
right in his mouth. 





ENvy.—Thoxe whom the splendor of their rank, or 
the extent of their capacity have placed upon the 
summit of human life, have not often given any just 
occasion for envy in those who look up to them from 
a lower station. 





“Bumors of the Bay. 


A GREAT SHOW. 


People in the country are blessed with some great 
exhibitions, combining more real fun than anything 
to be seen in the city. For instance, who would not 
laugh to witness the following rich bill of fare, serv- 
ed up in a neighboring State? 


JUST OPENED, WITH 100,000 CURIOSITIES, 
And performance in Lecter Room; among 
which may be found 
Two live Boar Constricters 

Mail and Femail, 
Also?! 
A Striped Algebra, stuft. 
Besides }! 
A pair of Shuttle Cocks and one Shutt! 
Hen—alive! 
The 
Sword witch General Washington Fit with 

"At the Battle of Waterloo! 

Whom is six feet long, & broad in proportion. 
A Enormous Rattle Snaik—a regular 
whopper. 

And 
The Tushes of a Hippopotenuse! 
Together with! 

A Bengal Tiger! Spotted Leprosy! 





GREAT MORAL SPECTACLE OF 
“MOUNT VERSUVIUS!” 
. Part One. 

Seen opens. Distant moon. View of the Bey of 
Naples. A thin smoke rises. IT Is THE BEGINNING 
of the Erucmon. The Naple folks begin to travel. 
Yellow tire, fullered by silent thunder. Orful con- 
sternation. Suthin rumbles. It is the Mountain pre- 
paring to Vomic! They call upon the Fire Depart- 
ment, Jt is no use. Flight of Stool pigeons. A cloud 
of impenetrable smoke hangs over the fated city, 
through which the Naplers are seen making tracks. 
Awful explosion of butts, kurbs, forniquets, pin- 
wheels, and serpentiles! The Mounting Laver be- 
gins to splash out! 

End of Part One. 





COMIC SONG. 

The Parochial Beedle,.........eeeseesees Mr. Mullet. 
LIVE INJUN ON THE SLACK WIRE. 
Live Injun,........ Cvecdsdecebec seed tes ce Mr. Mullet. 
OBLIGATIONS OF 'THE CORNUCOPIA 
By Signer Vermicelli. 

Signer Vermicelli,..........+s+sseeee0--.Mr. Mullet. 





In the course of the evening will be an 
Exhibishun of 
EXILERATIN’ GAS UPON THE LAFFIN HIGHENA! 
Laffin Highenay........0.ececceeeeseees- Mr. Mullet. 
Part Two. 

Bey of Naples ’luminated by Bengola Lites. The 
Laver gushes down. Through the smoke is seen the 
city in a state of contlagration., The last family. 
“Whar is our Parents?” A red hot stone of eleving 
tuns falls on to’em. The bareheaded father falls 
scentless beture the Statoo of the Virgin! Denumong ! 

The whole to conclude with a 
GRAND 8HAKSPERING PYROLYGENOUS DISPLAY 
OP FIREWORKS! 

Maroon Bulbs changing to a spiral wheel, which 
changes to the Star of our Union; after, to butiful 
pints of red lites; to tinish with busting into a Bril- 
liant Perspiration! 

During the evening a number of Popular Airs will 
be performed on the Scotch Fiddle and Bag-Pipes by 
a real Highlander. 

Real Highlander,. .......+.s0++seeeeee+++Mr. Mullet, 
ay Any boy making a muse will be injected at 
enct. 





A CUTE YANKEE. 

Andy Cummins, who used to live out near Fram- 
ingham, was a “ cute down-eastcr ’—a real live Yan- 
kee, hard to beat. He was once in @ country bar- 
room “ down South,” where several gentlemen were 
assembled, when one of them said : 

“* Yankee Cummins, if you’ll go out and stick your 
pen-knife into anything, when you come back I’ll tell 
what it’s stickin’ in.” 

“ Yer can’t do no such thing!” responded Cummins. 

1’ll bet ten dollars of it,”” answered the Southerner. 

“ Wal, I rather guess Pil take that ere bet! Here, 
captain” (turning to the landlord), “hold stakes, 
and I'l) just make half a saw-horse in less than no 
time.” 

The parties deposited an X apiece, and Cummins 
went on his mission, but in a short time he returned, 
saying: 

“Wal, neighbor, what is it sticking in?” 

“In the handle,” replied the Suutherner, holding 
out his hand for the stakes. 

** Guess not; jist wait a minute,” said the Yankee, 
as he held up the handle of the knife, minus the 
blade. “I kalkilate the blade can’t be in the handle, 
when it’s driv clean up in an old stump aside of yer 
road out thar.” : 

Cummins, of course, won the wager, and the 
Southerner sloped for parts unknown, amid roars of 
laughter. 





DowNWAkD TURN.—An affected milkmaid says 
butter has taken a downward churn. The strongest 
in the tub is the weakest in the market. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE, 
~_—ees~ 


* Maud Maller on a summer day 
Raked the meadow sweet with ° 


LOVELY me 
on two sides 
embroidered 
blackberry vir 


touched with 
crimson, fore 


ow’s brim; on 


ers grew, an! 
faded through 
unnoticed live 
side the mead: 
green sweeps 


ing-fields, all fresh in their Mwisun 
through ranks of tasselled corn, th 
rustled, and shook out its broad lan’: 
beauty; and in this meadow @ group 
horse standing motionless, with dro 
hay-cart half filled with hay, fragrant 
stretched across the field in long, regu': 
the laborers, an old man who walked 
unsteady steps, and handled his rake 1°: 
man, broad, sunburnt, musculaur—an 
ure, an Apollo in grace and beauty; «' 
man, not by any means an Apollo, be 
well got up as to externals, and agirl-- 
Maud Muller. No rustic health an: 
under a torn hat. Not atall. It we 
tionable Parisian hat. 

Kate Linceford would have thou-' 
Leghorn neither pretty, nor pictur: 
venient. It would not have been he 
as her own stylish chapeau, and wou): 
her lily face quite too much. Yet: ©‘: 
temps need not have been apprehend ‘ 


marvellous girls who | 


magnetic power repel all possibilities - 
hevelment, and are always daintily ‘ 
in immaculate, unrufiied plumage. 

John Alison stopped a moment. 
more work than the other three, and 
for a little, and let the west wind co. 

Such a pretty picture—a thousar 
not be put on canvas, thought Job 
scious that he, himself, in his red fi 
shone out against the green like # : 
his stalwart beauty—his close, dar! 
wind lifted from a forehead, above 
white as Kate’s own—was the most 
, ure in the group. 

How pretty Kate looked! How def 
The grasp of the gauntleted hand 
handle, the forward inclination © 
slight foot—every pretty detail J - 
was always on the watch for artisti 
saying over Whittier’s sweet ball« 
looked, thinking of the young life 
shine and hope, of his own wild 
Would ever the shadow o! 

been ” fall gloomily across their 
, that thought he glanced over to w" 

erly had thrown himself upon the ; 


He looked very inoffensive in 
broad-brimmed hat. It was not a 
face that looked up at him—only 
which is so common—a narrow he. 
ter from temple to temple, a dar 
trimmed English whiskers, eyet 
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